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ANECDOTE 

OF    A    LATE    CELEBRATED 

PHILOSOPHER  and  HISTORIAN. 

r  |  ""HE  late  David  Hume,  Efq.  (the  learned  and( 
-*■  ingenious  fubject  of  the  prefent  Anecdote,) 
lived  in  the  New-Town  of  Edinburgh;  between 
which  and  the  Old-Town,  there  is  a  communi- 
cation, by  means  of  an  elegant  bridge  over  a 
fwamp.  Defirous  one  day  to  cut  his  way  fhorter, 
Mr.  Hume  took  it  into  his  head  to  pafs  over  a 
temporary  one,  which  had  been  erected  for  general 
B  accommodation, 
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accommodation,  till  the  new  one  could  be  com- 
pleated.  Unfortunately,  part  of  the  temporary 
bridge  gave  way,  and  our  Philofopher  found  him- 
felf  ftuck  in  the  mud.  On  hearing  him  call  aloud 
for  afliftance,  an  old  woman  haflened  to  the  fpot 
from  whence  the  found  feemed  to  iffue;  but  per- 
ceiving who  he  was,  refufed  giving  him  any  help. 
"  What,  (cried  fhe,)  are  you  not  Hume  the 
Atheift?  Oh!  no!  no!  (returned  the  Philofopher) 
I  am  no  Atheift:  indeed,  you  miftake  good  wo- 
man; you  do  indeed!'*  (i  Let  me  hear  then,  (re- 
turned the  other,)  if  you  can  fay  your  belief." — 
Mr.  Hume  accordingly  began  the  words,  /  believe 
in  God,  &c.  and  finifhed  them  with  fo  much  pro- 
priety, that  the  old  woman,  convinced  of  his 
Chriftian  education,  charitably  afforded  him  that 
relief  which  otherwife  fhe  would  have  thought  it  a 
duty  of  religion  to  deny  him. 


THE 

HOSPITABLE  HIBERNIAN. 

tC /CHARITY,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  !  to  the 
^-^  widow  of  a  foldier,  who  has  three  little 
innocents  to  fupport.  Your  honour  is  a  foldier 
yourfelf,  and  will  pity  the  neceflities  of  thofe 
whom  war  has  reduced  to  the  loweft  indigence'." 

Thcfe 
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Thefe  words,  though  uttered  by  a  young  wo- 
man of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  who  poffeffed 
an  opennefs  of  countenance  which  fpoke  the  ve- 
racity of  her  affertions,  had  yet  no  effect  on  the 
heart  of  a  very  fhewy  young  officer;  who,  at  the 
time  of  her  application,  was  alighting  from  his 
horfe.  Too  full  of  his  own  importance  to  attend 
to  the  fituation  of  people  so  immensely  beneath 
him,  he  entered  the  manfion  of  his  friend,  whofe 
eftate  he  expected  fhortly  to  marry;  for  the  lady, 
by  means  of  whom  the  conveyance  was  to  be 
made,  was  by  far  the  leaft  object  of  his  attention. 

Fortunately  for  the  pretty  mendicant,  the  cap- 
tain's fervant  had  a  heart  rather  more  penetrable 
than  his  mailer's :  in  fhort,  if  his  head  had  been 
half  fo  foft,  he  would  have  heen  the  greateft  fool 
in  the  univerfe. 

Patrick,  during  the  fhort  time  requifite  to  affift 
his  difmounting  mafter,  had  been  wonderfully 
{truck  with  the  group  before  him.  One  little  boy, 
abamed  at  the  fuperb  appearance  of  the  officer, 
had  got  behind  his  mother's  apron ;  from  whence 
he  fhyly  peeped  at  his  brother,  who  imitated  the 
manual  exercife  with  a  flick,  which  was  as  much 
his  hobby-horfe  in  that  pofition  as  any  other 
could  convert  it  to.  The  youngeft,  a  girl,  was  in 
the  arms  of  her  mother,  whofe  beauty  fhe  reflected 
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in  miniature,  though  fatigue  and  care  had  con- 
fiderably  dulled  the  once  fparkling  eyes  of  the 
widow.  "  And  pray  good  woman,"  fays  Patrick, 
<c  how  long  have  you  loft  your  hufband?  By  me 
foul  it  was  foolifh  of  him  to  lave  fo  many  pretty 
crater*  behind — " 

k  Alas!"'  faid  Mary,  for  that  was  the  widow's 
name,  l<  if  you  had  known  my  poor  William,  you 
would  have  pitied  his  fate;  little  did  I  think  of 
lofing  him  fo  foon  !  Had  it  pleafed  Heaven  to 
have  taken  me,  inftead  of  him " 

Cf  I  mould  have  pitied  him  a  great  deal  more  !" 
•interrupted  Patrick:  c<but  reft yourfelf  a  moment 
in  that  barn,"  continued  he,  "  and,  when  I  have 
put  up  my  horfes,  I'll  come  to  you  again."  Nor 
did  the  honeft  fellow  delay  his  intentions ;  for, 
having  performed  his  office,  he  returned  to  Mary, 
v/hom  he  conduced  to  the  cabin  of  his  father  j 
where,  through  the  intereft  of  Patrick,  fhe  met  a 
cheerful  reception.  Though  Patrick  was  amply 
rewarded  by  the  pleafure  he  took  in  making  them 
all  as  happy  as  lie  could,  he  yet  expreffed  a  fur- 
ther wifh  to  be  acquainted  with  the  widow's  ftory ; 
not  fo  much  from  curiofity,  as  from  a  hope  of  rent 
dering  her  farther  afliftance. 

tf  It  is  painful,"    faid    Mary.,   '•  to  look   back 

upon 
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upon  misfortunes — mine  began  with  my  birth.  My 
mother  died  foon  after  I  was  born,  and  my  father 
when  I  was  very  young.  An  uncle  took  care  of 
me,  and  the  little  property  left  by  my  father; 
which  though  very  fmall,  was  fufficient  to  make 
my  uncle  wifh  it  his.  With  this  view,  on  my  be- 
ing feventeen  years  old,  he  liftened  to  the  pro- 
pofals  of  a  neighbouring  farmer;  who,  fpite  of 
my  diflike  to  himt  was  fo  partial  to  me,  that  he 
offered  to  wave  all  right  to  my  father's  legacy. 
He  was  not  a  young  man,  and  he  was  very  ugly ; 
but,  as  my  uncle  was  not  to  marry  him,  he 
thought  that  of  no  confequence.  One  little  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  difconcerted  his  fcheme:  I 
was  already  married  to  my  dear  William  ;  who, 
from  being  a  play-fellow  with  me,  had  contracted 
an  affeclion,  which  on  my  fide  was  as  warmly  re-, 
turned.  William  affured  me,  that  the  only  way 
to  prevent  my  uncle's  refusing  his  confent,  would 
be,  never  to  ask  it,  and,  as  I  had  my  own  reafons 
for  being  of  the  fame  opinion,  we  were  privately 
married. 

My  uncle,  upon  intimation  of  this,  turned  me 
out  of  doors,  and  William  called  on  him  next 
morning  to  defire  my  father's  legacy  might  be  fent 
after  me.  My  uncle  talked  a  great  deal  more 
than  William  could  underftand;  and  then  called  in 
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a  lawyer  to  explain  his  meaning,  who  puzzled 
poor  William  ten  times  more.  In  fhort,  my  uncle 
had  pofffjfion;  and,  after  my  hufband  had  fpent  all 
his  cafh,  wc  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  our 
hopes;  for  our  lawyer,  who  told  us  the  more  mo- 
ney we  fpent  the  better  it  would  be,  when  he  found 
we  had  no  more,  accepted  a  bribe  from  my  uncle, 
and  left  us  in  the  lurch.  I  wondered  at  it  then, 
but  have  fince  learnt  fuch  things  are  very  com- 
mon. All  the  law  which  we  had  paid  for  was  now 
of  no  ufe:  we  had  two  children,  and  were  almoft 
ftarving,  when  William  unluckily  took  it  in  his 
head  to  go  for  a  foldicr;  he  faid  the  war  might 
enable  him  to  make  his  fortune,  and  future  happi- 
nefs  would  rccompencc  us  for  a  prefent  parting. 
I  would  have  had  him  turn  lawyer,  fince  they  get 
money  fo  eafily;  but  was  told  it  required  lefs  ho- 
nefty,  and  more  cunning,  than  William's,  to  thrive 
in  that  profeffion.  In  fhort  William  went,  not- 
withstanding all  I  could  fay  to  the  contrary,  after 
prevailing  on  a  few  friends  to  put  me  in  a  little 
fhop,  and  bidding  me  be  chearful  and  induftrious 
till  his  return.  For  a  while  I  heard  frequently 
from  him,  and  things  went  well  enough;  but  a  re- 
port being  now  prevalent  that  he  was  dead,  and  I 
receiving  no  more  letters,  thofe  friends  of  Willi- 
am's who  had  aflifted  in  fettling  me  at  his  depar- 
ture, began  to  talk  of  wanting  their  own,  and  told 
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me  what  a  pity  it  was  I  had  offended  my  uncle  to 
marry  a  vagabond. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  hear  them  patiently, 
and  cry  when  they  were  gone  :  but  at  length,  my 
hopes  being  quite  extinguifhed,  for  I  had  frill 
thoughts  my  poor  William  might  be  alive,  I  fell 
fick  ;  and  my  creditors  employing  that  very  law- 
yer who  had  before  done  us  fo  much  harm,  he 
feized  on  my  fhop,  and  as  he  faid  it  would  be 
cruel  to  fend  me  to  gaol,  I  was  once  more  turned 
out  of  doors,  8c  my  little  ones — theyoungeft  bora 
fince  William's  departure — with  their  mother,  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wide  world.  I  had  heard  Billy  s 
regiment  was  in  Ireland  ;  and  a  kind-hearted  fea- 
faring  gentleman  offering  me  a  paffage,  I  thought 
it  better  to  feek  news  of  him  myfelf  than  to  write; 
and,  if  I  failed,  it  would  be  no  worfe  ftarving 
among  ftrangers  than  with  friends  who  had  twice 
ufed  me  fo  cruelly.  When  we  landed  the  mailer 
gave  me  a  little  money  to  affift  me  on  the  road. 
My  former  illnefs,  however,  returning  on  the  way, 
I  was  obliged  to  flop  till  I  was  better  in  my 
health,  but  fo  poor  in  pocket,  that  yefterday  I 
laid  out  my  lalt  halfpenny  in  bread  for  my  chil- 
dren; and,  for  their  fakes,  was  I  obliged  to-day 
to  afk  that  charity  you  now  bellow  on  me.  I  am 
fare  you  will  lofc  nothing  by  it;  for  the  parfon 

who 
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•who  married  William  and  I,  and  who  to  my  for- 
row  died  foon  after,  for  he  taught  me  a  great  deal, 
and  was  a  very  good  friend,  ufed  to  fay,  that  who- 
ever is  made  the  inftrument  by  which  the  Almighty 
pleafes  to  do  us  good,  will  never  want  that  kind- 
nefs  which  he  is  permitted  to  render  to  others." 

"  And  I  don't  know  a  greater  kindnefs  any 
body  could  do  me,"  returned  Patrick,  "  than  to 
fet  me  within  reach  of  a  friend  or  two,  or  an  un- 
cle, or  a  lawyer  that  you  have  been  juft  mention- 
ing, may  I  never  fee  fweet  Billy  Sharinan  again, 
if  I  would  not" — 

A  loud  knock  at  the  cabin  cjoor  prevented  Pa- 
trick from  giving  farther  vent  to  the  over-flow  of 
honeft  indignation  which  frofe  in  his  breaft.  It 
was  night,  and  a  heavy  ftorm  of  hail  rattled  againft 
the  window;  a  voice  from  without  demanded 
fheltcr. 

Patrick  half  opened  the  door;  and  was  rcqueft- 
ed  by  a  genteel  young  man  on  horfeback  to  per- 
mit himfelf  and  fervant  to  alight  there,  as  they 
had  loft  thcr  way  <;  To  be  fare  I  will!"  fays  Pa- 
trick; t;  (lep  in,  your  honour,  I'll  help  your  man 
to  put  the  poor  beads  in  a  good  liable,  and  perhaps 
procure  you  a  better  birth  than  this  poor  cabin  af- 
fords."— ;<  I  defire  no  better,"  replied  the  gentle- 
man. 
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rriari,  "  but  if  you  cart  houfe  my  horfes,  do ;  for 
they  have  been  rode  hard  to-day."  Patrick  an- 
fwered  with  a  bow,  and  fet  off  with  the  fervant  and 
fcorfes  to  the  great  houfe  hard  by,  where  he  knew 
he  might  rely  on  his  mailer's  intereft  to  fulfil  hi« 
own  prorhife :  for  though  the  captain  would  not 
relieve  a  poor  woman  and  three  children,  the  dif- 
trefs  of  a  man  of  fafhion  was  quite  another  affair. 

Patrick's  father,  in  the  mean  time,  did  the  ho- 
nours of  his  little  cabin;  the  gentleman  eat  brown 
bread;  drank  home-brewed  beer;  kiffed  all  the 
children;  and,  gueffing  at  their  mother's  fituation, 
forced  her  acceptance  of  a  guinea.  The  tears  of 
gratitude  were  yet  in  her  eye,  when  Patrick  and 
the  fervant  returned.  On  the  entrance  of  the 
latter,  who  before  had  ftaid  without.  Mary  fainted. 
— It  was  her  William!— he  flew  to  her — the  gen- 
tleman was  aftonifhed,  and  Patrick  whittled  an 
Irifli  jig.  An  eclairciffement  fpeedily  took  place. 
William  had  been  taken  prifoner,  in  company  with 
his  prefent  mafter,  whofe  life  he  had  preferved; 
his  mailer  was  exchanged,  on  condition  of  not 
bearing  arms  in  the  prefent  war:  he  had  therefore 
procured  William's  releafe  and  d  if  charge ;  taken 
Kim  into  his  fervice;  and  the  veffel  in  which  they 
were  returning  having  been  driven  on  the  Iriih 
coaft  they  quitted  her,  took   horfes,  and  went  to 

C  fou?.e 
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fortie  nearer  conveyance  for  England,  when  Wil- 
liam, inwardly  vexed  at  the  fuppofed  protraction 
of  his  abfence  from  Mary,  was  conducted  by  pro- 
vidence, unexpectedly,  to  her  arms! 

His  mafter,  on  hearing  the  ftory,  liberally  re- 
warded the  kindnefs  of  honeft  Patrick;  and,  hav- 
ing conveyed  William  and  Mary  to  his  own  eftate 
where  he  comfortably  fettled  them  in  a  farm,  is  it 
hard  to  fay  whether  he  Jell,  or  dispevjed,  more 
pleafure,  in  at  once  performing  an  aft  of  genero- 
fity,  and  difcharging  a  debt  of  gratitude. 


ANECDOTE. 

A  YOUNG  gentleman  and  lady  in  a  church  in 
America,  happened  to  be  in  the  fame  pew; 
during  the  fermon  the  youth  read  fomething  in 
the  eyes  of  the  fair  one,  which  made  a  deeper  im- 
prcffion  on  his  mind  than  the  pious  lecture  of  the 
preacher.  As  love  is  feldom  without  an  expedi- 
ent, he  prefented  her  with  the  following  verfes, 
from  the  fecond  epiftle  of  John,  fi  And  now  I 
befeech  thee,  lady,  not  as  I  wrote  a  new  com- 
mandment unto  thee,  but  that  which  we  had  from 
the  beginning,  that  we  love  one  another." 

After 
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After  perufal,  fhe  in  anfwer  opened  to  the  id 
chapter  of  Ruth,  verfe  16. 

"  And  Ruth  faid,  entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee, 
nor  to  return  from  following  after  thee,  for  whi- 
ther thou  goeft  I  will  go,  and  where  thou  lodgeft 
I  will  lodge,  thy  people  Ihall  be  my  people,  and 
thy  God  my  God." 


RE  F  LECTIO  N  S 

OK 

SCEPTICISM  and  INFIDELITY. 

TO  thofe  who  are  perfuaded  of  the  truth  o£ 
Chriftianity,  the  increafe  of  fcepticifm  and 
infidelity  muft  ever  be  a  lamentable  confideration. 
When  men  poflefled  of  talents  which,  properly 
directed,  might  do  honour  to  themfelves,  and  be-, 
nefit  to  their  country,  ufe  all  their  abilities  to  de- 
ftroy  the  moft  facred  principles  of  religion,  it  may 
be  truly  faid,  that  fuch  learning,  and  gifts  fo  em- 
ployed, are  a  curfe  to  the  poffefTor,  and  a  misfor- 
tune to  mankind.  It  is,  however,  a  confolation 
to  the  religious  mind,  that  when  the  mift  of  igno- 
rance is  difpelled,  truth  mull  appear  in  its  genuine 
C  s  colour; 
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colour;  and  cannot  fail  to  convince  and  engage 
the  heart.  Thus  the  theological  writings  of  a  Boyle, 
a  Newton,  and  a  Locke,  will  be  the   admiration 
of  good  men  to  the  lateft  ages;  while   thofe  of  a 
Voltaire,  a  Hume,  and  a  Gibbon,  will  fink  into 
merited  obloquy,  if  not  oblivion.     A  contempt 
and  ridicule  of  things  relating  to  religion  is,   I  am 
forry  to  obferve,  too  prevalent   among  the  youth 
of  this  age;  much  of  which  arifes  from  a  miftaken 
notion,  that   religious  and  civil  freedom  are  in- 
compatable  with  each  other,  and  that  religion  has 
been  the  caufe  of  oppreffion  in  moft  parts  of  the 
world.     Under  the  cloak  of  religion,  that   many 
impofitions,  and  much  oppreffion,   have  been  ex- 
ercifed  in  all  ages,  no  man  can  deny;  but,  to  at- 
tribute to  religion   what  has   been  occafioned   by 
the  abufe  of  it  in  evil  men,  is  certainly  unjuft, 
and   evinces   too  much   unconcern   about   things 
which  are  of  the  greateft  moment.     So  far  from 
religion's  being  acceilary  to  flavery,  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  flavery    cannot  exift  in    a  country 
where  the  genuine  principles  of  religion  are  under- 
stood and  pra&ifed  by  the  inhabitants.     At  a  time 
when  moil  men  profefs  themfelves   champions  for 
liberty,  let  it  not  be   imagined  that   fetting   afide 
religion,  as  a  farce  and  endeavouring  to  deftroy  a 
beliefof  the  foul's  immortality,   will  give  freedom 

and  peace  to  mankind. 

There 
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There  is  no  greater  evil  can  befal  us  than  this 
fruitful  fource  o^  every  calamity.  What  is  man, 
deprived  of  the  glorious  hope  of  immortality ! 

What  can  we  expe£l,  from  thofe  who  wifh  to 
annihilate  this  ineftimable  part  of  our  faith  ;  and 
even  rejoice  in   a   horrid  endeavour  to  perfuade 
themfelvcs   that  there  is  no  God!     Let  the  youth 
of  Britain   beware  how  they  imbibe  fuch  mifer- 
able  philofophy  as  this;  for  the  progrefs  offcepti- 
cifm  and  infidelity,   when  once  they  have  gained 
admiffion  to  the  heart,   is  infenfibly  rapid.     Be- 
ware, left  under  the  difguife  of  enlarged  thought, 
and  freedom  of  mind,  this  poifon  fhould  find  en- 
trance!    Take  from  man    the  belief  of  God  and 
eternity,  he  is  worfe   than   a  beaft.     Immortality 
is  one  of  the  mod  ennobling  confiderations  to  the 
human  mind.     When    we   confidcr   that  we  have 
fpirits  which  may  be  happy   in   the   enjoyment  of 
a  blifsful  eternity,  it  gives  energy  to  every  pious 
thought  and  refolution;  and  when,  on   the   other 
hand,  we  reflecl  that  the    foul  maybejuftly  fen- 
tenced   to   fuffer  for   iniquity,  it   will  enable   us, 
with  the  affiftance  of  divine  grace,  to  refifl:  tempta- 
tion.    In   whatever  light  we  view  immortality,  it 
is  conducive  to  our  happinefs,  and  the  good  of  fo- 
ciety.     A  man,  who  can   once  perfuade  himfelf, 
that  there  is    neither  a  God,  nor  hereafter,  will 

ftop 
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flop  at  nothing;  but,  on  the  fmalleft  difappoint- 
inent  in  life,  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence.  It  is 
the  confideration  of  immortality,  which  enables 
the  chrittian  to  bear,  with  a  fortitude  philofophy 
cannot  give,  the  worft  calamites  of  life  ;  being 
fully  aflured,  that  a  juft  God  will  deal  righteoufly. 
What  can  we  think,  of  a  man,  who  tells  us  that 
he  has  thrown  off  the  fhackles  of  religion,  and 
means  to  follow  the  light  of  nature,  deftitute  of 
Revelation!  deluded  mortal !  if  he  obeys  the  light 
of  nature,  that  will  point  him  to  nature's  God. 
The  Sun,  as  he  runs  his  daily  round;  the  Moon, 
as  fhe  fucceeds  the  Sun,  with  every  Star  that  a- 
dorns  the  firmament,  are— 

**  For  ever  finging,  as  they  fhine — 
«  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine." 

I  hope  the  rifing  generation  will  treat  with  con- 
tempt fuch  vain  philofophy;  ever  holding  faftthe 
belief  of  a  God,  and  of  his  divine  Revelation, 
which  is  productive  of  happinefs  and  of  rational 
liberty  to  man;  whereas  the  difbclief  of  thefe  fa-« 
cred  truths  is  attended  with  the  molt  fatal  confe-, 
imences  in  time  ajid  eternity. 
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ANECDOTE 
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FRANCIS  PASQUAL. 

FRANCIS  PASQUAL,  an  Italian  Friaf 
knowing  from  experience,  that  the  dull  uni- 
formity of  the  monaftic  life  required  fome  little 
amufements  to  render  it  fupportable,  the  firft 
thing  he  fet  about  was,  to  find  a  miftrefs.  He 
made  love  to  a  lady  ofeafy  virtue,  who  foon  ad* 
mitted  his  addreffes,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  in* 
formed  him,  that  he  had  a  very  formidable  rival, 
who  was  as  jealous  as  a  tiger,  and  would  not  fail 
to  put  them  both  to  death,  mould  he  difcover 
the  intrigue.  This  was  no  other  than  a  life-guard- 
man,  a  fellow  of  fix  feet  two  inches,  with  a  vaft 
spadd)  like  that  of  Goliath,  and  a  monftrous  pair 
of  curled  whifkers,  that  would  have  cad  a  damp 
on  the  heart  of  any  man  sbut  Francis  Pafqual. 
But  the  monaftic  life  had  not  yet  enervated  him  : 
he  was  accuftomed  to  danger,  and  loved  a  few 
difficulties.  However,  as,  in  his  prefent  charac- 
ter, he  could  not  be  on  a  footing  with  his  rival, 
he  thought  it  belt  only  to  make  ufe  of  prudence 
and  ftratagem  to  fupplant  him  :  thefe  are  the 
ecclefiaftical  arms,  and  they  have  generally 
been  found  too  hard  for  the  military.     The  lady 
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promifcd  him  an  interview  as  foon  as  the  court 
fhould  go  to  Portici,  where  the  life-guard-man's 
duty  obliged  him  to  attend  the  king  of  Naples. 
Pafqual  waited  with  impatience  for  fome  time. 
At  laft  the  wifhed-for  night  arrived:  the  King  fet 
off,  after  the  opera,  with  all  his  guards.  Pafqual 
flew  like  lightning  to  the  arms  of  his  miftrefs:  the 
preliminaries  were  foon  fettled,  and  the  happy 
lovers  had  jult  fallen  afleep,  when  they  were  fud- 
denly  alarmed  by  a  rap,  and  a  well  known  voice 
at  the  door.  The  lady  ftarted  up  in  an  agony  of 
defpair,  alluring  Pafqual  that  they  were  both  un- 
done ;  that  this  was  her  lover,  and  if  fome  expe- 
dient was  not  fallen  upon,  in  the  firft  tranfports 
of  his  fury  he  would  certainly  put  them  both  to 
death.  There  was  no  time  for  reflection:  the 
life-guard-man  demanded  entrance  in  the  moil 
peremptory  manner,  and  the  lady  was  obliged  to 
inftant  compliance.  Pafqual  had  juft  time  to 
gather  his  rags  together,  and  cram  himfelf  in  be- 
low the  bed.  At  that  inftant  the  door  opened, 
and  the  giant  came  in,  rattling  his  arms,  and  ftorm- 
ing  at  his  miftrefs,  for  having  made  him  wait  fo 
long.  However,  file  foon  pacified  him.  He  then 
ordered  her  to  ftrike  a  lighti  that  he  might  fee  to 
undrefs.  This  ftruck  Pafqual  to  the  foul  and  he 
gave  himfelf  up  for  loft  :  however,  the  lady's  ad- 
drefsfaved   him,   when  he  leafl  expecled  it:  in 

bringing 
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bringing  the  tinder,  fhe  took  care  to  let  fall  fome 
water  into  the  box ;  and  all  the  beating  fhe  and 
her  lover  could  beat^  they  tould  not  produce  one 
fpark.  Every  ftroke  of  the  flint  founded  in  Paf- 
qual's  ear  like  his  death-knell;  but,  when  he 
heard  the  life-guard  man  fwearing  at  the  tinder 
for  not  kindling,  he  begari  to  conceive  fome 
hopes,  drid  blefled  the  fertile  invention  of  a  wo- 
man. The  lady  tdld  him  he  might  eafily  get  a 
light  at  the  guard,  which  was  no  great  diftance. 
Pafqual's  heart  leaped  with  joy ;  but  when  the 
foldier  anfwered  that  he  was  abfent  without  leave, 
and  durft  not  be  feen,  it  began  again  to  flag  ;  and; 
on  his  ordering  her  to  go*  it  died  within  him,  and 
he  now  found  himfelf  in  greater  danger  than  ever. 
The  lady  herfelf  was  confounded;  but,  quickly 
recovering  (he  told  him,  it  would  be  too  long 
before  fhe  could  get  dreffed :  but  advifed  him  to 
go  to  the  corner  of  a  neighbouring  ftreet,  where 
there  was  a  lamp  burning  before  the  Virgin  Mary, 
who  could  have  no  objection  to  his  lighting  a 
candle  at  it.  Pafqual  revived ;  but  the  foldier 
declared  he  was  too  much  fatigued  with  his  walk; 
and  would  rather  undrefs  in  the  dark  :  he  at  the 
fame  time  began  to  grope  below  the  bed  for  a  bottle 
of  liqueurs  he  knew  ftood  there.  Pafqual  fhook 
like  a  Quaker :  however,  ftill  he  elcaped.  The 
lady,  obferving  what  he  was  about,  made  a  fpring,1 
D  and 
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and  got  him  the  bottle  at  the  very  inftant  he  was 
within  an  inch  of  feizing  Pafqual's  head.  The 
lady  then  went  to  bed,  and  told  her  lover,  as  it 
was  a  cold  night,  fhe  would  warm  his  place  for 
him.  Pafqual  admired  her  addrefs,  and  began  to 
conceive  fome  hopes  of  efcaping.  His  fitua- 
tion  was  the  mod  irkfome  in  the  world  ;  the  bed 
was  fo  low  that  he  had  no  room  to  move;  and, 
when  the  great  heavy  life-guard  man  entered  it, 
he  found  himfelf  fqueezed  down  to  the  ground. 
He  lay  trembling  and  (lifting  his  breath  for  fomc 
time,  but  found  it  abfolutely  impoffible  to  fupport 
his  fituation  till  morning;  and,  indeed,  if  he  had, 
his  clothes,  which  were  fcattered  about,  mult  in- 
fallibly have  difcovered  him.  He  therefore  be- 
gan to  think  of  making  his  efcape;  but  he  could 
not  move  without  alarming  his  rival,  who  was 
now  lying  above  him.  At  firft,  he  thought  of 
ruming  fuddenly  out,  and  throwing  himfelf  into 
the  ftrcet :  but  this  he  difdained ;  and,  on  fecond 
thoughts,  determined  to  feize  the  life-guard-man's 
fword,  and  either  to  put  him  to  death,  or  make 
an  honourable  capitulation  both  for  himfelf  and 
the  lady. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  reflections,  his  rival  began 
to  more,  and  Pafqual  declared,  that  no  mufic  was 
ever  fo  grateful  to  his   fou!.     He  tried   to  flir  a 

little, 
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little,  and,  finding  that  it  did  not  awake  the  enemy, 
he,  by  degrees,  worked  himfelf  entirely  out  of  his 
prifon.  He  immediately  laid  hold  of  the  great 
Jpada;  when  all  his  fears  forfook  him,  and  he  felt 
as  bold  as  a  lion.  He  now  relinquished  the  daf- 
tardly  fcheme  of  efcaping,  and  only  thought  how 
he  could  beft  retaliate  on  his  rival,  for  all  that  he 
had  made  him  fuffer.  As  Pafqual  was  flark  naked, 
it  was  no  more  trouble  to  him  to  put  on  the  fol- 
dier's  cloathes  than  his  own;  and,  as  both  his 
cloak  and  his  cappouch  together  were  not  worth 
a  fixpence,  he  thought  it  moft  eligible  to  equip 
himfef  a  la  militaire,  and  to  leave  his  facerdotal 
robes  to  the  foldier.  In  a  fliort  time  he  was  dref- 
fed  cap-d-pie.  His  greafy  cowl,  his  cloak,  his 
fandals,  his  rofary,  his  rope  of  difcipline,  he  ga- 
thered together,  and  placed  a  chair  before  the 
bed;  and  girded  himfelf  with  a  great  buff-belt, 
inftead  of  the  cordon  of  St.  Francis,  and  grafping 
his  trufty  toledo  inftead  of  the  crucifix,  he  fallied 
forth  into  the  ftreet.  He  pondered  for  fome 
time  what  fcheme  to  fall  upon ;  and,  at  firft, 
thought  of  returning  in  the  character  of  another 
life-guard-man,  pretended  to  have  been  fent  by 
the  officer  in  quell  of  his  companion,  who,  not 
being  found  in  his  quarters,  was  fuppofed  to  have 
deferted;  and  thus,  after  have  made  him  pay 
heartily  for  all  he  had  fuffered  below  the  bed,  to 
D  z  leave; 
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leave  him  to  the,  enjoyment  of  his  panic,  and  the 
elegant  fuit  of  clothes  he  had  provided  him. 
However,  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  revenge, 
and  determined  on  one  ftill  more  folid.  He  went 
to  the  guard,  and,  told  the  officer,  that  he  had 
met  a  Capuchin  Friar,  with  all  the  enfigns  of  his 
fan&ity  about  him,  fculking  through  the  ftreets 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  they  pretend  to  be 
employed  in  prayers  for  the  fin  of  mankind;  that 
his  curiofjty  promped  him  to  follow  him ;  that,  as 
he  expe&ed,  the  holy  Friar  went  ftrait  to  the 
houfe  of  a  celebrated  courtezan;  that  he  faw  him 
admitted,  and  liftened  at  the  window  till  he  heard 
them  go  to  bed  together;  that,  if  he  did  not  find 
the  information  to  be  true,  he  would  refign  him- 
felf  his  pnfoner,  and  fubmit  to  whatever  punifh- 
ment  he  thought  proper.  The  officer  and  his 
guard,  delighted  to  have  fuch  a  hold  of  a  Capu- 
chin (who  pretend  to  be  the  very  models  of  fan- 
ftity,  and  who  revile  in  a  particular  manner,  the 
licentious  life  of  the  military),  turned  with  utmoft 
alacrity,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  Pafqual,  foon 
furrounded  the  lady's  houfe.  Pafqual  began 
thundering  at  the  door,  and  demanded  entrance 
for  the  officer  and  his  guard.  The  unhappy  fol- 
dier,  waking  with  the  noife,  and  not  doubting  that 
it  was  a  detachment  fent  to  feize  him,  gave  him- 
felf  up  to  defpair,  and  inftantly  took  fhelter  in  the 

very 
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yery  place  that  Pafqual  had  fo  lately  occupied ; 
at  the  fame  time  laying  hold  of  the  things  he 
found  on  the  chair,  never  doubting  but  that  they 
were  his  own  cloathes. 

As  the  lady  was  fomewhat  dilatory  in  opening 
the  door,  Pafqual  pretended  to  put  his  foot  to  it, 
when,  up  it  flew;  and,  entering  with  the  officer 
and  his  guard,  he  demanded  the  body  of  a  Capu- 
chin friar,  who,  they  were  informed,  lodged  with 
her  that  night.  As  the  lady  had  heard  Pafqual  go 
out,  and  had  no  fufpicion  that  he  would  inform 
againft  himfelf,  fhe.protefted  her  innocence  in  the 
moll  folemn  manner,  taking  all  the  Saints  to  wiu 
nefs  that  (he  knew  no.  fuch  perfon;  but  Pafqual, 
fufpecting  the  retreat  of  the  lover,  began  groping 
below  the  bed,  and  foon  pulled  out  his  own  greafy 
cowl  and  cloak.     ;  Here,'   faid  he  to  the  officers, 

*  here  are  proofs  enough,  I'll  anfwer  for  it,  Signor 
'Padre  himfelf  is  at  no  great  diftance:'  and  put- 
ting his  nofe  below  the  bed,  *  Fogh!'  fays  he, 

•  I  fmell  him ;  he  {links  like  a  fox.  The  fureft 
way  of  finding  a  Capuchin  is  by  the  nofe;  you 
may  wind  him  a  mile  off.'  Then  lowering  their 
lantern,  they  beheld  the  unfortunate  lover  fqueezed 
in  betwixt  the  bed  and  the  ground,  and  almoft  fti- 
fled.  '  Ee-co  lo!'  faid  Pafqual;  here  he  is,  with 
all  the  enfigns  of  his  holinefs:'  and,  pulling  them 

out 
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out  one  after  another,  the  crucifix,  the  rofary,  and 
the  cord  of  difcipline,  *  You  may,  fee,   fays  he, 

*  that  Reverend  Father  came  here  to  do  penance:' 
'and  taking  up  the  cord,  '  Suppofe  now  we  mould 
6  aflifi:  him  in  the  meritorious  work.  c  Andiamo, 
c  Signor  Padret  Andiamo.     We  will  fave  you  the 

*  trouble  of  inflicting  it  yourfelf;  and  whether  you 
'  came  here  to  fin,  or  to  repent,  by  your  own  max- 
c  ims,  you  know,  a  little  found  difcipline  is  always 

*  healthful  to  the  foul.'  The  guard  were  lying 
round  the  bed  in  convulfions  of  laughter;  and 
began  breaking  the  moft  galling,  and  mofl  info- 
lent  jokes  upon  the  fuppofed  Padre.  The  life- 
guard-man abfolutely  thought  himfelf  enchanted. 
He  at  laft  ventured  to  fpeak  ;  and  declared  they 
were  all  in  a  miftake;  that  he  was  no  Capuchin. 
Upon  which,  the  laugh  redoubled,  and  the  coarfeft 
jokes  were  repeated.  The  lady,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  the  heft  diffembled  marks  of  fear  and 
aftonifhment,  ran  about  the  room,  exclaimed: 
"  Oime  Siamo  Perduti,  Siamo  incantati,  Siamo 
insorcelati."  Pafqual,  delighted  to  fee  his  plan 
had  taken  its  full  effect,  thought  it  now  time  to 
make  his  retreat,  before  the  unfortunate  lover 
could  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  his 
clothes,  and  perhaps  detecting  him  :  he  therefore 
pretended  regimental  bufinefs,  and,  regreting  that 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Portici?  took  his  leave  of 

the 
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the  officer  and  his  guard ;  at  the  fame  time,  re- 
commended, by  all  means,  to  treat  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther with  all  that  reverence  and  refpecl:  that  was 
due  to  Co  facred  a  perfon. 

The  life-guard-man  when  he  got  out  from  below 
the  bed,  began  to  look  about  for  his  clothes;  but 
obferved  nothing  but  the  greafy  weeds  of  a  Capu- 
chin Friar,  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  heaven 
had  delivered  him  over,  for  his  offences  to  the 
.power  of  fome  demon;  (for  of  all  mortals  the  Nea- 
politan foldiers  are  the  moft  fuperftitious.)  The 
lady,  too,  a&ed  her  part  fo  well,  that  he  had  no 
longer  doubt  of  it.  <e  Thus  it  is,"  faid  he  in  a 
penitential  voice,  <c  to  offend  heaven  !  I  own  my 
**  fin.  I  knew  it  was  friday,  and  yet,  Oh,  flefh, 
M  flefh!  had  it  been  any  other  day,  I  {till  mould 
"  have  been  what  I  was.  Oh,  St.  Januario !  I  paffed 
"  thee  too  without  paying  thee  due  refpecl: :  thy  all 
<s  feeing  eye,  has  found  me  out.  Gentleman,  do 
"  with  me  what  you  pleafe :  I  am  not  what  I  feem 
''to  be." — *  No,   no,'  faid   the  Officer,  '  we  are 

*  fenfible  of  that.  But  come,  Signor  Padre,  on 
6  with  your  garments,  and  march :  we   have  no 

*  time  to  trifle.  Here,  Corporal,'  giving  him  the 
'  cordon,  tie  his  hands,  and  let  him  feel  the  weight 
'  of  St.  Francis :  the  Saint  owes  him  that,  for  hav- 

*  ing   fo  impudently  denied  him  for  his  mafter.' 
The  poor  foldier  was  perfectly  pafiive :  they  ar- 
rayed 
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Tayecl  him  in  the  fandals,  the  cowl,  and  the  cloak 
of  Francis  Pafqual,  and  put  the  great  rofary  about 
his  neck ;  and  a  moft  woeful  figure  he  made.  The 
Officer  made  him  look  in  the  glafs,  to  try  if  he 
could  recolleft  himfelf;  and  afked,  If  he  was  a 
Capuchin  now  or  not  ?  He  was  fhocked  at  his 
own  appearance;  but  bore  every  thing  with  meek- 
nefs  and  refignation.  They  then  conducted  him 
to  the  guard,  belabouring  him  all  the  way  with 
the  cord  of  St.  Francis,and  afked  him  every  ftroke^ 
if  he  knew  his  matter  now?  In  the  mean  timej 
Pafqual  was  fnug  in  his  convent^  enjoying  the  fe- 
cret  of  his  adventure. 

He  had  a  fpare  cloak  and  cowl,  and  was  foort 
equipped  again  like  one  of  the  holy  fathers :  he 
then  took  the  clothes  and  accoutrements  of  the 
life-guard-man,  and  laid  them  in  a  heap,  near  the 
gate  of  another  convent  of  Capuchins,  but  at  a 
great  diftancefrom  his  own,  referving  only  to  him- 
felf a  trifle  of  money  which  he  found  in  the  bree- 
ches-pocket, juft  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  lofs 
of  his  cloak  and  cowl;  and  even  this,  he  faid,  he 
fhould  have  held  facred,  but  he  knew  whoever 
fhould  find  the  cloak,  would  certainly  make  law- 
ful prize  of  it.  The  poor  foldier  remained  next 
day  a  fpe&acle  of  ridicule  to  all  the  world.  At 
lafl:  his  companions  heard  of  his  ftrange  metamor- 

phofis. 
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£hofis,  and  came  in  troops  to  fee  him.  Their  jokes 
were  (till  more  galling  than  thofe  of  the  guard  j 
but,  as  he  thought  himfelf  under  the  finger  of 
God,  or  at  leaft  of  St.  Januarius,  he  bore  all  with 
meeknefs  and  patience;  at  laft  his  clothes  were 
found,  and  he  was  fet  at  liberty;  but  he  believes 
to  this  day,  that  the  whole  was  the  work  of  th» 
Devil j  fent  to  chaftife  him  for  his  fin;  and  has  ne- 
ver feen  his  miftrefs  on  a  friday,  nor  paffed  the 
ftatute  of  St.  Januarius  without  muttering  a  prayer* 


ON  THE 

IMPROVEMENT  of  TIME. 

rTPHE  power  of  looking  forward  into  futurity, 
-*■  though  it  is  the  diftinguifhing  mark  of  rea- 
fon,  yet,  if  mifapplied,  or  mifufed,  will  ferve 
only  to  flatter  tbe  imagination,  miflead  the  mind 
into  a  mazy  track  of  errors,  and  embitter  the  few 
comforts  of  life.  It  is  a  misfortune  incident  to 
all  men,  more  efpecially  to  people  of  volatile  dif- 
pofitions,  that  they  know  not  how  to  enjoy  the 
prefent  hour.  The  mind  of  man  is  perpetually 
planning  out  fchemes  of  future  happinefs,  and 
contemplating  diftant  profpetls  of  pleafure,  which 
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he  flatters  himfelf  he  is  one  day  to  poflefs,  inftead 
of  endeavouring  to  enjoy  the  prefent  with  folid 
fatisfa&ion.  This  difpofition  of  mind  makes  us 
live  in  a  continual  flate  of  expectation;  for  when 
we  have  gained  any  thing  which  we  have  long 
wifhed  for,  when  the  tardy  revolution  of  time 
has  brought  to  us  what  we  have  long  impatiently 
expected,  we  foon  grow  cool  with  pofleflion,  and 
look  with  indifference  upon  that  which  fo  lately 
engaged  our  attention,  and  was  the  fole  object  of 
our  hopes.  Like  children  we  long  for  a  bauble: 
no  fooner  have  got  it,  but  we  are  tired,  and  long 
for  another.  More  pleafed  with  the  gratification 
of  our  wayward  humours  than  with  the  poffefling 
of  the  thing  we  wanted,  new  objefts  new  plea- 
furcs,  then  ftrike  our  imaginations :  thefe  we 
purfuc  with  the  fame  earneftnefs;  thefe  we  long 
for  with  the  fame  impatience,  and  poflefs  thera 
with  the  fame  difappointment  and  diffatisfaction. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  (o 
many  fruitlcls  endeavours,  and  fo  many  repeated 
difappointments,  would  effectually  cure  us  of  in- 
dulging our  minds  in  the  fond  expectation  of  fu- 
ture felicity;  that  we  mould  at  laft  be  prevailed 
upon  to  fit  down  contented  in  our  refpe&ive  fta- 
tions,  to  enjoy  the  blefiings  that  are  fet  before  us, 
and  to  make  the  moil  of  that  only  portion  of  time 
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which  we  can  with  any  certainty  call  our  own  : 
yet  fuch  is  our  nature,  that  in  fpite  df  the  raoft 
convincing  demonft rations  of  the  folly  of  building 
upon  futurity,  though  we  fee  people  unexpectedly 
fink  into  the  grave,  who  were  engaged  in  the  fame 
eager  purfuits  with  ourfelves,  we  frill  continue  to 
perfevere  in  the  delufion. 

This  difpofition  in  the  human  mind,  to  leave 
what  it  has,  or  the  things  which  are  behind,  as  the 
Apoflle  phrafes  it,  to  prefs  forward  to  what  is  be- 
fore, has  no  doubt  its  ufe  in  the  conftitution  of 
man;  and  was,  as  every  thing  elfe,  ordained  with 
wifdom  by  the  Great  Creator,  to  lead  him  on  to 
further  and  further  improvement  in  the  fearch  of 
greater  and  greater  perfection  and  happinefs.  But 
this,  like  all  our  faculties  or  difpofitions,  muft  be 
regulated  and  guided  by  reafon,  to  produce  the 
intended  effects.  And  was  this  to  be  the  cafe,  he 
would  learn  from  this  difpofition  in  him,  to  refie£l 
that  he  is  defigned  for  higher  and  higher  improve- 
ment and  happinefs,  and  beyond  what  he  can  at- 
tain to  in  this  world,  and  confequently  direct  his 
thoughts  to  fome  future  ftate  of  being.  Would 
every  man,  inftead  of  indulging  vain  and  uncer- 
tain expectations,  inftead  of  forming  romantic 
fchemesof  vifionary  happinefs,  employ  his  thoughts 
and  the  faculties  of  his  mind  in  ftudying  how  he 
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may  beft  improve  the  prefent  hour,  he  would  find 
folid  advantages  refulting  from  his  conduct  and 
be  enabled  to  call  a  retrofpe&ive  eye  upon  pad 
life  with  pleafure  and  felf-fatisfa&ion.  Happinefs, 
as  much  as  our  nature  will  admit  of,  is  in  every 
man's  power  to  obtain:  it  does  not  require  a  great 
genius,  or  eminent  abilities  to  render  life  agreea- 
ble. This  muft  be  afcribed  as  well  to  their  utter 
negligence  of  inattention  to  the  duties  of  religion 
and  chriftianity,  as  to  the  volatility  of  their  difpo- 
fitions,  and  uncommon  vigour  of  imagination  and 
fancy,  which  make  them  conftantly  languifh  after, 
novelties,  and  as  conftantly  leave  their  wifhes  un- 
fapsfied  and  difappointed. 

But  it  is  our  intereft,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to 
feize  on  the  prefent  opportunity  of  improving  our 
time  to  the  beft  advantage,  while  it  is  yet  in  our 
power,  confidering  that  it  flies  from  us  every  mo- 
ment, and  is  never  to  return  again  for  a  fecond 
trial  of  our  obedience.  When  we  ftand  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  we  fee  things  as  they  really 
are,  without  any  mafk  or  falfe  colouring.  At  that 
awful  period,  power  will  have  loft  its  ftrength  to 
proteft,  riches  their  value  to  relieve,  knowledge 
its  voice  to  inftruQ,  pleafures  their  charms  to  al- 
lure; fo  that  the  power  which  was  not  before  ex- 
erted to  defend  the  helplefs3  the  wealth  which  never 
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fed  the  poor,  the  knowledge  which  never  perfuaded 
to  virtue,  and  the  time  fpent  in  vicious  pleafures, 
were  wretchedly  employed,  and,  at  the  gloomy 
hour  of  death,  can  neither  give  hope,  peace  or 
comfort. — How  fweet  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
reflection  of  thofe  whofe  time  has  been  employed 
to  good  purpofe,  according  to  their  capacities 
and  ftations  in  the  world!  How  happy  is  the  prof- 
pcQ:  of  the  great,  whofe  power  defended  the  op- 
prelfed;  of  the  rich,  whofe  wealth  relieved  the  in- 
digent, and  raifed  merit  from  diftrefs ;  of  the 
learned,  whofe  knowledge  diffufed  a  love  of  virtue 
and  piety;  and  of  every  perfon  who  did  all  the 
good,  and  prevented  all  the  evil  in  their  power! 
Their  time  and  talents  were  wifely  employed,  and 
the  reflection  on  it  will  give  them  pleafure  at  this 
awful  period,  and  their  hopes  will  afcend  to  an 
happy  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 
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ROYAL  PRUDENCE. 

HENRY  the  Fifth,  King  of  England,  while 
he  was  Prince  of  Wales  by  his  loofc  and 
diflblute  conduct,  was  daily  giving  his  father  great 
caufe  of  pain  and  uneafinefs.  His  court  was  the 
receptacle  of  libertines,  debauchees,  buffoons,  pa- 
ratopes, and  all  the  other  fpecies  of  vermin  which 
are  at  once  the  difgrace  and  ruin  of  young 
princes.  The  wild  pranks  and  riotous  exploits  of 
the  prince  and  his  companions  were  the  common 
topics  of  convcrfation.  This  degeneracy  in  the 
heir  of  the  crown  was  not  more  difagreeable  to  the 
king  himfelf,  who  loved  him  with  a  moft  tender 
affeftion,  than  it  was  alarming  to  the  nation  in 
general,  who  trembled  at  the  profpeel  of  being 
one  day  governed  by  a  prince  of  his  character. 
But  their  fears  were  happily  removed ;  for  no 
fooner  had  the  young  king  afTumed  the  reins  of 
government,  than  he  fhewed  himfelf  to  be  ex- 
tremely worthy  of  the  high  ftation  to  which  he  was 
advanced.  He  called  together  the  diffolute  com- 
panions of  his  youth;  acquainted  them  with  his 
intended  reformation ;  advifed  them  to  imitate 
his  good  examples;  and  after  having  forbid  them 
to  appear  in  his  prefence  for  the  future,  if  they 
continued  in  their  old  courfes,  he  difmiffed  them 
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with  liberal  prefents.  He  chofe  a  new  council, 
compofed  of  the  wifeft  and  belt  men  in  the  king- 
dom: he  reformed  the  benches,  by  difcarding  the 
ignorant  and  corrupt  judges,  and  fupplying  their 
places  with  perfons  of  courage,  knowledge,  and 
integrity.  Even  the  chief  juftice  Gafcoigne,  who 
had  committed  young  Henry  to  prifon,  and  who, 
on  that  account,  trembled  to  approach  the  royal 
prefence,  was  received  with  the  utmoft  cordiality 
and  friendfhip;  and,  inftead  of  being  reproached 
for  his  paft  conduct,  was  warmly  exhorted  to  pre- 
fevere  in  the  fame  Uriel;  and  impartial  execution 
of  the  laws.  When  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
applied  to  him  for  permiffion  to  impeach  a  great 
man,  for  holding  opinions  contrary  to  the  efta* 
blifhed  religion,  he  told  him,  he  was  averfe  to 
fuch  fanguinary  methods  of  converlion;  that  rea- 
fon  and  argument  were  the  proper  weapons  for 
defending  and  maintaining  the  truth :  and  that  the 
moll  gentle  means  ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be 
employed,  in  order  to  reclaim  men  from  their 
errors. 

In  a  word,  he  feemed  determined  to  bury  all 
party  diftin£tions  in  eternal  oblivion,  and  to  ap- 
prove himfelf  the  common  father  and  protector 
of  all  his  fubjecls,  without  exception.  Even  be- 
fore his  father's  death,  he  feems  to  have  been  fen- 
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fible  of  the  folly  and  impropriety  of  his  condaft; 
and  determined  to  reform:  for  his  father  being 
naturally  of  a  jealous  and  fufpicious  difpofition, 
liftened  to  the  fuggeflions  of  Come  of  his  courtiers, 
•who  insinuated  that  his  fori  had  an  evil  defign  up- 
on his  crown  and  authority. 

Thefe  infinuations  filled  his  bread  with  the  moft 
anxious  fears  and  apprehenfions,  and  perhaps  he 
might  have  had  recourfe  to  very  difagreeable  expe- 
dients, in  order  to  prevent  the  imaginary  danger, 
had  not  his  fufpicions  been  removed  by  the  pru- 
dent conduct  of  the  young  prince.  He  was  no 
fooner  informed  of  his  father's  jealoufy,  than  he 
repaired  to  court,  and  throwing  himfelf  on  his 
knees  accolted  the  king  in  the  following  terms: 

*;  I  underftand,  my  Liege,  that  you  fufpecl  me 
of  entertaining  defigns  againft  your  crown  and 
perfon.  I  own  I  have  been  guilty  of  many  ex- 
celTes,  which  have  jultly  expofed  me  to  your  dif~ 
pleafure:  but  I  take  heaven  to  witnefs,  that  I  ne- 
ver harboured  a  fingle  thought  inconfiflent  with 
that  duty  and  veneration  which  I  owe  to  your  ma- 
jelty.  Thofe  who  charge  me  with  fuch  criminal 
intentions  only  want  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of 
your  reign,  and  to  alienate  your  affections  from 
your  (on  and  fucceiTor.  I  have  therefore  taken 
the  liberty  to  come  into  your  prefence,  and  hum- 
bly 
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bly  beg  you  will  caufe  my  conduft  to  be  examined 
with  as  much  rigour  and  feverity  as  that  of  the 
meaneft  of  your  fubjefts;  and  if  I  be  found  guilty, 
I  will  cheerfully  fubmit  to  any  pvhifhment  you. 
fhall  think  proper  to  inflict.  This  fcrutiny,  I  de- 
mand, not  only  for  the  fatisfaSion  of  your  majefty, 
but  Hkewife  for  the  vindication  of  my  own  charac- 
ter." 

The  king  was  fo  highly  fatisfied  with  this  pru- 
dent and  ingenuous  addrefs,  that  he  embraced 
him  with  great  tendernefs,  acknowledging  that  his 
fufpicions  were  entirely  removed,  and  that  for  the 
future  he  would  never  harbour  a  thought  prejudi- 
cial to  his  loyalty  and  honour. 


PORTRAIT 

OF 

JOHN,  EARL  GRANVILLE. 

/COMMANDING  beauty,  fmooth'd  by  chear-: 

^^  ful  grace, 

Sat  on  the  open  features  of  his  face  ; 

Bold  was  his  language,  rapid,  glowing,  ftrong.— •> 

And  fcience  flow'd  fpontaneous  from  his  tongue. 

A  genius,  feizing  fyftemy,  flighting  rules, 

F  And 
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And  void  of  gall,  with  boundlefs  feorn  of  fools. 

Ambition  dealt  her  flambeau  to  his  hand, 

And  Bacchus  fprinkled  fuel  on  the  brand. 

His  wiffi — to  counfel  monarchs,  or  controul; 

His  means — th'  impetuous  ardour  of  his  foul: 

For,  while  his  views  outfhipt  a  mortal's  fpan, 

Nor  prudence  drew,  nor  craft  purfu'd  the  plan. 

Swift  fell  the  fcaffold  of  his  airy  pride, 

But,  flightly  built,  diffus'd  no  ruin  wide, 

Unhurt,  undaunted,  undifturb'd  he  fell, 

Cou'd  laugh  the  fame,  and  the  fame  ftories  tell : 

And  more  a  fage  than  he,  who  bad  await 

His  revels,  till  his  conquefts  were  compleat, 

Our  jovial  ftatefmen  either  fail  unfurl'd, 

And  drank  his  bottle,  though  he  mifs'd  the  world! 


THE  COMPETITORS. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

TV  /TR.  Barclay,  a  merchant  of  confiderable  emi- 
-*-*-*-  nence  in  the  city  of  Briftol,  becoming  un- 
expectedly entitled  to  a  very  large  fortune,  by  the 
death  of  a  diftant  relation  without  iflue,  refigned 
his  commercial  concerns  to  his  eldeft  fon,  and  re- 
tired with  the  reft  of  his  family  from  the  fatigue 
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of  bufinefs,  to  enjoy  the  ferene  and  tranquil  har- 
mony of  retirement. 

The  eftates  to  which  he  had  fucceeded  were  fi- 
tuated  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  which 
borders  on  the  fea.  The  fituation,  though  fome- 
what  reel ufe,  contained  feveral  families  of  focial 
difpofition  and  independent  fortune,  and  it  had  the 
advantage  of  being  near  a  market-town.  The 
manfion-houfe  was  feated  on  an  elevated  fpot ;  the 
view  from  which,  though  not  very  extenfive,  was 
truly  piclurefque  and  beautiful.  The  plantations 
and  pleafure-grounds  were  laid  out  with  great  tafte 
and  judgment.  The  park  was  well  flocked  with 
deer;  and  the  river,  which  meandered  flowly 
through  it,  contained  fifh  of  various  kinds;  while 
the  gardens  afforded  the  choiceft  fruits  that  art 
and  nature  could  produce,  In  fuch  an  earthly 
paradife,  could  its  owner  feel  any  other  fenfations 
than  thofe  of  joy?  He  was,  indeed,  truly  happy; 
and  it  is  but  a  tribute  due  to  his  worth,  to  add, 
that  he  deferved  the  felicity  he  poffeffed. 

His  mind  and  even  temper,  his  urbanity  of 
manners,  and  his  hofpitable  difpofition,  could  only 
be  equalled  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  and  that 
ineffable  contempt  which  he  manifested  for  every 
thing  that  bore  not  a  refemblance  to  juftice  and 
F  2  virtue. 
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virtue.  To  the  cries  of  the  needy  he  ever  lent  a 
willing  ear;  and  his  benevolence  adminiftered  to 
the  wants  and  neceffities  of  the  induftrious  poor. 
61  Why  has  heaven  blefled  me  with  wealth,"  he 
would  afk  when  fome  diftrefling  object  met  his 
enquiring  eye,  '•  but  that  I  may  diflribute  it 
among  thofe  who  are  the  offspring  of  diftrefs,  and 
who  largely  quaff  off  the  bitter  cup  of  wretched- 
nefs?"  It  was  his  conftant  employment  to  look 
out  for  thofe  who  were  perfecuted  by  fortune;  and 
to  chear  dejected  worth,  by  removing  the  appear- 
ance of  want,  and  infpiring  the  minds  of  thofe 
whom  his  bounty  bleffed,  with  fortitude  to  ftruggle 
with  adverfity;  and  teaching  them  to  look  foreafe 
and  comfort  to  Him  who  hears  not  with  difregard 
the  petitions  of  the  virtuous.  Thus  did  he  endear 
himfelf,  by  ads  of  benevolence  and  hofpitality,  to 
the  furrounding  peafantry;  and  he  had  the  pecu- 
liar felicity  of  being  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Mrs.  Barclay,  whom  he  had  chofen  rather  for 
her  amiable  difpofition,  than  for  any  luftre  which 
her  birth  reflected,  or  recommendation  of  fortune, 
was  a  plain,  notable  woman;  whofe  greateft  pride 
was,  to  fee  her  children  the  fineft  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  render  her  hufband  happy.  It  is  true 
that  fhe  had  her  humours;  and  where  fhall  we  find 
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a  woman  without  them  ?  The  fea  is  not  always 
£alm  and  unruffled;  nor  does  the  wind  conftantly 
preferve  its  gentlenefs.  Mrs.  Barclay,  however, 
was  a  good  fort  of  a  woman ;  and,  if  me  had  her 
faults,  her  virtues  were  by  far  the  more  numerous. 

Of  their  offspring,  confiding  of  fix  children, 
four  were  of  very  tender  years.  The  eldeft  fon, 
it  has  been  obferved,  fucceeded  to  the  avocation 
of  his  father,  and  refided  at  Briftol.  The  eldeft 
of  thofe  who  remained  with  their  parents  was  a 
lovely  girl,  of  great  beauty,  fweetnefs  of  temper, 
and  accomplilhed  manners.  The  opening  rofe, 
furcharged  with  the  dew  of  morning,  could  not 
vie  in  frefhnefs  with  the  bloom  which  nature  had 
fpread  on  the  cheeks  of  Laura.  The  luftre  of  her 
eyes,  in  colour  more  beautiful  than  aether,  excelled 
in  brightnefs  the  lucid  dew-drop.  Pier  voice 
was  melody  itfelf;  and  her  form  difplayed  fuch 
matchlefs  fymmetry  and  grace,  as  raifed  in  the 
minds  of  her  beholders  the  involuntary  emotions 
of  wonder  and  admiration. 

Laura  had  now  reached  her  eighteenth  year, 
when  the  family  were  introduced  to  the  acquaint- 
ance-of  Lorenzo;  a  young  nobleman,  who  had 
juft  taken  pofleffion  of  his  paternal  efiate  ;  which 
was  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Barclay. 
His  Iordfhip,  who  affecled  urbaiiity  of  mind,  and 
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held  out  the  appearance  of  hofpitality,  had  hon- 
oured every  family  of  refpe&ability  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  manfion  with  a  perfonal  vifit;  and,  having 
meditated  a  fete,  iffued  cards  of  invitation  to  all 
on  whom  he  had  called.  This  invitation  was  ge- 
nerally accepted;  but  his  lordfhip  felt  him felf  ex- 
tremely hurt,  to  find  that  it  had  been  rejected  by 
a  man  who  appeared  to  him  the  moft  infignificant 
character  in  the  place;  though  the  terms  of  that 
rejection  were  fuch  as  would  not  have  given  of- 
fence to  any  other  perfon  than  Lorenzo,  whofe 
vanity  led  him  to  believe,  that  every  man  was  ho- 
noured by  the  notice  which  he  deigned  to  pay 
him. 

The  fentiments  which  the  enlightened  mind  of 
the  youthful  Edwin  had  imbibed,  formed  a  wide 
contrail  to  the  principles  and  maxims  which 
flattery's  fawning  voice  had  implanted  in  that  of 
the  imperious  Lorenzo.  The  fortunes  of  each 
were  equally  in  the  fcale  of  oppofition;  and  hence 
we  may  trace  the  caufe  of  Edwin's  declining  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  his  lordfhip.  The  annual 
income  of  Edwin,  including  the  produce  to  the 
commifiion  which  he  bore  in  his  majefty's  navy, 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred  pounds,  while  that 
of  his  lordfhip  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  thoufand. 
Yet,  with  this  fmall  income,  barely  fufficient   to 
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maintain  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  a 
lifter  dependent  on  him  for  fupport,  Edwin  was, 
perhaps,  the  moil  independent  character  in  the 
kingdom,  and  would  never  prevail  on  himfelf  to 
accept  a  favour,  where  he  was  precluded  the  pof- 
fibility  of  a  return. 

Lorenzo,  from  his  infancy,  had  been  accuftomed 
to  purfue  his  inclinations  without  reftraint;  and 
was  ill  able  to  combat  difappointment,  however 
immaterial  in  its  nature,  and  however  harmlefs 
its  tendency*  If  the  rude,  untutored  finger  of 
accident,  but  approached  him,  his  temper  became 
inftantly  ruffled;  and  the  obje6t  that  occafioned 
his  uneafinefs  never  met  forgivenefs  from  his 
haughty  and  revengeful  temper. 

Such  was  the  man,  and  fuch  the  character,  that 
afpired  to  the  love  of  the  fair  Laura!  the  marked 
attention,  and  ftudied  refpeci  which  he  paid  her, 
were  too  obvious  to  be  miftaken;  and,  while  they 
pained  the  bofom  of  the  child,  they  diffufed  into 
the  mind  of  the  parent  fenfations  of  pleafure  and 
delight. 

"  I  was  always  of  opinion,"  faid  the  fond  mo- 
ther, while  her  eyes  fhone  with  a  confcious  plea- 
fure, <s  that  Laura  would  marry  a  great  man. 
Faith,  girl,  thou  art  one  of  Fortune's  favourites^ 
to  have  fuch  a  man  for  a  lover!" 

€C  Does 
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••Does  wealth,  then,  my  dear  mother/'  faid  Laura, 
in  a  trembling  voice,  *  enfure  felicity  in  the  mar- 
riage ftate  ?  Are  the  appendages  of  greatnefs  ne- 
ceffary  auxiliaries  in  the  attainment  of  happinefs? 
I  have  often  heard  my  father  fay,  that  he  made 
choice  of  you,  not  for  your  wealth,  not  for  your 
beauty,  or  high  defcent,  but  for  thofe  mod  valu- 
able and  lading  poffeffions,  an  amiable  temper,  a 
difpofition  to  pleafe,  and  an  anxious  defire  to  im- 
prove his  intereft,  and  promote  his  happinefs." 

c;  And  he  who,  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  is  actu- 
ated by  different  motives,"  faid  Mr.  Barclay, 
*«  runs  great  hazard  of  being  miferable  for  life; 
and  who  can  pity  fuch  an  one,  if  he  flies,  while 
feeking  happinefs,  into  the  arms  of  mifery?" 

All  this  is  very  true,"  faid  Mrs.  Barclay;  Cf  it 
is  very  good.  But  tell  mc,  is  it  not  belt,  when  we 
have  determined  on  marrying,  to  let  our  intereft; 
and  our  affeclion  go  hand  in  hand?" 

c<  I  agree,"  replied  Mr.  Barclay,  "  that  much 
blame  is  attached  to  the  conduct  of  him  who  mar- 
ries wholly  for  love;  yet  I  will  contend,  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  wretch 
who  facrifices  every  tender  thought,  and  tramples 
on  every  focial  tie,  to  acquire  wealth,  while  he 
hates  the  object  from  whom  he  derives  it.    I  hope," 
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continued  he,  "  my  Laura  has  not  fo  far  loft  fight 
of  the  lefTon  of  prudence  and  juftice  which  fhe 
has  been  taught,*to  barter  her  peace  for  the  toys 
of  greatnefs,  or  the  baubles  of  wealth." 

ct  No,  Sir,"  anfwered  Laura;  "the"  precepts 
which  I  have  embibed  from  your  paternal  carej 
are  indelibly  ftamped  on  my  memory.  No  power^ 
but  death,  can  efface  them ;  and  as  you  have  af- 
fufed  me  that  you  will  not  force  me  td  give  my 
hand  to  any  one,  however  elevated  his  rank,  or 
however  great  his  fortune,  who  poffeffes  not  an 
interefi  in  my  heart,  neither  will  I  become  the 
wife  of  him  who  merits  not  the  approbation  of  my 
parents.  As  for  Lorenzo,"  contiuued  fhe,  <c  his' 
demeanour  is  fueh  as  might  lead  me  to  conclude, 
without  expofing  myfelf  to  the  charge  of  vanity  9  he 
honoured  me  with  a  nearer  efteem  than  friendfhip: 
but,  I  aflure  you  that,  whatever  may  be  his  lord- 
fhip's  thought  oh  this  fubjeft,  he  has  hitherto  pre- 
ferved  a  perfect  filence ;  and  I  am  free  to  confefsj 
that  mould  he  at  this  moment  aivow  himfelf  my 
lover,  and  offer  me  his  hand,  I  fhould  feel  no  urf- 
eafinefs  from  declining  the  honour  of  his   alliance. 

Thefe  fentiments  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  his  daugh- 
ter, which  were  truly  confiftent,  rational,  and 
praife  worthy,  would  not  eafily  admit  of  oppofi- 
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tion;  at  leaft,  it  mufi  have  been  a  very  fkilful  and 
ingenious  cafuift,  that  could  have  furnifhed  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  principles  and  do6trines  of  a 
different  completion.  This  (kill,  and  this  inge- 
nuity, Mrs.  Barclay  was  not  pofTefTed  of;  and  a-? 
greeable  to  her  wonted  cuftom  of  never  difputing 
the  opinions  of  her  family  any  longer  than  fhe 
could  find  argument  in  her  own  favour,  fhe  drop- 
ped the  fubjecl;  if  not  under  the  conviction  of 
error,  at  lead  under  that  of  being  unable  to  fay 
any  thing  more. 

The  liberal  indulgence  which  Mr.  Barclay  gave 
to  his  daughter,  and  his  determination  not  to  vio- 
late her  inclination  in  the  important  article  of 
marriage,  removed  from  her  mind  each  painful 
thought,  each  anxious  fear,  which  the  attention 
of  Lorenzo  had  given  birth  to. 

The  modeft  virtues  of  the  graceful  Edwin  had 
made  an  impreffion  on  the  heart  of  Laura,  which 
the  united  efforts  of  birth  and  fortune  in  the  per- 
fon  of  the  noble  peer  had  failed  to  excite.  The 
fifter  of  Edwin  the  gentle  Emily,  not  lefs  in  beauty- 
rich  than  Laura,  and  fraught  with  equal  goodnefs^ 
was  become  her  conflant  companion  in  her  rural 
walks.  A  kindred  virtue  glowed  in  either  breaft, 
and  united  them  in  the  focial  bonds  of  amity. 
Edwin  perceived  the  rifing  flame,  and  fought  its 
improvement.  Scarcely 
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Scarcely  a  day  patted,  without  thefe  friends 
feeing  each  ether ;  and,  while  Edwin  was  bufily 
employed  in  cultivating  the  harmony  that  pre- 
vailed between  them,  he  infenfibly  became  a  Have 
to  that  paffion  which  has  been  known  to  fubdue 
the  mod  obdurate  heart.  The  beauty  of  Laura 
had  impreffed  his  bofom  with  unufual  fenfations; 
her  vivacity,  good  fenfe,  and  polifhed  converfa- 
tion,  made  her  feciety  amiable ;  and  the  moments 
which  deprived  him  of  that  enjoyment  were  be- 
come painful  and  tormenting. 

He  who  was  once  fo  gay  and  chearful,  was  now 
thoughtful  and  melancholy.  The  amufements 
which  were  wont  to  engage  his  attention,  no  longer 
poflefled  the  power  to  pleafe.  He  was  reftlefs 
impatient,  penfive,  and  fad:  his  cheeks  became 
pale  and  languid;  his  eyes  no  longer  fparkled 
with  joy;  and  the  harmony  of  his  voice  was  im- 
mured in  filence,  or  tuned  to  drains  of  woe. 

The  humble  di {lance  which  fortune  had  thrown 
him  from  the  object  of  his  affe&ions,  the  depen- 
dent fituation  of  a  fifter  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
and  the  natural  timidity,  lupprefied  the  mention 
of  his  love,  and  doomed  him  to  a  painful  filence. 
The  anxious  folicitudes  of  his  dear  Emily,  and 
her  fond  endeavours  to  remove  the  cloud  that 
G  2  hung 
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hr)ng  qn  his  dejected  brow,  and  drained  from  his 
cheeks  the  bloom  of  health,  were  vain  and  in- 
effectual. The  tear  of  anguilh  rolled  from  his 
hollow  eye,  the  figh  of  wretchednefs  forced  jt's 
painful  pafTage  from  his  breaft,  and  hope  fled  the 
tortured!  mind.  In  prefence  of  Mifs  Barclay  only 
his  countenance  affumed  the  fmileof  chearfulnefs ; 
but  his  natural  timidity,  in  thefe  moments,  re- 
trained the  licence  of  his  tongue,  and  rendered 
him  more  thoughtful  than  communicative. 

In  one  of  Laura's  vifits  to  Emily,  while  enga- 
ged with  her  friend  in  deviling  fome  new  arrange- 
ment of  drefs,  the  love  lorn  Edwin  gazed  in  filence 
on  the  object  of  his  affections ;  and,  fuddenly 
rifing  from  his  feat,  ftriking  his  hand  on  his  fore- 
head, he  exclaimed — u  Good  God !  is  it  then 
impoflible?"  The  ladies  ftarted  at  the'exclama- 
tion;  and  Emily,  haftening  to  her  brother — "What, 
my  dear  Edwin,  has  difturbed  you  thus!  What  is 
it  you  complain  of  as  impoflible?" 

He  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  his  voice  faltered; 
and  he  rufbed  precipitately  out  of  the  room. 
Emily  burft  into  tears;  and  the  aftonifhed  Laura 
ftrove  to  footbe  the  diftrefs  of  her  friend. 

«c  What,  my  dear  Emily,  has  befallen  your  bro- 
ther, that  makes  him  fo  uneafy  ?  Jje  wa5  VOnt  to 
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be  gay  and  chearful ;  he  is  now  the  prey  of  fullen 
melancholy.  Tell  me,  to  what  are,  we  to  attribute 
this  fad  reverfe  of  temper." 

<;  I  know  not,"  fobbed  out  the  weeping  Emily; 
,c.  nor  can  I  learn  the  caufe  of  his  uneafinefs. 
Some  latent  grief  preys  on  his  mind,  impairs  his 
health,  and  renders  life  burthenfome,  andfeeming- 
ly  infupportable !" 

<r  Have  you  never  importuned  him  to  impart 
the  caufe  which  produces  his  uneafinefs?" 

**  Oh,  yes!  but  he  is  deaf  to  my  entreaties,  or 
feems  not  to  hear  my  unwearied  importunities. 
Sometimes  he  fits  whole  hours  immured  in  gloomy 
filence,  fave  when  the  care-expreffive  figh  efcapes 
his  bofora,  or  the  half-formed  fentence  trembles  on 
his  tongue.  Sometimes  he.  paces  the  lawn  with 
quick,  uncertain  ftep,  rapt  in  fludious  contemp- 
lation; then  fudden  flops,  bends  on  the  vacant 
air  his  difordered  eye,  and  holds  difcourfe  with 
the  wind." 

cc  And  has  he  dropped  no  word,  no  unguarded 
expreffion  that  may  lead  you  to  difcover  the  fource 
from  whence  this  fatal  change  arifes." 

ce  It  is  love,  my  Laura,  hopelefs  love,  that  thus 
deftroys  his  peace!  It  is  this  that  has  overwhelmed 

his 
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bis  happinefs,  and  given  him  up  a  prey  to  mifery 
and  defpair." 

*f  Know  you  the  object  of  his  affections?"  en- 
quired Laura,  with  an  eagernefs  that  betrayed 
her  fear,  while  the  blufh  of  foft  confufion  mantled 
on  her  cheek. 

<c  Oh,  no!  replied  Emily,"  but  I  fear  that  her 
fituation  is  too  high  for  hope  to  reach. 

"  Or  too  remote,"  faid  Laura,  "for  his  alli- 
ance. 

"  If  the  humbleft  cottage  girl/'  returned  Emi- 
ly, "  had  engaged  his  affeftions,  and  he  found 
her  deferving,  his  independent  fpirit  would  fpurn 
the  thought  that  whifpered  the  meannefs  of  her 
birth;  and,  in  preference  to  wealth  or  rank,  he 
would  take  her  to  his  arms." 

c<  Why  then,"  afked  Laura,  "  mould  he,  whofe 
liberal  mind  erteems  the  virtuous  child  of  poverty, 
be  awed  into  lilence  by  greatnefs  ?  Is  he  not  a 
gentleman  ?  Does  he  not  derive  his  defcent  from 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  honourable  families 
of  the  kingdom  ?  methinks,"  continued  fhe  with  a 
fmile,  and  taking  Emily  by  the  hand,  '*  the  par- 
tiality of  your  brother  would  refleci  honour  on 
any  woman,  however  diftinguiihed  by  the  gifts  of 

fortune !" 
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Emily  was  about  to  reply  to  the  encomium  of 
her  friend,  when  the  return  of  Edwin  interrupted 
her.  He  had  thrown  afide  his  melancholy;  the 
fmile  of  chearfulnefs  re-animated  hiscountenance* 
and  reftored  the  iuftre  of  his  eyes.  He  apologized 
to  Mifs  Barclay  for  his  abfence  of  mind;  and  in- 
treated  her  to  attribute  it  to  a  too  thoughtful  dif- 
pofition,  which  oftentimes,  he  faid,  made  him  for- 
getful of  the  rules  of  politenefs,  and  gave  his  con- 
duel  an  air  of  rudenefs,  of  which,  he  hoped,  ftiC 
would  believe  him  otherwife  incapable. 

"  This  abfence  of  mind,"  faid  he,  u  is  owing  to 
the  want  of  employment :  the  evil,  however  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  remedied.  Thi3  letter  conti- 
nued he,  drawing  one  from  his  pocket,  u  which  I 
have  this  inftant  received  by  exprefs,  informs  me 
of  a  rupture  that  has  broken  out  between  the  court 
of  Verfailles  and  that  of  London;  and  both  na^. 
tions  are  preparing  for  a  vigorous  war.  My  no- 
ble friend  and  patron,  the  Earl  of  Delware,  has 
obtained  for  me  the  command  of  a  frigate;  and  it 
is  neceflary  I  fhould  haften  to  the  Admiralty,  to 
receive  my  appointment." 

During  this  narration,  the  fair  Laura  flood  pale\ 
and    trembling;    and   Emily,  at   the   conclufionj 
again  burft  into  tears.     Edwin  employed  his  ut- 
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irioft  endeavours  to  tranquillize  her  mind,  and  re- 
concile her  to  the  reparation.  Laura,  in  the  mean 
time,  endeavoured  to  compofe  herfelf,  and  to  (mo- 
ther the  concern  which  this  information  had  given 
her.  In  fpite  of  her  efforts,  however,  a  tear  Hole 
from  her  eye ;  and  the  figh  of  regret,  impatient 
of  reftraint,  burft  the  barrier  of  confinement.  Her 
whole  appearance  betrayed  the  diftrefs  fhe  felt  at 
the  event,  which  was  to  divide  her  from  the  man 
jn  whom  her  hopes,  her  wifhes,  and  her  love  were 
centred. 

Edwin's  attention  to  his  filler  prevented  him 
from  perceiving  the  diforder;  and,  if  he  had  dif- 
cerned  it,  he  would  not  have  applied  her  behavi- 
our to  any  other  caufe  than  that  of  affection  for 
hiinfelf;  fo  little  of  that  perfonal  vanity  did  he 
pcffefs,  which  marks  his  conduQ:,  and  forms  the 
leading  features,  in  the  deportment  of  our  modern 
men  of  fafhion.  As  foon  as  Emily  had  in  fome 
meafure  regained  her  compofure,  her  friend  pro- 
pofed  returning  home.  Emily  found  herfelf  too 
weak  for  walking;  and,  a^  the  day  was  fad  clofing,, 
fhe  permitted  Edwin  to  attend  her. 

The  road  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Barclay  lay 
through  fome  pleafant  corn-fields,  and  commanded 
a  fine  view  of  the  furrounding  country.  A  wide 
extent  of  water  bounded  the  profpect  to  the  north; 
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the  farFace  of  which  was  covered  with  a  large  fleet 
of  colliers,  bound  to  the  port  of  London.  A  gen- 
tie  gale  filled  the  fails  of  the  veflels ;  the  failors 
were  feen  from  the  fhofe  climbing  the  fhrouds, 
and  walking  on  the  deck;  the  fight  was  grand  and 
majeftic;  of  which  thofe  who  never  beheld  the 
fea,  nor  faw  the  irately  veflel  feud  before  the 
breeze,  can  form  no  adequate  conception. 

To  the  eyes  of  Laura  this  fcene  was  become 
familiar;  but  the  pleafure  which  fhe  derived  from 
its  contemplation,  was  not  in  the  lead  impaired 
by  the  frequency  of  its  concurrence.  At  the  pre- 
fent  moment,  however,  fhe  experienced  very  pain- 
ful fenfations  from  the  thought  that  Edwin  would 
fhortly  be  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  the  caprici- 
ous ocean,  and  involved  in  all  the  gloomy  perils 
attendant  on  favage,  ruthlefs  war. 

A  few  fhort  fentences  on  fubjects  foreign  to 
that  which  occupied  the  minds  of  the  love-ftrickert 
pair,  ferved  to  beguile  the  tedious  moments  that 
conducted  them  to  the  manfion  of  Mr.  Barclay. 
The  manner  in  which  that  gentleman  invariably 
received  the  vifits  of  Edwin,  was  marked  by  a  po- 
litenefs  highly  gratifying  and  pleafing;  and,  while 
it  evinced  the  high  fenfe  he  entertained  of  his 
merits,  it  alfo  difcovered  an  anxious  delire  of  cul- 
tivating his  acquaintance. 

H  Of 
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Of  that  confcious  plcafurc  which  beamed  in  the 
countenance  of  Edwin  at  the  moment  he  received 
the  letter  of  his  noble  friend,  and  which  was  in- 
created  by  the  flattering,  though  futile  idea  it  in- 
fpired,  oflofingby  ab fence  the  hopelcfs  paflion 
which  preyed  with  increafing  anguiih  on  his  heart, 
no  traces  remained;  it  was  tranfitory,  and  died 
with  the  moment  of  its  birth.  Reflection  brought 
to  his  mind  a  thoufand  fearful,  melancholy 
thoughts,  all  clamorous  to  be  heard,  yet  unheeded 
all.  His  looks  again  depi&ed  the  anguifh  of  his 
mind;  nor  could  the  foothing  voice  of  friendfhip 
diffipate  the  forrow  that  deprived  his  foul  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Barclay  faw  too  plainly,  that  the  mind  of 
his  young  friend  cheriflied  fome  uneafy  thought, 
and  ventured  to  enquire  the  nature  of  it. 

fi  I  have  juft  received  a  letter,"  faid  he,  "  from 
a  friend;  from  which  I  learn  that  a  war  between 
this  country  and  France  is  inevitable.  I  have  al- 
ready received  inftru&ions  to  attend  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  receive  the  command  of  a  vef- 
fel  deftined  to  acl  againft  the  enemy,  and  fhall  in 
a  few  days  fet  out  for  that  purpofe.  This,  how- 
ever, fo  far  from  giving  me  uneafinefs,  afFords  me 
much  pleafure.    My  care  arifes  from  tht  fuuation 
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in  which  I  leave  my  lifter.  In  me  (lie  will  lofe  a 
brother,  a  guardian,  a  protector.  Where  {hall  I 
find  a  friend  in  whom  thefe  characters  are  united  ? 
and,  without  fuch  a  one,  how  pitiable  the  ftate  of 
a  female,  where  youth  and  beauty  are  expofed  to 
the  reftlefs  tongue  of  (lander,  the  no  lefs  infidious 
attacks  of  the  licentious  admirer,  and  the  difguft- 
ing  familiarity  of  the  trifling  and  unmeaning  cox- 
comb!" 

"And  has  not  Edwin  fuch  a  friend  !"  afked  Mr. 
Barclay.  <c  Does  he  efteem  thofe  with  whom  he 
aflbciates  incapable  of  the  manly  fentiraents  of  a- 
mity?  does  he  hold  them  ftrangers  to  the  focial 
ties  of  virtue?  believes  he  that  the  generous  figh 
of  fympathy,  which  compaffionates  the  fufferings 
of  another,  never  warmed  their  bofoms? — Or,  does 
he  think  them  friends  only  in  appearance,  difdain- 
ful  of  the  relative  duties  of  chriftianity  ?  What, 
then,  ami?"  continued  Mr.  Barclay.  "Either 
you  efteem  me  one  of  thofe  unfeeling  monfters  I 
have  defcribed,  or  you  meditate  an  infult. — I  am 
offended,  young  man !" 

fi  Then  I  am  unfortunate,  indeed!'*  faid  Ed- 
win; f4  for  of  all  mankind,  I  would  moft  avoid  of- 
fence to  you :  and,  if  I  hefitated  in  foliciting  your 
protection  for  my  Emily,  it  was  not  that  I  doubt- 
ed your  honour,  or  that  I  fufpe&ed  the  fincerity, 
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pf  your  friendfhip,  but  [from  an  unwillingnefs  tp 
increafe  the  obligations  I  already  owe  to  your 
goodnefs. 

"  I  credit  the  affertion,"  returned  Mr.  Barclay, 
and  readily  forgive  the  unintended  injury.  And 
now,  my  Edwin,  difmifs  all  uneafy  thoughts  for 
Emily's  welfare.  While  you  in  the  blood-ftained 
paths  of  war  are  defending  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  your  country,  be  it  my  tafk  to  protecl  your 
filler  from  danger,  under  whatfoeyer  form  it  may 
approach  her.  She  fhall  be  the  companion  of 
Laura;  and  the  care  with  which  I  guard  her  peace, 
fhall  watch  over  that  of  the  gentle  Emily. 

Edwin  replied,  by  taking  Mr.  Barclay's  hand  in 
both  his  own,  and  preffing  it  with  filent  gratitude. 
His  feelings  were  too  great  for  utterance.  Mr. 
Barclay  caught  the  foft  emotion ;  and  the  eyes  of 
Laura,  who  was  elated  with  the  proportion  of  her 
father,  were  fuffufed  with  the  tears  of  fympathy 
and  joy. 

A  folemn  paufe  enfued;  but  it  was  a  filence 
that  impreffed  the  heart  more  forcibly  than  could 
the  mod  pointed  eloquence ;  and  conveyed  to  the 
mind  fenfation  of  ineffable  delight. 

Every  arrangement  having  been  made  for  the 
departure  of  Edwin,    Emily   removed,   on    the 
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morning  he  had  appointed  to  leave  the  village, 
to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Barclay;  her  brother  having 
difpofed  of  his  own,  with  the  furniture,  on  leafe, 
to  a  gentleman  "who  had  juft  arrived  from  the 
Indies,  and  who  had  been  looking  about  for  a  tem- 
pory  refidence  in  this  neighbourhood. 

This  interview  was  folemn  and  afFe6ling.  Emily 
was  fad  and  deje&ed;  the  fair  Laura's  counte- 
nance depicted  no  inconfiderable  fhare  of  anxiety; 
and  even  the  good  Mr.  Barclay  and  his  amiable 
fpoufe  were  out  of  fpirits.  Edwin  was  probably 
the  rnoft  lively  of  the  groupe;  but  their  was  an 
air  of  melancholy  in  his  manners  and  addrefs,  that 
was  vifible  through  the  chearfulnefs  which  he  af- 
fumed. 

After  the  ufual  compliments  had  palled,  little 
was  faid  by  any  of  the  party,  who  all  fcemed  in- 
clined to  indulge  a  thoughtful  filence. 

Some  few  minutes  before  his  departure,  while 
the  chaife  was  waiting  at  the  door,  Edwin  retired 
with  Mr.  Barclay  into  a  private  room;  and  deli- 
vered to  him  his  will,  which  his  attorney,  under 
his  directions,  had  prepared,  and  which  he  had 
that  morning  executed.  He  had  left  his  fitter 
his  little  fortune ;  and  appointed  Mr.  Barclay  his 
executor,  and  guardian  of  Emily  while  fhe  fliould 
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remain  fmgle.  He  alfo  delivered  a  power  oF  at- 
torney to  Mr.  Barclay,  enabling  him  to  receive 
the  rents  of  his  eftates,  till  the  period  of  his  return; 
out  of  which  he  had  fet  apart  an  annual  fum  for 
her  prefent  fupport.  Duplicates  of  thefe  inftru- 
ments  he  had  already  depofited  in  the  hands  of 
Emily.  Thus  did  the  generous  Edwin  fecure  an 
independency  to  his  filter ;  thus  did  he  difcharge 
the  important  duties  of  a  father,  the  brother,  and 
the  friend !" 

The  moft  painful  tafkyet  remained — to  bid  the 
forrowing  Emily  adieu.  She  had  retired  with 
Laura  to  indulge  her  tears.  With  trembling  fteps 
he  fought  the  weeping  maid,  whom  he  found 
feated,  with  her  friend,  in  an  alcove  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  garden.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
{trained  her  to  his  weeping  breaft,  and  kifled  from 
her  cheek  the  tears  of  fadnefs. 

*4  Chear  up  my  dear  Emily  !"  faid  he;  "  forget 
the  prefent  moment;  and,  with  the  piercing  eye 
of  hope,  trace  in  the  womb  of  futurity  approach- 
ing fcenes  of  lading  blifs,  We  foon,  my  love, 
(hall  meet  again." 

"  I  hope  fo,  my  dear  brother !  faid  Emily  lean- 
ing on  his  neck,  and  killing  his  cheek."  "  But, 
methinks,  Edwin,  you  look  paler  thanufual! — 

Oh! 
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Oh!  it  is  this  fecret  grief,  which  preys  upon  your 
mind,  that  pains  me  worfe  than  parting  with  you. 
Would  you  but  difclofe  this  fatal  caufe  that — " 

c<  No  more,  my  Emily,"  interrupted  Edwin* 
"  your  tender  fears  paint  to  your  flrong  imagina- 
tion things  that  have  no  being,  fave  in  the  delufive 
eye  of  fancy.  I  have  no  caufe  of  grief.  No  un* 
difcovered  forrow  lodges  in  my  heart:  all  there 
is  tranquil — all  ferene.  Come,  come,  dry  up  your 
tears,  forget  this  ftrange  phantafm,  and  let  this 
kifs  fay — w  Farewel !" 

He  then  tore  himfelf  from  her  embraces;  and 
was  hurrying  towards  the  houfe,  when  the  voice 
of  Laura  arretted  his  fteps.  "  And  will  you  not, 
Edwin,  bid  me  farewel  I"  afked  the  lovely  girl, 
her  eyes  fuffufed  with  tears. 

<s  Excufe  Mifs  Barclay,  my  forgetfulnefs,"  faid 
Edwin.  "  My  filler's  uneafinefs,  to  which  my 
prefence  but  gives  increafe,  had  driven  all  other 
objects  from  my  thoughts." 

Laura  rofe  from  her  feat  as  Edwin  approached; 
and,  in  drawing  her  handkerchief  from  her  pocket, 
to  wipe  away  her  tears,  let  fall  a  locket,  Edwin  ad- 
vanced; and,  taking  it  up,  prefented  it  to  her. 

"  It   is  a  trifle,  Sir,"  faid  foe;  «  and,  if  yen 
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think  it  worth  accepting,   it  will   fomelimes  ferve 
to  remind  you  of  a  friend." 

Edwin  looked  at  the  gift;  it  was  the  miniature 
of  Laura,  richly  fet  in  brilliarits.  A  fmile  of  joy 
beamed  in  his  expreflive  countenance  :  he  eagerly 
(hatched  the  blufhing  beauty  in  his  arms,  and  irri- 
preffed  on  her  lips  the  chafte  language  of  his 
honeft  love. 

"  I  have  a  prefent  for  my  Laura,  fomewhat  lefs 
rich,  it  is  true,  than  hers,"  faid  he,  drawing  from 
his  pocket  a  fmall  box,  which  contained  a  por- 
trait of  himfelf ;  and,  prefenting  it  to  the  enrap- 
tured maid — <;  But  it,  too,  will  ferve  for  a  re-; 
membrance  of  one  who  admires,  at  humble  dif- 
tance,  the  fuperior  virtues  of  my  Efnily's  friend." 

<;  I  fee,  then,"  faid  Emily,  with  a  (mile,  "  you 
have  a  divided  affection,  Edwin.  That  portrait, 
by  right,  is  mine;  nor  would  I  fccede  my  intereft 
in  it  to  any  other  friend  than  Laura." 

"  And  was  it  the  prefcntment  of  any  other  than 
my  Emily's  brother,"  faid  Laura,  "  I  would  not 
owe  its  porTetfion  to  the  violation  of  a  promife." 

44  Oh!  fortune!  fortune!"  exclaimed  Edwinj 
*4  never  till  this  moment  did  I  feel  thy  want !" 

The 
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The  approach  of  Mr.  Barclay,  at  this  critical 
moment,  prevented  the  developement  of  a  fecret 
which  had  been  productive  of  much  pain  in  the 
bofoms  of  this  amiable  pair.  Thus  interrupted, 
he  haftily  fnatched  a  hand  of  each,  carried  them 
to  his  lips ;  and,  faintly  articulated*—"  Farewel !" 
hurried  towards  the  houfe.  He  bowed  to  Mrs. 
Barclay  as  he  patted  her-  and,  having  (hook  hands 
with  his  friend,  threw  himfelf  into  a  chaife,  and  in 
a  fhort  time  patted  the  boundaries  of  the  village. 

The  abferice  of  Edwin  left  the  proud  Lorenzo 
without  a  rival ;  and  his  vifits  to  the  houfe  of 
Mr.  Barclay  were  unattended  with  thofe  unplea- 
sant fenfatiohs,  which  the  prefence  of  one  fo  re- 
mote from  the  elevated  rank  which  his  lordfhip 
fuppofed  that  he  held  in  fociety  frequently  ex- 
cited. His  attentions  to  Mifs  Barclay  were  be- 
come more  particular;  and,  at  length,  after  long 
combating  the  fcruples  of  pride,  he  made  her  an 
offer  of  his  hand. 

Unaccuftomed  to  {peak  a  language  foreign  to 
her  heart,  fhe  candidly  confefled  that  her  affec- 
tions were  placed  on  another;  on  one  who  was 
himfelf  a  ftranger  to  the  partiality  which  fhe  bore 
him;  and  entreated  his  lordfhip  to  renounce  his 
paffion.  What  a  fhock  was  this  to  the  credulous 
hopes  of  afpiring  pride !  a  nobleman  of  his  exalted 
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rank,  of  his   diftinguifhed  birth,  of  his  extenfive 

fortune,  to  be  rejected  by  the  daughter  of  a 

it  was  infufferable ! 

u  And  you  will  not,  madam— you  will  not  ac- 
cept of  the  offer,  I  have  made  you?" 

{C  Would  your  lordfhip  receive  the  hand  of  one 
whofe  heart  is  poffeffed  by  another? 

Lorenzo  made  no  reply;  but  walked  about  the 
room,  in  much  feeming  agitation:  he  bit  his  lip 
with  vexation;  and  his  eyes,  inflamed  with  paflion, 
darted  angry  glances  at  the  trembling  Laura. 
After  a  filence  of  fome  minutes,  his  lordfhip  re- 
fumed  the  topic — "  And  pray,  madam,  who  rs 
the  favoured  object,  of  your  love?" 

<c  Excufe  me,  my  lord;  it  is  a  queftion  which 
prudence  forbids  me  to  anfwer." 

"  It  is  well,  Madam.  But  know  to  your  con- 
fufion,  that  I  am  no  ftranger  to  him  for  whom  you 
entertain  this  fecret  partiality;  and,  in  the  low-born 
peafant,  Edwin,  behold  a  hated  rival!  He  is  com- 
petitor with  me  for  the  beauteous  Laura.  Mark 
me,  Madam!  I  love  you  beyond  all  thought;  nor 
will  I  ccafe  to  tell  the  world  how  dear  I  hold  you 
in  my  heart ;  and,  if  your  favoured  Edwin  dare 
oppofe  my  fuit,  the  fword  mall——" 
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'<  My  lord!  my  lord!"  interrupted  Laura; 
«  this  idle  threatening  excites  in  my  bofom  no  cow- 
ardly fears  for  Edwin's  fafety!  His  eye  can  view 
the  glaring  inftrument  of  death,  with  a  mind  calm 
and  unruffled  as  that  your  lordfhip  wears.  For 
fiiame!  my  lord,  ftifle  this  womanifh  weaknefs, 
and  combat  with  becoming  fortitude  the  powers 
of  difappointment !" 

"Fortitude!"  exclaimed  Lorenzo;  his  whole 
frame  trembling  with  paffion. 

<;  I  know  the  talk  is  irkfome,"  refumed  Laura, 

*'  to  one  who fatal  error! has  been  taught 

from  the  earliefl  ftage  of  infancy  to  fpurn  reftraint; 
and  whofe  wants,  before  the  tongue  could  give 
them  utterance,  the  cringing  fycophant's  affiduous 
care  fupplied.  But  know,  my  lord,  that  birth  and 
fortune,  and  all  the  glittering  train  of  greatnefs,  to 
thofe  who  wear  an  independent  mind,  are  empty 
baubles;  and  fhed  no  luftre,  when  unaccompanied 
by  the  nobler  virtues  of  the  heart!" 

*'  O  very  well,  Madam !  very  well !  This 
leffon  is  indelibly  (lamped  in  my  memory  ;  and  my 
pride — yes,  my  pride — will  teach  me  to  remem- 
ber it." 

With  increafing  rage,  the  imperious  lordrufhed 

out   of  the  room,  and  returned  to  his  fplendid 
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manfion,  tortured  with  every  unquiet  thought  that 
difappointed  hope  and  pride  could  dictate.  Nor 
was  the  fair  Laura  lefs  perplexed  and  uneafy.  She 
feared  that  Lorenzo  would  appeal  to  the  decifion 
of  her  parents;  and,  though  fhe  doubted  not  that 
they  anxioufly  wifhed  her  happinefs,  yet  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth  and  fortune  in  the  perfon  of  her 
haughty  lover,  fhe  knew,  were  powerful  recom- 
mendations, and  trembled  left  the  conftancy  of 
her  father  mould  forfake  him.  Mrs.  Barclay  had 
already  exprefled  her  approbation  of  his  lordfhip 
for  a  fon-in-law ;  fhe  knew,  therefore,  that  in  her, 
Lorenzo  would  find  an  advocate. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  me  was  fitting,  when  her 
father  entered  the  room.  He  obferved  her  not ; 
but  threw  himfelf  on  a  chair,  and  exclaimed,  with 
a  figh--<<  Poor  Edwin  !" 

"What  of  Edwin,  Sir!"  afked  the  pale  (truck 
Laura.  "  Have  you  received  any  intelligence 
from  him?" 

"Ah  no!"  replied  Mr.  Barclay;  *•  not  from 
him,  but -" 

"  But  what,  Sir?  O  !  fpeak,  my  dear  father, 
and  fave  me  from  the  horrors  of  fufpenfe !  Why, 
Sir,  do  you  tremble  thus  ?  Why  ftrive  to  conceal 
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the  care  that  is  pictured  in  your  countenance? 
Say,  what  of  Edwin  ?" 

cs  Sooner  or  later,  it  muft  be  known." 

if  Nay,   then,   lean  difcern.     And  is  he,  is  he 
dead?" 

"  Here  is  the  record  of  his  fate,"  faid  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, prefenting  to  his  daughter  a  London  paper. 
She  received  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  through 
the  tears  of  mifery  too  plainly  read  the  confirma- 
tion  of  her  fears.  In  vain,  c<  with  courage  half 
divine,  he  oppofed  the  foe's  fuperior  force.  Vic- 
tory, which  long  flood  doubtful,  declared  againft 
him;  and,  with  his  mattered  veffel,  he  became  a 
prize  to  the  proud  fons  of  France.  The  friendly 
hand  of  death — fo  ran  the  fad  report — foon  match- 
ed their  prifoner  from  them,  unlocked  the  chains 
of  bondage,  and  gave  his  noble  fpirit  freedom. 

But  who  can  paint  the  agony  that  filled  the  bo- 
foms  of  his  friends!  and  chiefly  thine,  fweet  maid! 
whofe  fond  imagination  had  given  to  the  view  of 
playful  fancy  air  drawn  vifions  of  delight!  Delu- 
sive Hope!  faithlefs  guide!  how  doft  thou  lead 
the  unfufpe&ing  mind  aftray  with  gilded  profpe£b 
of  changelefs  blifs  and  never-fading  joy !  yet  that 

which 
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which  thou  inftru&ed  us  to  purfue,  is  but  a  phan- 
tom ;  a  fhadow  that  flics  our  anxious  grafp,  and 
eludes  our  eager  embrace ! 

The  gentle  Emily,  too,  with  dreaming  eyes, 
and  tortured  foul,  bemoans  the  lofs  of  father,  bro- 
ther, friend ;  and  mocks  the  force  of  language  to 
fpeak  her  forrows,  or  defcribe  her  woe. 

It  is  faid  that — 

" — By  fellowship  in  woe, 
Scarcely half  our  pain  we  know." 

And,  indeed,  the  power  of  fympathy  greatly  al- 
leviates diftrefs,  and  operates  as  a  pleafmg  antidote 
againft  misfortune.  The  mutual  forrow  of  Laura, 
and  her  friend,  contributed  more  to  allay  the  poig- 
nancy of  their  grief,  than  the  moft  ftudied  elo- 
quence could  have  effe&ed ;  and  the  tendernefs 
of  the  hofpitable  Mr.  Barclay,  tended  infinitely  to 
the  recovery  of  thofe  amiable  friends. 

The  penetrating  eye  of  Mr.  Barclay  readily  per- 
ceived that  his  daughter's  grief  for  the  lofs  of  Ed- 
win arofe  not  folely  from  the  friendfhip  fhe  bore 
to  Emily.  Love,  he  concluded,  had  by  far  the 
greateft  fhare  in  her  diftrefs ;  and  when  fhe  had 
in  fome  meafure  recovered  her  former  tranquillity, 
Jjc  ventured  to  exprefs  his  fentiments  freely  on  the 
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fubjeft.  Laura  confirmed  his  fufpicions;  and  the 
fond  father,  mingled  his  tears  with  thofe  of  his 
child,  lamented  the  difappointment  of  her  chafte 
and  honed  love. 

The  minds  of  Laura  and  her  friend,  though 
greatly  tranquillized,  ftill  retained  a  portion  of 
uneafinefs,  that  vifibly  impaired  their  conftitutions. 
Mr.  Barclay  propofed  an  excurfion  to  Briftol ; 
the  propriety  of  which  was  ftrongly  recommended 
by  the  advice  of  their  phyfician;  and  the  ladies' 
made  no  oppofition  to  the  journey.  Every  pre- 
paration was  therefore  immediately  made;  and 
Laura  and  her  friend,  attended  by  Mr.  Barclay — 
Mrs.  Barclay  having  declined  accompanying  them, 
fet  out  for  the  refidence  of  his  fon. 

The  news  of  Edwin's  fate  had  alfo  reached  Lo- 
renzo, through  the  channel  of  the  public  papers; 
and  he  congratulated  himfelf  on  the  removal  of 
the  only  obftacle — in  his  own  mind,  at  lead — that 
impeded  the  accomplishment  of  his  wifhes.  Con- 
cluding that  the  mind  of  Laura  would  be  much 
agitated  by  this  melancholy  circumflance,  he  a- 
voided  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Barclay;  contenting 
himfelf  with  writing  to  that  gentleman  a  letter  of 
condolence  on  the  lofs  of  his  friend;  and  fanned 
his  new-born  hope,  that  promifed  the  completion 

of  his  fond  defires. 
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At  this  moment*  the  pride  that  mould  have 
held  in  remembrance  the  leffon  of  prudence, 
Which  the  obje£t  of  his  paflion  had  read  to  him, 
forfook  his  haughty  and  imperious  mind,  and  love 
and  hope  alone  reigned  in  his  bofom.  That  he 
loved  Laura,  that  his  paflion  was  pure  and  dif- 
interefted,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  who  fhall  fay 
that  it  fixed  on  her  an  obligation  ?  His  fondnefs 
was  not  her  crime,  but  his  misfortune. 

The  ftruggles  of  Pride  2nd  Love,  in  the  mind 
of  this  young  nobleman*  made  him  very  feftlefs 
and  uneafy.  LoVe  frequently  urged  him  to  for- 
get the  infult  he  had  received  from  offended 
beauty,  and  fometimes  led  him  on  the  way  to  the 
dwelling  of  Laura;  but,  before  he  reached  the 
houfe,  pride  would  rufh  into  his  mind,  and  roufe 
indignant  paflion  from  difgraceful  {lumber,  check, 
his  vagrant  fteps,  and  conduft  him  back  a  vaflal 
to  her  fuperior  power.  Thus  was  he  tortured 
from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  when, 
at  length,  his  fondnefs  fuccefsfully  combatted  the 
remonftrances  of  his  pride,  and  unimpeded  he 
reached  the  manfion  of  his  love,  his  high-raifed 
hopes  ended  in  a  cruel  difappointment. 

Oppofnion  generally  ftrengthened  the  perfeve- 
tance  of  Lorenzo;  and  his  temper  always  fpurned 
at  refixaint.     His  refolves  now  were  to  purfue 
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Laura — the   communicative   difpofition*  o£.  Mrs. 
Barclay  having  informed  him  where  fhe  was  gone 
— and   again  intrude  on  her   ear   the  fubjeQ:  of 
love.     With  this  refolution,  he  quitted  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay ;  and,  as  foon  as  his  chaife  and  baggage  were 
got  ready,  he  fet  off  for  Briftol.     Here  he  found 
the  indifpofition  of  Mifs  Barclay  but  feebly  men- 
ded.    The  alteration  which  grief  had  made  in  her 
features,  excited  in  his   breaft    the  moft  painful 
fenfations  ;  and  he  could  fcarcely  credit  the  evi- 
dence  of  his   fight,  that   the    form  on  which   he 
gazed  was  the  once  blooming  Laura.     His  intro- 
duction to  the  family  evinced  much  embarraflment, 
and,  when  he  faluted  the  fair  object  of  his  love,  i. 
tear  ftarted  from  his  eye. 

Laura  now  plainly  faw,  that  the  paflibn  which 
his  lordfhip  entertained  for  her  was  too  firmly 
footed  to  be  eafily  eradicated;  and  fhe  forefaw 
that  its  profecution  would  embitter  her  future 
moments.  She  difclofed  the  fituation  of  her  heart 
to  her  friend:  but  fhe  could  onlv  lament  the  ex-i 
iftence  of  his  lordfhip's  attachment,  and  was  to- 
tally unable  to  afford  her  anxieties  any  relief. 
The  brother  of  Laura  had  already  engaged  the 
good  opinion  of  Emily  j  and,  though  fhe  flrug- 
gled  much  againft  the  rifing  paffion,  fhe  found 
that   he   every   day  gained  more  of  her  efteerri. 
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She  blufhed  aud  trembled  when  he  addreffed  her ; 
and  her  confufion  difclofed  to  him  tKe  ftate  of 
her  heart,  while  her  eyes  confirmed  the  conqueft 
he  had  made.  Young  Barclay,  immerfed  as  he 
was  in  an  extenfive  line  of  bufinefs,  and  affairs  of 
the  greateft  importance  hourly  demanded  his  at- 
tention, could  not  forego  the  pleafing  contem- 
plation of  Emily's  fuperior  worth  ;  and,  before  he 
had  fcarcely  confidered  the  fubjeft,  found  himfelf 
in  love. 

And  now  Lorenzo,  mortified  at  the  coldnefs 
and  indifference  with  which  Mifs  Barclay  treated 
his  paffion,  difclofed  to  her  father  the  affection  he 
bore  her,  and  folicited  from  him  the  honour  of 
her  hand.  Mr.  Barclay  could  find  in  his  mind  no 
obje&ion  to  his  lordfhip's  fuit:  he  informed  him 
of  the  partiality  his  daughter  had  borne  the  gallant 
Edwin,  and  of  his  determination  never  to  violate 
her  inclinations;  and  that,  if  bis  lordfhip  could 
win  her  confent,  he  would  himfelf  do  nothing  to 
impede  the  completion  of  his  wifhes. 

Lorenzo  well  knew  that  the  integrity  of  Mr. 
Barclay  was  not  to  be  fhaken,  and  therefore  fub- 
mitted  to  this  decifion.  He  now  redoubled  his 
affiduities  to  Laura,  and  employed  every  art  to 
win  her  favour. — 

"He 
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fi  He  urg'd  his  fuit  with  all  the  fervent  zeal 
That  honeft  love  and  paffion  could  infpire; 
Difplay'd  the  glories  of  imperial  greatnefs, 
To  catch  the  fair,  and  make  her  fancy's  flave  : 
Nor  were  his  wond'rous  fuff'rings  left  unnotic'd, 
To  raife  a  fpark  of  pity  in  her  mind, 
And  then  by  art  to  fan  it  into  love; 
But  all  his  labour'd  eloquence  was  vain." 

Again  he  left  the  unrelenting  fair,  and  fought 
for  relief  in  the  haunts  of  diffipation ;  while,  to 
avoid  the  fight  of  one  who  gave  her  pain,  the  frill 
melancholy  Laura  returned  to  her  village,  and 
lived  fecluded  in  the  bofom  offolitude.  But  foli- 
tude  could  afford  her  no  peace.  Memory,  with 
increafing  fondnefs,  dwelt  enraptured  on  the  image 
of  Edwin ;  and  grief  and  wretchednefs  drained 
irom  her  the  fprings  of  life, 

Mr.  Edward  Barclay,  who  had  accompanied 
his  father  home,  had  now  more  leifure  to  examine, 
the  merits  of  his  filter's  friend,  and  to  cultivate 
her  efteem.  Little  penetration  ferved  to  difcover 
the  one,  and  he  had  fome  time  been  in  the  full  poffef- 
fion  of  the  other.  He  dated  to  his  father  the  fenti- 
ments  he  entertained  for  his  fair  ward,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  an  unequivocal  affent  to  purfue 
his  inclinations.  Without  any  further  hefitation, 
K  2  therefore^ 
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therefore,  he  difclofed  to  Emily  the  partiality  he 
bore  her,  and  folicited  the  honour  of  her  hand. 
With  becoming  modefty  the  blufhing  maid  con- 
feffed  a  mutual  fondnefs,  and  confirmed  her  lo- 
ver's happinefs. 

Meanwhile,  the  imperious  Lorenzo,  urged  by 
repeated  difempointments,  and  the  advice  of  fome 
difTolute  companions,  to  whom  he  had  communi- 
cated the  particulars  of  his  unfuccefsful  paffion, 
meditated  revenge  againft  the  defpifer  of  his  love. 
It  was  their  defign  to  Ileal  on  her  in  one  of  her 
lonely  walks,  and  to  carry  her  off  by  force.  For 
this  purpofe,  his  lordfhip,  attended  by  a  brace  of 
difbanded  officers,  who  chiefly  lived  by  the  flat- 
tery of  their  tongues,  arrived  at  his  country  refi- 
dence.  Here  they  finifhed  their  plan  of  oper- 
ations, and  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
moment  that  was  to  put  them  into  execution. 
Nor  were  they  long  held  in  fufpenfe.  Laura,  one 
evening,  withdrawing  from  Emily  and  her  lover, 
directed  her  fteps  to  the  brow  of  the  neighbouring 
cliff,  as  was  now  become  her  frequent  cuftom,  to 
gaze  on  the  liquid  main,  and  view  the  approach 
of  diftant  fails,  as  if  expelling  the  arrival  of  her 
love.  To  this  place  Lorenzo  and  his  affociates 
watched  the  unfufpe£ting  maid,  concealing  them- 
selves in  a  fmall  grove  of  firs  at  a  ihort  diftance, 

waiting 
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waiting  the  labourers  defertion  of  the  fields,  and 
the  coining  on  of  the  evening,  if  (he  (hould  con- 
tinue her  (lay,  as  (he  generally  did,  to  that  late 
hour,  to  favour  their  defigns. 

And  now  a  diftant  veflel  caught  the  watchful 
eye  of  Laura.  A  brifk  gale  filled  the  fwelling  fails, 
and  drove  her  towards  the  fhore.  The  weary  pi- 
lot heaved  the  lead;  the  anchor  was  call,  and  all 
her  fails  unfurled.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  a  boat 
was  thrown  out,  and  manned,  which  made  for  the 
(bore.  Imagination  pi£tured  to  the  mind  of  Laura 
her  lover's  return ;  nor  did  her  fond  idea  fade 
away,  till  (lie  beheld  the  boat  on  the  beach,  and 
faw  the  tattered  garments  of  the  fun-burnt  crew. 
She  concluded  that  the  veflel  was  manned  with 
thofe  fort  of  people  who  frequent  this  part  of  the 
coaft  to  difpofe  of  contraband  goods;  and,  thus 
reappointed,  (he  turned  from  the  fcene,  and  (ought 
with  dreaming  eyes  her  father's  houfe.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  (lie  walked  a  dozen  yards,  before 
{he  heard  fevcral  voices  behind  her,  which  (he 
fuppofed  to  be  thcfe  of  the  failors  (he  had  feen; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  Lorenzo's  compani- 
ons rufiied  from  his  ambufh,  and  feized  the  af- 
frighted Laura.  A  fecond  followed;  and  a  third 
approached,  which  (lie  knew  to  be  Lorenzo. 

"  Now,  Madam,"  faid  the  fcornful  lord,  "  re- 

(iftance> 
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fiflance  will  avail  you  little ;  you  now  are  in  my 
power.     Say,  you  will  be  mine — *' 

"  Your's !"  interrupted  the  indignant  maid— • 
"  No,  never!  No  force  on  earth  fhall  make  me 
your's! — Away,  Sir!  nor  interrupt  my  paflage." 

<r  If  I  forego  the  prefent  opportunity  which  for- 
tune has  given  me,  then  may  difappointment  haunt 
me  ftill ! — Run,  Blundell,  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
and  defire  the  poftillion  to  drive  this  way." 

At  this  moment,  the  failors,  whom  fhe  had  be- 
fore heard,  pafled  with  a  quick,  and  hurrying  pace. 
To  thefe  Laura  called  for  affiftance.  Her  voice 
operated  like  electricity  on  the  foremoft  of  the 
failors,  who  were  three  in]  number :  he   inftantly 

checked  his  fteps.     Laura  proceeded "  For 

Heaven's  fake,  good  fellows!  protect  me  from 
the  rude  infults  of  thefe  men;  who,  again  ft  my 
inclination,  are  forcing  me  from  my  parents!" 

The  failor,  who  had  flopped  fo  fuddenly,  now 
came  forward,  his  eyes  darting  fury;  and,  un- 
sheathing a  fword  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  ap- 
proaching Lorenzo,  whofe  weapon  was  alfo  naked. 
The  companions  of  his  lordfhip  made  a  precipitate 
flight,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  fruitlefs  attempt 
to  parry  the  well  directed  thrufts  of  his  antagoniit ; 

but 
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but  he  was  foon  overtaken  by  one  of  the  Tailors, 
and  brought  back  to  the  fcene  of  a&ion. 

The  fight  of  the  fwords,  threw  Laura  into  a 
fwoon,  and  fhe  dropped  into  the  arms  of  the  third 
failor.  Such  was  her  iituation,  when  Mr.  Edward 
Barclay,  alarmed  at  the  long  ftay  of  his  filter, 
come  to  feek  her.  Lorenzo  had  fallen  beneath 
the  fword  of  the  ragged  failor ;  who,  feeing  his 
conqueft  firmly  eftabliihed,  haftened  to  the  fair 
objecl  for  whom  he  had  fought. 

The  prefence  of  her  brother,  at  the  moment 
fhe  recovered  her  fenfes,  tranquillized  hejj  mind; 
and  enabled  her  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  fhe 
had  been  attacked  by  Lorenzo  and  his  compa- 
nions. 

"  O  my  brave  fellow !"  faid  Mr.  Barclay,  "what 
do  we  not  owe  to  thy  generous  protection !  What 
reward  is  there,  however  great,  that  can  equal 
the  fervice  thou  haft  done  us ! — But  let  us  not 
purfue  our  revenge  too  far.  Releafe  that  fellow, 
and  let  him  attend  the  guilty  lord  to  his  habita- 
tion." 

The  chaife  now  approached,  and  the  two  offi- 
cers lifted  Lorenzo  into  it — who,  through  lofs  of 
blood,  was  unable  to  fpeak — and  drove  (lowly  to- 
wards his  lordfhip's  houfe, 

«  How 
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w  How  firicerely,  rriy  dear  fitter,"  faid  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, "  do  I  congratulate  your  miraculous  efcape 
from  the  power  of  the  proud  Lorenzo  ! — My  love, 
the  gentle  Emily,  too,  and  our  fond  parents,  who 
at  this  moment  fuffer  a  thoufand  fears,  will  fhare 
my  pleafure.— But  what  reward  will  you  give  your 
brave  deliverer?  My  purvey'  continued  he,  draw- 
ng  it  from  his  pocket,  <;  is  at  prefent  very  low — " 
<;  Think  me  not,  Sir,"  interrupted  the  failor,  **  fo 
felfifh.  That  which  I  have  done,  <4  overpays  it- 
felf  in  doing;"  and  when  I  reflect  that  it  is  rriy 
La,ura  that  I  have  ferved '• 

"  Your  Laura!"  interrupted  Mr.  Barclay.—- 
<k  Yes!  Yes! — it  is,  it  is,  my  Edwin  !"  faid  Laura, 
rufhing  into  his  extended  arms :  4<  my  long  loft 
love  1"  • 

"  Where,  now,  is  fled  the  recolle&ion  of  pafl 
■wretehednefs !  The  blifs  my  longing  foul  now 
taftes,  drives  away  every  lingering  trace  of  forrow 
from  my  mind;  and  all,  now,  is  pleafure,  happinefs, 
and  love!"' 

t:  But  where,  where  haft  #hou  been?  How  come 
here? — You  were  reported  dead!" 

"  The  tale   is  long,   my  love  !   nor  does  it  fuit 

the  prefent  joyful  moment.     But,  fay,  how   fares 

my  fitter,  my  dear  Emily  ?  Is  Ihe  well  ?" 

"  Let 
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<c  Let  me,"  faid  Mr.  Barclay,  "  who  hold  ah 
intereft  in  her  heart,  who  prize  her  happinefs  be- 
yond all  other  joys  the  world  can  boaft;  let  me 
report  the  joyful  tidings,  that  fhe  is  well!  that  me" 
is  happy !  fave  when  the  remembrance  of  her  bro- 
ther's fancied  fate  recurs  to  her  memory,  and  in! 
terrupts  her  joy. — But  come,  fitter — brother— 
for  fo  I  now  may  call  you;  let  us  feek  our  de- 
fponding  friends^  and  calm  each  anxious  fear. 
The  prefence  of  my  dear  Laura,  and  of  him  whofe 
memory  they  fondly  cherifh,  will  banifh  every 
forrow  and  leavd  their  minds  fufceptible  only  of 

j°y- 

The  impatience  with  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay waited  the  return  of  their  children,  and  the 
inquietude  Emily  fufFered  from  the  abfence  of  her 
friend  and  lover,  were  amply  compensated  in  the 
arrival  of  the  gallant  Edwin  from  the  gloom  of  a 
foreign  prifon;  where,  it  feems,  he  had  long  been 
confined,  and  from  which  he  had  juft  been  fet  at 
liberty.  The  report  of  his  death  was  an  error,  ori- 
ginating from  his  having  been  fo  defperately 
Wounded  as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  deck. 

The  return  of  Edwin  was  immediately  followed 
by  his  union  with  Laura,  and  that  of  Mr.  Edward 
Barclay  with  the  gentle  Emily;  while  the  proud 

X,  JLorenzo2 
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Lorenzo,  flowly  recovering  from  his  wounds,  re- 
treated from  the  village,  a  melancholy  example 
of  the  errors  of  education !  and  leaving  the  young 
couples  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  felicity 
which  a  mutual  and  honeft  love  is  capable  of  af- 
fording. 


ON 

SUPERSTITION. 

SUPERSTITION  is  the  great  defpot  of  our  mi- 
ferable  globe.  This  is  the  mod  powerful  enemy 
of  that  pure  and  fpiritual  worlhip  which  mould 
be  paid  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Let  us  deteft  this 
unnatural  monfter,  that  has  ever  been  {tabbing  the 
breaft  of  its  mother,  from  whence  it  derives  its 
nourifhment.  'Tis  a  ferpent  that  involves  reli- 
gion in  its  folds,  and  we  fhould  endeavour  to 
crufh  its  head  without  hurting  the  viclim  which  it 
infects  and  devours. 


VERSES 
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VERSES, 

Addressed  to  a  TOUNG  LADT 

ON   HER   MARRIAGE. 

THE  world's  efteem  be  you  content  to  gain, 
Its  admiration  leave  the  gay  and  vain: 
To  flatt'ry  now  no  longer  lend  your  ear, 
But  fpeak  with  caution,  and  with  caution  hear : 
Regard  not  fops,  though  they  in  raptures  fwear 
You're  born  for  conqueft,  and  divinely  fair; 
O  let  the  coxcombs  fee  you  can  defpife. 
And  find  a  fool,  though  hid  in  gay  difguife ; 
Each  prating  puppy  then  fhall  hold  his  tongue, 
Nor  even  fcandal  do  your  honour  wrong;—- 
Your  hufband's  love  your  firft  attention  claims^ 
If  he  approves,  no  matter  then  who  blames: 
And  take  this  truth,  though  in  no  flow'ry  ftrain^ 
That  love  once  loft  is  ne'er  renewed  again : 
An  oath,  my  dear,  you  to  high  Heaven  have 

made, 
Each  power  flood  witnefe  while  the  words  werq 

faid; 
Though  unpolite,  I  mud  the  truth  convey, 
Be  not  furpriz'd,  you  promis'd  to  obey  ; 
Obedience  pure,  and  undifguis'd  by  art; 
That  takes  its  rife  from  virtue  in  the  heart; 

&  31  Ttet 
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That  fprings  from  love  to  fordid  minds  unknown, 
And  reigns  in  tempers  generous  as  your  own; 
O  may  the  man,  who  from  the  altar  led 
Thy  blooming  beauties  to  the  bridal  bed ; 
Who  took  thee  blufhing  in  thy  virgin  charms, 
And  found  a  Heaven  of  love  within  thine  arms ! 
Saoth'd  by  thy  friendfhip,  ne'er  repent  the  hour, 
He  gave  his  foul  a  vi&im  to  love's  power; 
O  be  it  thine,  by  each  endearing  art, 
To  gain  the  foft  dominion  o'er  his  heart; 
Then  when  the  beauties  of  thy  form  (hall  fade, 
By  ficknefs  walled,  or  by  age  decay 'd; 
Thy  mind,  mall  then  the  tranfient  charms  fupply, 
And  give  thofe  beauties  that  can  never  die. 


AN 

ANECDOTE. 

A  PARISH  in  Lin  coin  fh  ire  was  fome  years 
ago,  the  refidence  of  a  Sir  John  Trollop, 
in  which  he  difplayed  many  a£ts  of  liberality;  a- 
mong  others  he  beautified  the  church  and  erefted 
a  lofty  fpire.  The  inhabitants  to  teftify  their  gra- 
titude, and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  ge- 
nerous benefactor,  caufed  a  ftatue  to  be  erefted 
in  the  church,  with  one  hand  pointing   up  to  the 

flecple. 
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ftecple,  and  the  other  downward  (o  the  fpot  where 
his  remains  were  to  be  interred,  and  under  this 
figure  were  engraved  the  following  curious  lines : . 

This  is  the  effigy  of  Sir  John  Trollop, 
Who  caus'd  thofe  (tones,  that  fpire  to  roll  up; 
And  when  that  God  does  take  his  foul  up; 
His  body  is  to  fill  that  hole  up. 


BODY  and  SOUL. 

TWO  inferences  are  to  be  drawn  from  this 
confideration.  Firft,  that  we  fhould  flock 
the  foul  with  fuch  ideas,  fentiments,  and  affections, 
as  have  a  benign  and  falutary  influence  upon  the 
body.  Secondly,  that  we  fhould  keep  the  body, 
by  temperance,  exercife,  Sec.  in  that  flate  which 
has  a  like  benign  and  falutary  influence  on  the 
foul.  The  common  practice  is  exaClly  the  reverfe. 
Men  indulge  paffions  in  the  foul,  which  deftroy 
the  health  of  the  body,  and  introduce  diftempers 
into  it,  which  impair  the  powers  of  the  foul. 
Man  being  a  compound  creature,  his  happinefs  is 
not  complete  till  both  parts  of  the  compofition 
partake  of  it. 

SUICIDE. 
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SUICIDE. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  a  bookbinder,  and  * 
prifoner  for  debt  in  the  King's  bench,  hav-. 
ing  murdered  his    little  infant,  perfuaded  his  wife 
to  accompany  him  in   making  away  with  himfelf. 
This  miferable  pair  was  foon  found  hanging  in 
their  bed-chamber,  at  about  a  yard  diftance  from 
each  other;  and  the  child  found  dead  in  the  cra- 
dle in  a  feparate  apartment.     They  left  a  letter, 
furpriling  for  the  propriety  and  calm  refolution 
in  which  it  was  written.     They  declared  the  moft 
unremitting  induftry  could  not  obtain   a  liveli*. 
hood;  that  this  ftep  withdrew  them  from  rags  and 
mifery,  which  they  found  inevitable ;  that  it  was 
more  cruel    to   leave   their  child   behind   them, 
friendlefs   and  expofed  to  wretchednefs,   than  to 
take  it  with  them;  they  trufted  in  Almighty  God, 
and.  with  humble  refignation  committed  themfelves 
to  him,  who  could  not  delight  in  the  miferies  of 
)iis  creatures. 


PATRIOTISM, 
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PATRIOTISM. 

GENUINE  patriotism,  like  genuine  religion^ 
is  fo  feldom  poffefled  by  thofe  who  wifh  td 
be  thought  it's  friends,  that  it  behoves  us  with  the 
ftri&eft  fcrutiny  to   infpcft  the  characters  of  fucti 
as  call  themfelves  the  advocates  of  freedom.    Many 
affume  the  mafic  of  liberty,  that  under  the  difguife 
of  patriots  they  may,  with  more  facility,  execute 
thofe  projects  of  ambition  and  felf-intereft  which 
are  the  main  fpring  of  all  their  actions.     Hiftory 
affords  abundant  examples  of  this  nature;  while 
we  fee  but  here  and  there  a  true  patriot,  a  friend 
of  mankind.     It  is  not  he  who  mouths  it  for  the 
public  weal,  and  makes  the  greateft  cry  for  liber- 
ty, that  is  always  its  friend.     The  patriot  fays  lit- 
tle, thinks  much*     He  views  with  contempt  the 
petty  oppofition  of  factious  men,  whofe  only  ami 
is  felf — nor  fpeaks,  till  he  hears  his  country's  call; 
then,  no  one  can  be  more  ready  to   affift  in  its 
fervice.     Forgetting  every  little  confideration  of 
eafe  and  health,  he  feels  an  irrefiftible  amor  pair  ice 
invigorate  his  foul,  and  nerve  him  againft  the  arm 
of  oppreffion.  His  wife  and  children  though  dear- 
er than  life,   are  nothing  when  his  country  de- 
mands the   facrifice.     His  exiftence  he  holds  for 
its  fervice  and  yields  it  in  her  defence.  Nor  is  the 
patriot's  love  confined  to  his  own  country;  he.  even 

defires 
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defires  the  freedom  and  happinef?  of  univerfal 
man.  His  heart  pants  to  fee  the  glorious  time, 
when  nations  fhall  forget  thofe  anirrtofitics  which 
have  deluged  the  world  with  blood,  and  ftained 
the  annals  of  humanity?  when,  convinced  that 
virtue  is  not  bounded  by  foil,  or  friendfhip  by  co- 
lour, but  that  great  and  virtuous  characters  exifl 
in  every  climate,  men  fhall  live,  not  as  favages^ 
to  prey  on  each  other,  but  as  children  of  the  fame 
All-beneficent  Being,  who  created  them  to  live 
in  harmony  and  love.  How  different  from  this* 
is  the  man  who,  with  liberty  on  his  tongue,  ufes- 
it  only  to  allure  the  multitude;  while  his  aim  is 
place  and  penfion.  To  fuch  are  we  indebted  for 
all  our  national  misfortunes.  When  they  have 
obtained  their  end,  we  often  find  thofe  who  made 
the  mod  noife  for  liberty,  purfue  meafures  inimi- 
cal to  the  public  good.  We  fhould  praife  rather 
than  blame  the  people  for  fufpe£iing  thofe  who 
would  be  thought  champions  for  their  rights  and 
liberties;  fince  experience  evinces,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  a  true  patriot  is  not  always  found  in  the 
man  who  profelfes  to  be  one.  A  true  patriot  mult 
be  a  virtuous  man. 
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DISTRESS  ENCOURAGED  BY  HOPE; 

THE   HISTORY  OF   MELISSA. 

I  RECEIVED,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  account  of 
the  death  of  a  lady  whofe  name  is  known  to 
many,  but  the  (i  eventful  hiftory"  of  whofe  life 
has  been  communicated  to  few:  to  me  it  has  been 
often  related  during  a  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance; and  as  there  is  not  a  fingle  perfon  livings 
upon  whom  the  making  it  public  can  reflect  un- 
merited difhonour,  or  whofe  delicacy  or  virtue 
can  fuffer  by  the  relation,  I  think  I  owe  to  man- 
kind a  feries  of  events  from  which  the  wretched 
may  derive  comfort,  and  the  moft  forlorn  may  be 
encouraged  to  hope;  as  mifery  is  alleviated  by  the 
contemplation  of  yet  deeper  diftrefs,  and  the  mind 
fortified  againft  defpair  by  inftances  of  unexpect- 
ed relief. 

The  father  of  MelifTa  was  the  younger  fon  of  a 
country  gentleman  whopofTefTed  an  eftate  of  about 
five  hundred  a  year;  but  as  this  was  to  be  the  in- 
heritance of  the  elder  brother,  and  as  there  were 
three  fillers  to  be  provided  for,,  he  was  at  about 
fixteen  taken  from  Eton  fchool,  and  apprenticed 
to  a  confiderable  merchant  at  Briftol.  The  young 
gentleman,  whofe  imagination  had  been  fired  by 
the  exploits  of  heroes,  the  victories  gained  by 
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magnanimous  prefumption,  and  the  wonders  dif- 
covered  by  daring  curiofity,  was  not  difpofed  to 
conlider  the  acquifition  of  wealth  as  the  limit  of 
his  ambition,  or  the  repute  of  honeft  induftry  as 
the  total  of  his  fame.  He  regarded  his  fituation 
as  fervile  and  ignominious,  as  the  degradation  of 
his  genius  and  the  preclufion  of  his  hopes;  and 
longing  to  go  in  fearch  of  adventures,  he  neglected 
his  bufinefs  as  unworthy  of  his  attention,  heard  the 
remonftrances  of  his  matter  with  a  kind  of  fullen 
difdain,  and  after  two  years  legal  flavery,  made 
his  efcape,  and  at  the  next  town  enlifted  himfelf  a 
foldier;  not  doubting  but  that,  by  his  military 
merit,  and  the  fortune  of  war,  he  mould  return  a 
general  officer,  to  the  confufion  of  thofe  who 
would  have  buried  him  in  the  obfcurity  of  a 
compting-houfe.  He  found  means  effectually  to 
elude  the  inquiries  of  his  friends,  as  it  was  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  prevent  their  officious  en- 
deavours to  ruin  his  project,  and  obftruft  his  ad- 
vancement. 

He  was  fent  with  other  recruits  to  London,  and 
foon  afterwards  quartered  with  the  reft  of  his  com- 
pany  in  a  part  of  the  country,  which  was  fo  remote 
from  all  with  whom  he  had  any  connection,  that 
he  no  longer  dreaded  a  difcovery. 
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It  happened  that  he  went  one  day  to  the  houfe 
of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  with  his  comrade, 
who  was  become  acquainted  with  the  chamber- 
maid, and  by  her  intereft  admitted  into  the  kit- 
chen. This  gentleman,  whofe  age  was  fomething 
more  than  fixty,  had  been  about  two  years  married 
to  a  fecond  wife,  a  young  woman  who  had  been 
well  educated  and  lived  in  the  polite  world,  but 
had  no  fortune.  By  his  firft  wife,  who  had  been 
dead  about  ten  years,  he  hadfeveral  children;  the 
youngelt  was  a  daughter  who  had  ju.ft  entered  her 
feventeenth  year;  me  was  very  tall  for  her  age, 
had  a  fine  complexion,  good  features,  and  was 
well  fhaped;  but  her  father,  whofe  affeftion  for 
her  was  mere  inflin£t,  as  much  as  that  of  a  brute 
for  its  young,  utterly  neglefted  her  education.  It 
was  impoffible  for  him  he  faid,  to  live  without  her; 
and  as  he  could  not  afford  to  have  her  attended 
by  a  governefs  and  proper  matters  in  a  place  fo 
remote  from  London,  (he  was  fufFered  to  continue 
illiterate  and  unpolifbed;  fhe  knew  no  entertain- 
ment higher  than  a  game  of  romps  with  the  fer- 
vants;  fhe  became  their  confident,  and  trufted 
them  in  return,  nor  did  fhe  think  herfelf  happy 
any  where  but  in  the  kitchen. 

As  the  capricious  fondnefs  of  her  father  had 

never  conciliated  her  affe&ion,   fhe  perceived  it 
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abate  upon  his  marriage  without  regret.  She  fuf- 
fered  no  new  restraint  from  her  new  mother,  who 
obferved  it  with  a  fecret  fatisfaftion  that  Mifs  had 
been  ufed  to  hide  herfelf  from  vifitors,  as  neither 
knowing  how  to  behave  or  being  fit  to  be  feen,  and 
chofe  rather  to  conceal  her  defe&s,  by  excluding 
her  from  company,  than  to  fupply  them  by  putting 
her  to  a  boarding-fchool. 

Mifs,  who  had  been  told  by  Betty  that  me  ex- 
peeled  her  fweet  heart,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
merry,  dole  down  ftairs,  and,  without  fcruple, 
made  one  in  a  party  at  blind  man's  buff.  The 
foldier  of  fortune  was  ftruck  with  her  perfon,  and 
difcovered,  or  thought  he  difcovered  in  the  fim- 
plicity  of  nature,  fome  graces  which  are  polifhed 
by  the  labour  of  art.  However,  nothing  that  had 
the  appearance  of  an  adventure  could  be  indiffer- 
ent to  him ;  and  his  vanity  was  flattered  by  the 
hope  of  carrying  off  a  young  lady  under  the  dif- 
guife  of  a  common  foldier,  without  revealing  his 
birth,  or  boafting  of  his  expectations. 

In  this  attempt  he  became  very  affiduous,  and 
fucceeded.  The  company  being  Ordered  to  a- 
nother  place,  Betty  and  her  young  miftrefs  depart- 
ed early  in  the  morning  with  their  gallants;  and 
there  being  a  privileged  chapel  in  the  next  town 

they  were  married. 
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The  old  gentleman  as  foon  as  he  was  informed 
that  his  daughter  was  miffing,  made  fo  diligent  and 
fcrupulous  an  enquiry  after  her,  that  he  learned 
with  whom  and  which  way  (he  was  gone;  he 
mounted  his  horfe,  and  purfued  her,  not  without 
curfes  and  imprecations;  difcovering  rather  the 
tranfports  of  rage,  than  the  emotions  of  tenderfcefs, 
and  refenting  the  offence  rather  as  the  rebellion 
of  a  flave,  than  the  difobedience  of  a  child.  He 
did  not,  however,  overtake  them  till  the  marriage 
had  been  confummated,  of  which  when  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  hufband,  he  turned  from  him  with 
expreffions  of  brutality  and  indignation;  fwearing 
never  to  forgive  a  fault  which  he  had  taken  no 
care  to  prevent. 

The  young  couple,  notwithftanding  their  union 
frequently  doubled  their  diflrefs,  ftill  continued 
fond  of  each  other.  The  fpirit  of  enterprize  and 
the  hope  of  prefumption  were  not  yet  quelled  in 
the  young  foldier;  and  he  received  orders  to  at- 
tend King  William,  when  he  went  to  the  fiege  of 
Namur,  with  exultation  and  tranfport,  believing 
his  elevation  to  independance  and  diftin&ion  as 
certain  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  take  poffeflion 
of  a  title  and  eftate.  His  wife  who  had  been  fome 
months  pregnant,  as  fhe  had  no  means  of  fubfift- 
ence  in  his  abfence,   procured  a  paffage  with  him. 

When 
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When  fhe  came  on  fhore  and  mingled  with  the 
crowd  that  followed  the  camp,  wretches  who  with- 
out compun&ion  wade  in  human  blood  to  ftrip 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  to  whom  horror  becomes 
familiar  and  companion  impoffible,  fhe  was  terri- 
fied :  the  difcourfe  of  the  women,  rude  and  un- 
polifhed  as  fhe  was,  covered  her  with  confufion, 
and  the  brutal  familiarity  of  the  men  filled  her 
with  indignation  and  difguft:  her  maid  Betty,  who 
had  alfo  attended  her  hufband,  was  the  only  per- 
fon  with  whom  fhe  could  converfe,  and  from 
whom  fhe  could  hope  the  affiftance  of  which  fhe 
was  fo  foon  to  (land  in  need. 

In  the  mean  time  fhe  found  it  difficult  to  fub- 
fift;  but  accidentally  hearing  the  name  of  an  offi- 
cer, whom  fhe  remembered  to  have  vifited  her 
mother  foon  after  her  marriage,  fhe  applied  to  him, 
told  him  her  name,  and  requefted  that  he  'would 
afford  her  his  protection,  and  permit  her  to  take 
care  of  his  linen.  With  this  requeft  the  captain 
complied  ;  her  circumflances  became  lefs  diftrefT- 
ed,  and  her  mind  more  eafy;  but  new  calamity 
fuddenly  overtook  her;  fhe  faw  her  hufband 
march  to  an  engagement  in  the  morning,  and  faw 
him  brought  back  defperately  wounded  at  night. 
The  next  day  he  was  removed  in  a  waggon  with 
piany  others  who  were  in  the  fame  condition,  to  a 
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place  of  great  fafety,  at  the  diftance  of  about  three 
leagues,  where  proper  care  might  be  taken  of  their 
wounds.  She  intreated  the  captain  to  let  her  go 
in  the  waggon  with  him ;  but  to  this  he  could  not 
confent,  becaufe  the  waggon  would  be  filled  with 
thofe  who  neither  were  able  to  walk,  nor  could  be 
left  behind.  He  promifed,  however,  that  if  fhe 
would  flay  till  the  next  day,  he  would  endeavour 
to  procure  her  a  paflage;  but  fhe  chofe  rather  to 
follow  the  waggon  on  foot,  than  to  be  abfent  from 
her  hufband.  She  could  not,  however,  keep  pace 
with  it,  and  fhe  reached  the  hofpital  but  juft  time 
to  kneel  down  by  him  upon  fome  clean  ftraw,  to 
fee  him  fink  under  the  laft  agony,  and  hear  the 
groan  that  is  repeated  no  more.  The  fatigue  of 
the  journey,  and  the  perturbation  of  her  mind, 
immediately  threw  her  into  labour,  and  fhe  lived 
but  to  be  delivered  of  MelifTa,  who  was  thus  in 
the  raoft  helplefs  ftate  left  without  father,  mother 
or  friend,  in  a  foreign  country,  in  circmftances 
which  could  afford  no  hope  of  reward  to  the  ten- 
dernefs  that  mould  attempt  the  prefervation  of  her 
life,  and  among  perfons  who  were  become  obdu- 
rate and  infenfible,  by  having  been  long  ufed  to 
fee  every  fpecies  of  diftrefs. 

It  happened  that,  among  thofe  whom  accident 
or  diftrefs  had  brought  together  at  the  birth  of 
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MelifTa,  there  was  a  young  woman  whofe  hufband 
had  fallen  in  the  late  engagement,  and  who  a  few 
days  before  had  loft  a  little  boy  that  fhe  fuckled. 
This  perfon,  rather  perhaps  to  relieve  herfelf  from 
an  inconveniency,  than  in  companion  to  the  or- 
phan, put  it  to  her  breaft;  but  whatever  was  her 
motive,  fhe  believed  that  the  affording  fuftenance 
to  the  living,  conferred  a  right  to  the  apparel  of 
the  dead,  of  which  fhe  therefore  took  poffcffion  ; 
but  in  fearching  her  pocket  fhe  found  only  a  thim- 
ble, the  remains  of  a  pocket  looking  glafs,  about 
the  value  of  a  penny  Dutch  money,  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  her  marriage.  The  paper,  which  fhe 
could  not  read,  fhe  gave  afterwards  to  the  captain, 
who  was  touched  with  pity  at  the  relation  which 
an  inquiry  after  his  laundrefs  produced.  He  com- 
manded the  woman  who  bad  preferved  the  infant, 
to  be  cal  ed  and  put  her  into  the  place  of  it's  mother. 
This  encouraged  her  to  continue  her  care  of  it  till 
the  captain  returned  to  England,  with  whom  fhe 
alio  returned,  and  became  his  fervant. 

This  gentleman,  as  foon,  as  he  had  fettled  his 
immediate  concerns,  lent  MelifTa  under  the  care 
of  her  nurfe  to  her  grandfather;  and  inclofed  the 
certificate  of  her  mother's  marriage  in  a  letter  con- 
taining  an  account  of  her  death,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  infant  had  been  preferved.     He  knew 
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that  thofe  who  had  been  once  dear  to  us,  by  what- 
ever offence  they  may  have  alienated  our  affec- 
tions, when  living,  are  generally  remembered  with 
tendernefs  when  dead;  and  that  after  the  grave 
has  fheltered  them  from  our  refentment,  and  ren- 
dered reconciliation  impoffible,  we  often  regret  as 
fevere  that  conduct  which  before  we  approved  as 
juft;  he,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  parental  fond- 
nefs  which  an  old  man  had  once  felt  for  his  daugh- 
ter, would  revive  at  the  fight  of  her  offspring;  that 
the  memory  of  her  fault  would  be  loft  in  the  fenfe 
of  her  misfortunes;  and  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  atone  for  that  inexorable  refentment  which  pro- 
duced them,  by  cherifhing  a  life  to  which  fhe  had, 
as  it  were,  transferred  her  own.  But  in  thefe  ex- 
pectations, however  reafonable,  he  was  miftaken. 
The  old  man,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  mef- 
fenger  that  the  child  was  his  grand-daughter,  whom 
fhe  was  come  to  put  under  his  protection,  refufed 
to  examine  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  difmif- 
fed  her  with  menaces  and  infults.  The  knowledge 
of  every  uncommon  event  foon  becomes  general 
in  a  country  town.  An  uncle  of  Meliffa's,  who 
had  been  rejected  by  his  father  for  having  married 
his  maid,  heard  this  frefh  inftance  of  his  brutality 
with  grief  and  indignation;  he  fent  immediately 
for  the  child  and  the  letter,  and  affured  the  fervant 
that  his  niece  fhould  want  nothing  which  he  could 
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beftow:  to  beftow  much,  indeed  was  not  in  his 
power,  for  his  father  having  obftinately  perfifted 
in  his  refentment,  his  whole  fupport  was  a  little 
farm  which  he  rented,  of  the  'fquire;  but  as  he 
was  a  good  ceconomift  and  had  no  children  of  his 
own,  he  lived  decently ;  nor  did  he  throw  away 
content,  becaufe  his  father  had  denied  him  afflu- 
ence. 

Melifia,  who  was  compaffionated  for  her  mo- 
ther's misfortune,  of  which  her  uncle  had  been  par- 
ticularly informed  by  her  maid  Betty,  who  had 
returned  a  widow  to  her  friends  in  the  country, 
was  not  lefs  beloved  for  her  own  good  qualities; 
fhe  was  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  work  at  her 
needle,  as  focn  as  (he  was  able  to  learn;  and  fhe 
was  taken  notice  of  by  all  the  gentry  as  the  pretti- 
eft  girl  in  the  place;  but  her  aunt  died  when  fhe 
was  about  eleven  years  old,  and  before  me  was 
thirteen  flie  loft  her  uncle. 

She  was  now  again  thrown  back  upon  the  world, 
flill  helplefs,  though  her  wants  were  increafed  ; 
wretched  in  proportion  as  fhe  had  known  happi- 
nefs,  fhe  looked  back  with  anguifh,  and  forward 
with  diftiaaion;  a  fit  of  crying  had  juft  afforded 
her  momentary  relief,  when  the  'fquire,  who  had 
been  informed  of  the  death  of  his  tenant,  fent  for 
her  to  his  houfe.     This  gentleman  had  heard  the 
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ftory  from  her  uncle,  and  was  unwilling  that  a  life 
which  had  been  preferved  almoft  by  miracle, 
fhould  at  laft  be  abandoned  to  mifery;  he  there- 
fore determined  to  receive  her  into  his  family,  not 
as  a  fervant,  but  as  a  companion  to  his  daughter, 
a  young  lady  finely  accomplished,  and  now  about 
fifteen.  ,The  old  gentleman  was  touched  with  her 
diftrefs,  and  Mifs  receivedher  with  great  tender- 
nefs  and  complacency  ;  me  wiped  away  her  tears, 
and  of  the  intolerable  anguifh  of  her  mind,  nothing 
remained  but  a  tender  remembrance  of  her  uncle, 
whom  fhe  loved  and  reverenced  as  a  parent.  She 
had  now  courage  to  examine  the  contents  of  a 
little  box  which  he  had  put  into  her,  hand  juft  be- 
fore he  expired;  fhe  found  in  it  only  the  certifi- 
cate of  her  mother's  marriage,  enclofed  in  the 
captain's  letter,  and  an  account  of  the  events  that 
have  been  before  related,  which  her  uncle  had  put 
down  as  they  came  to  his  knowledge:  the  train  of 
mournful  ideas  that  now  rufhed  upon  her  mind, 
raifed  emotions  which,  if  they  could  not  be  fup- 
prefled  by  reafon,  were  foon  deftroyed  by  their 
own  violence.  In  this  family,  which  in  a  few 
weeks  after  returned  to  London,  MelifTa  foon  be- 
came a  favourite:  the  good  'fnuire  feemed  to  con- 
fider  her  as  his  child,  and  Mifs  as  her  filter;  (he 
was  taught  dancing  and  mufic,  introduced  to  the 
bed  company,  elegantly  dreffed,  and  allowed  fuch 
N  2  fums 
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fums  as  were  necetfary  for  trivial  expences.  Youth 
feldom  fuffers  the  dread  of  to-morrow  to  intrude 
upon  the  enjoyments  of  to-day,  but  rather  regards 
prefent  felicity  as  the  pledge  of  future:  Meliffa 
was  probably  as  happy  as  iffhe  had  been  in  the 
aftual  poffeffion  of  a  fortune,  that,  to  the  eafe  and 
fplendor  which  fhe  enjoyed  already,  which  would 
have  added  (lability  and  independence. 

She  was  now  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  the 
only  Ion  of  her  benefaclor  was  juft  come  from  the 
univerfity  to  fpend  the  winter  with  his  father  in 
town.  He  was  charmed  with  her  perfon,  behavU 
our,  and  difcourfe;  and  what  he  could  not  but 
admire,  he  took  every  opportunity  to  commend. 
She  foon  perceived  that  he  fhewed  particular  re-, 
fpetl  to  her,  when  he  thought  they  would  not  be 
perceived  by  others;  and  that  he  endeavoured  to 
reccnmend  himfelf  by  an  officious  affiduity,  and 
a  diligent  attention  to  the  moft  minute  circum- 
ftances  that  might  contribute  to  her  pleafure.  But 
this  behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman,  however 
it  might  gratify  her  vanity,  could  not  fail  to  alarm 
her  fear ;  fhe  forefaw,  that  if  what  fhe  had  remark- 
ed in  his  conduct  fhould  be  perceived  by  his  fa- 
ther and  fitter,  the  peace  of  the  family  would  be 
deflroyed  :  and  that  fhe  mult  either  be  fhipwreck- 
cd  in  the  ftorm,  or  thrown  over  to  appeafe  it. 

She 
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She  therefore  affe&ed  not  to  perceive,  that  more 
than  a  general  complaifance  was  intended  by  her 
lover,  and  hoped  that  he  would  thus  be  difcoura- 
ged   from   making   an    explicit    declaration :  but 
though  he  was  mortified  at  her  difregard   of  that 
which  he  knew  me  could  not  but  fee,  yet  he  de- 
termined to  addrefs  her  in  fuch  terms  as  mould 
not  leave  this  provoking  neutrality  in  her  power; 
though  he  reverenced  her  virtue,   yet  he  feared 
too  much  the  anger  of  his  father  to  think  of  ma- 
king her  his  wife  :  and  he  was  too   deeply  enam- 
oured of  her  beauty,  to   relinquifh  his  hopes  of 
poffefling  her  as  a  miftrefs.     An  opportunity  for 
the  executing  of  his  purppfe  was  not  long  wanting: 
fhe  received  his  general   profeflions  of  love  with 
levity  and   merriment;  but  when  fhe  perceived 
that  his  view  was  to  feduce  her  to  proftitution,  fhe 
burft  into  tears,  and  fell  back  in  an  agony  unable 
to  fpeak.    He  was  immediately  touched  with  grief 
and   remorfe;  his  tendernefs  was  alarmed  at  her 
diftrefs,  and  his  efteem  increafed  by  her  virtue; 
he  catched  her  in  his  arms,   and  as  an  atonement 
for  the  infult  fhe  had  received,  he  offered  her  mar- 
riage: but  as  her  chaftity  would  not  fuffer  her  to 
become  his  miftrefs,  neither  would  her  gratitude 
permit  her  to  become  his  wife;  and  as  foon  as  fhe 
was  fufficiently  recollected,  fhe  intreated  him  ne- 
ver more  to  urge  her  to  violate  the  obligation  fhe 
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was  under  either  to  herfelf  or  to  her  benefa&or: 
cs  Would  not,"  faid  fhe,  "  the  prefence  of  a  wretch 
■whom  you  had  feduced  from  innocence  and  peace 
to  remorfe  and  guilt,  perpetually  upbraid  you; 
and  would  you  not  fear'to  be  betrayed  by  a  wife, 
whofe  fidelity  no  kindiiefs  can  Tec u re;  who  had 
broken  all  the  bands  that  reftrain  the  generous 
and  the  good;  and  who  by  an  a'£t  of  the  moft  fla- 
gitious ingratitude  had  at  once  reached  the  pinna- 
cle of  guilt,  to  which  others  afcend  by  impercep- 
tible gradations." — Thefe  objections,  though  they 
could  neither  be  obviated  nor  evaded,  had  yet  no 
tendency  to  fubdue  defire;  he  loved  with  greater 
delicacy,  but  with  more  ardour;  and  as  he  could 
not  always  forbear  expoftulations,  neither  could 
fhe  always  filence  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
more  effectually  prevent  their  being  repeated. 
Such  was  one  morning  the  fituation  of  the  two 
lovers;  he  had  taken  her  hand  into  his,  and  was 
fpeaking  with  great  eagernefs;  while  fhe  regarded 
him  with  a  kind  of  timerous  complacency,  ?md  lif- 
tened  to  him  with  attention  which  her  heart  con- 
demned; his  father  in  this  tender  moment,  in 
which  their  powers  of  perception  were  mutually 
engroffed  by  each  other,  came  near  enough  to 
hear  that  his  heir  had  made  propofals  of  marriage, 
and  retired  without  their  knowledge. 
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As  he  did  not  dream  that  fuch  a  propofal  could 
poflibly  be  rejected  by  a  girl  in  Meliffa's  fituation, 
imagining  that  every  woman  believed  her  virtue 
to  be  inviolate,  if  her  perfon  was  not  proftituted, 
he  took  his  meafures  accordingly.  It  was  near 
the  time  in  which  his  family  had  been  ufed  to  re- 
move into  the  country  ;  he  therefore,  gave  orders, 
that  every  thing  mould  be  immediately  prepared 
for  the  journey,  and  that  the  coach  mould  be  rea- 
dy at  fix  the  next  morning,  a  man  and  horfe 
being  difpatched  in  the  mean  time  to  give  notice 
of  their  arrival.  The  young  folks  were  a  little 
furprized  at  this  fudden  removal ;  but  though  the 
'fquire  was  a  good-natured  man,  yet  as  he  go- 
verned his  family  with  high  authority,  and  as  they 
preceived  fomething  had  offended  him,  they  did 
not  enquire  the  re'albn,  nor  did  they  fufpecl  it. 

Meliffa  packed  up  her  things  as  ufual :  and  in 
the  morning  the  young  gentleman  and  his  lifter 
having  by  their  father's  orders  got  into  the  coach, 
he  qalk-d  MeliiTa  into  the  parlour;  where  in  a 
few  words,  with  gre.ii  acrimony,  he  reproached 
her  with  having  formed  a  defign  to  marry  his  fon 
without  his  conient,  an  act  of  ingratitude,  which 
he  faid  juftified  him  in  upbraiding  her  with  the 
favours  which  he  had  already  conferred  upon  her, 
and  in  a  refolution  he  had  taken  that  a  bank  bill 
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of  fifty  pounds,  which  he  then  put  into  her  hand, 
fhould  be  the  laft,  adding,  that  he  expected  fhe 
fhould  within  one  week  leave  the  houfe.  To  this 
heavy  charge  fhe  was  not  in  a  condition  to  reply, 
nor  did  he  (lay  to  fee  whether  fhe  would  attempt 
it,  but  haflily  got  into  the  coach,  which  immedi- 
ately drove  from  the  door. 

Thus  was  MelifTa  a  third  time,  by  a  fudden 
and  unexpected  defertion,  expofed  to  penury  and 
diftrefs,  with  this  aggravation,  that  eafe  and  influ- 
ence were  become  habitual;  and  that  though  fhe 
was  not  fo  helplefs  as  at  the  death  of  her  uncle, 
fhe  was  expofed  to  yet  greater  danger;  for  few 
that  have  been  ufed  to  flumber  up  and  down,  and 
wake  to  feftivity,  can  refill  the  allurements  of 
vice,  who  ftill  offers  eafe  and  plenty,  when  the  al- 
ternative are  a  flock  bed,  and  a  garret,  fhort 
meals,  coarfe  apparel,  and  perpetual  labour.  Me- 
liifa,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  recovered  from  the  ftupor 
which  had  feized  her  upon  fo  aftonifhing  and 
dreadful  a  change  of  fortune,  determined  not  to 
accept  the  bounty  of  a  perfon  who  imagined  her 
to  be  unworthy  of  it;  nor  to  attempt  her  juftiii- 
cation,  while  it  would  render  her  veracity  fufpecV 
ed,  and  appear  to  proceed  only  from  the  hope  of 
being  reflored  to  a  ftate  of  fplendid  dependance, 
from  which  jealoufy  or  caprice  might  again  at  any 
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time  remove  her,  without  notice:  (he  had  not, 
indeed,  any  hope  of  being  everable  to  defend 
herfelf  againft  her  ace ufer  upon  equal  terms;  nor 
did  fhe  know  how  to  fubfift  a  Tingle  day,  when 
fhe  had  returned  his  bill  and  quitted  his  houfe; 
yet  fuch  was  the  dignity  of  herfpirit,  that  fhe 
immediately  inclofed  it  in  a  blank  cover,  di- 
rected to  him  at  his  country  houfe,  and  calling 
up  the  maid  who  had  been  left  to  take  care  of 
the  houfe,  fent  her  immediately  with  it  to  the 
Poft-Office.  The  tears  then  built  out,  which  the 
agitation  of  her  mind  had  before  retrained  ;  and 
when  the  fervant  returned,  fhe  told  her  all  that 
had  happened,  and  afked  her  advice,  what  (lie 
fhould  do.  The  girl,  after  the  firft  emotions  of 
wonder  and  pity  had  fublided.  told  her  that  fhe 
had  a  filler  who  lodged  in  a  reputable  houfe,  and 
took  in  plain  work,  to  whom  fhe  would  be  wel- 
come, as  fhe  could  affift  in  her  bufinefs,  of  which 
fhe  had  often  more  than  fhe  could  do;  and  with 
whom  fhe  might  continue  till  fome  more  eligible 
fituation  could  be  obtained.  MelifTa  liftened  to  this 
propofal  as  to  the  voice  of  Heave;  gnind  was 

fuddenly,  releafed  from  the  mod  tormenthi .  per- 
plexity, from  the  dread  of  wandering  about  without 
money  or  employment,  expofed  to  the  menaces  of 
a  beadle,  or  the  jnfults  of  the  rabble;  fhe  was  in 
hafte  to  fecure  her  good  fortune,  and  felt  fome 
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degree  of  pain  left  (he  fhould  lofe  it  by  the  earlier 
application  of  another;  fhe  therefore  went  imme- 
diately with  the  maid  to  her  filler,  with  whom  it 
was  foon  agreed  that  Meliffa  fhould  work  for  her 
board  and  lodging;  for  fhe  would  not  accept  as  a 
gift,  that  which  fhe  could  by  any  means  deferve 
as  a  payment. 

While  Meliffa  was  a  journeywoman  to  a  per- 
fon, who  but  a  few  weeks  before  would  have  re- 
garded her  with  envy,  and  approached  her  with 
cenfufion;  it  happened  that  a  fuit  of  linen  was 
brought  from  the  milliners,  wrapped  up  in  a  newf- 
paper;  the  linen  was  put  into  the  work  bafket,  and 
the  paper  being  thrown  carelefsly  about,  Meliffa 
at  laft  catched  it  up,  and  was  about  to  read  it; 
but  perceiving  it  had  been  publifhed  a  fortnight, 
was  juft  a  going  to  put  it  in  the  fire,  when  by  an 
accidental  glance  fhe  faw  her  father's  name;  this 
immediately  engaged  her  attention,  and  with  great 
perturbation  of  mind  fhe  read  an  advertiiement, 
in  which  her  father,  faid  to  have  left  his  friends 
about  eighteen  years  before,  and  to  have  entered 
either  into  the  army  or  navy,  was  directed  to  ap- 
ply to  a  perfon  in  Staples  Inn,  who  could  inform 
him  of  fomething  greatly  to  his  advantage.  To 
this  perfon  Meliffa  applied  with  all  the  ardour  of 
curiofity,  and  all  the  tumult  of  expectation;  fhe 
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was  informed  that  the  elder  brother  of  the  perfon 
mentioned  in  the  advertifement  was  lately  dead, 
unmarried ;  that  he  was  poflefled  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred a  vear,  five  hundred  of  which  had  defcend- 
ed  to  him  from  his  father,  and  one  thoufand  had 
been  left  him  by  an  uncle,  which  upon  his  death, 
there  being  no  male  heir,  had  been  claimed  by  his 
fifters;  but  that  a  miftrefs  who  had  lived  with  him 
many  years,  and  who  had  been  treated  by  the 
fuppofed  heireffes  with  too  much  feverity  and  con- 
tempt, had  in  the  bitternefs  of  her  refentment 
publifhed  the  advertifement,  having  heard  in  the 
family  that  there  was  a  younger  brother  abroad. 

The  conflict  of  different  paffions  excited  with 
uncommon  violence  in  the  bread  of  Meliffa,  de- 
prived her  for  a  time  of  the  power  of  reflection, 
and  when  fhe  became  more  calm,  (he  knew  not 
by  what  method  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  her 
right;  her  mind  was  bewildered  amidft  a  thou- 
fand  poflibilities,  and  diftreffed  by  the  apprehen- 
sion that  all  might  prove  ineffectual. 

After  much  thought  and  many  projects,  fhe 
recollected  that  the  captain,  whofe  fervant  brought 
her  to  England,  could  probably  afford  her  more 
afliflance  than  any  other  perfonj  as  he  had  often 
been  pointed  out  to  her  in  public  places  by  the 
O  fi  'fquire 
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Tquire,  to  whom  her  ftory  was  well  known,  {he 
was  acquainted  with  his  perfon,  and  knew  that 
within  a  few  months  he  was  alive :  fhe  foon  ob- 
tained directions  to  his  houfe,  and  being  readily- 
admitted  to  a  conference,  fhe  told  him  with  as 
much  prefence  of  mind  as  fhe  could,  that  fhe 
was  the  perfon  whom  his  compaffion  had  contri- 
buted to  preferve  when  an  infant;  in  confirmation 
of  which  fhe  produced  his  letter,  and  the  certifi- 
cate inclofed  in  it ;  that  by  the  death  of  a  father's 
elder  brother,  whofe  family  fhe  had  never  known, 
fhe  was  become  entitled  to  a  very  confiderable 
eftate;  but  that  fhe  knew  not  what  evidence  would 
be  necffeary  to  fupport  her  claim,  how  fuch  evi- 
dence was  to  be  produced,  nor  with  whom  toentruft 
the  management  of  an  affair  in  which  wealth  and 
influence  would  be  employed  againlt  her.  The 
old  captain  received  her  with  that  eafy  politenefs 
which  is  almoft  peculiar  to  his  profeflion,  and 
with  a  warmth  of  benevolence  that  is  feldom  found 
in  any;  he  congratulated  her  upon  fo  happy  and 
unexpected  event;  and  without  the  parade  of 
oflentatious  liberality,  without  extorting  an  ex- 
plicit confeflion  of  her  indigence,  he  gave  her  a 
letter  to  his  lawyer,  in  whom  he  faid  fhe  might 
with  the  utmoft  fecurity  confide,  and  with  whom 
fhe  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  tell 
her  (lory:  "And  do  not,"  faid  he, <{  doubt  of  fuc~ 
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.  cefs,  for  I  will  be  ready  to  teftify  what  I  know 
of  the  affair,  whenever  I  fhall  be  called  on;  and 
the  woman  who  was  prefent  at  your  birth,  and 
brought  you  over,  ftill  lives  with  me,  and  on  oc- 
cafion  may  do  you  fignal  fervice." 

MelifTa  departed,  melted  with  gratitude  and 
elated  with  hope.  The  gentleman,  to  whom  the 
captain's  letter  was  a  recommendation,  profecuted 
her  claim  with  fo  much  {kill  and  affiduity,  that 
within  a  few  months  me  was  put  in  pofllfiion  of 
her  eitate.  Her  firft  care  was  to  wait  upon  the 
captain,  to  whom  fhe  now  owed  not  only  life  but 
a  fortune  :  he  received  her  acknowledgments 
with  a  pleafure,  which  only  thofe  who  merit  it 
can  enjoy;  and  infilled  that  fhe  mould  draw  upon 
him  for  fuch  fums  as  fhe  fliould  want  before  her 
rents  became  due.  She  then  took  very  handfome 
ready  furnifhed  lodgings,  and  determined  imme- 
diately to  juflify  her  conduct  to  the  Tquire,  whofe 
kindnefs  fhe  ftill  remembered,  and  whofe  refent- 
ment  fhe  had  forgiven.  With  this  view  me  fet 
out  in  a  chariot  and  fix,  attended  by  two  fervants 
in  livery  on  horfeback,  and  proceeded  to  his 
country-feat,  from  whence  the  family  was  not  re- 
turned :  fhe  had  lain  at  an  inn  within  fix  miles  of 
the  place,  and  when  the  chariot  drove  up  to  the 
;?oor,  as  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  fhe   could 
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perceive  the  fervams  run  to  and  fro  in  a  hurry, 
and  the  young  lady  &:  her  brother  gazing  through 
the  window  to  fee  if  they  knew  the  livery  :  fhe 
remarked  every  circumftance  which  denoted  her 
own  importance  with  exultation;  and  enjoyed  the 
folicitude  which  her  prefence  produced  among 
thofe,  from  whofe  fociety  fhe  had  fo  lately  been 
driven  with  difdain  and  indignation. 

She  now  encreafed  their  wonder,  by  fending  in 
a  fervant  to  acquaint  the  old  gentlema  i,  that  a 
lady  defired  to  fpeak  with  him  about  urgent  bufi- 
nefs,  which  would  not  however  lohg  detain  him : 
he  courteoufly  invited  the  lady  to  honour  him 
with  her  commands,  hafted  into  his  bed  parlour, 
adjufted  his  wig,  and  put  himfelf  in  the  bed  order 
to  receive  her:  fhe  alighted,  and  difplayed  a  very 
rich  undrefs,  which  correfponded  with  the  ele- 
gance of  her  chariot,  and  the  modifh  appearance 
of  her  fervants.  She  contrived  to  hide  her  face 
as  fhe  went  up  the  walk,  that  fhe  might  not  be 
known  too  foon;  and  was  immediately  introduced 
to  her  old  friend,  to  whom  fhe  foon  difcovered 
herfelf  to  his  great  aftonifhment,  and  before  he 
had  recovered  his  prefence  of  mind,  fhe  addreffed 
him  to  this  effecl,  "  You  fee,  fir,  an  orphan  who 
is  under  the  greateft  obligations  to  your  bountv, 
but  who  has  been  equally  injured  by  your  fufpi- 
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cions.  When  I  was  a  dependant  upon  your  libe- 
rality^ I  would  not  affert  my  innocence,  becaufe 
I  could  not  bear  to  be  fufpefted  of  falfhood:  but 
I  affert  it  now,  being  the  poffeffor  of  a  paternal 
eftate,  becaufe  I  cannot  bear  to  be  fufpe&ed  of 
ingratitude:  that  your  fon  preffed  me  to  marry 
him,  is  true;  but  it  is  alfo  true  that  I  refufed  him, 
becaufe  I  would  not  difappoint  your  hopes  and 
impoverifh  your  pofterity."  The  old  gentleman's 
Confufion  was  encreafedby  the  wonders  that  crow- 
ded upon  him:  he  firfl  made  fome  attempts  to 
apologize  for  his  fufpicions  with  aukwardnefs  and 
hefitation;  then  doubting  the  truth  of  appearance^ 
he  broke  off  abruptly  and  remained  filent;  then 
approaching,  he  began  to  congratulate  her  upon 
her  good  fortune,  and  again  defifted  before  he  had 
rinifhed  the  compliment. 

Meliffa  perceived  his  perplexity,  and  gueffed 
the  caufe;  me  was,  therefore,  about  to  account 
more  particularly  for  the  fudden  change  of  hercir- 
cumftances,  but  Mifs,  whofe  maid  had  brought 
her  intelligence  from  the  fervants,  that  the  lady's 
name  who  was  with  her  papa  was  Meliffa,  and  that 
fhe  was  lately  come  to  a  great  eftate  by  the  death 
of  an  uncle,  could  no  longer  reftrain  the  impati- 
ence of  her  affe6lion  and  Joy;  (he  rufhed  into  the 
room  and  fell  upon  her  neck,  with  a  tranfport  that 
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can  only  be  felt  by  friendfhip,  and  exprefTed  by 
tears.  When  this  tender  filence  was  over,  the 
fcruples  of  doubt  were  foon  obviated;  the  recon- 
ciliation was  reciprocal  and  fincere;  the  father 
led  out  his  gueft,  and  prefented  her  to  his  fon  with 
an  apology  for  his  conduct  to  them  both. 

Melifla  had  befpoke  a  dinner  and  beds  at  the 
inn,  but  fhe  was  not  fufFered  to  return.  Within 
a  few  weeks  fhe  became  the  daughter  of  her  friend, 
who  gave  her  hand  to  his  fon,  with  whom  fhe 
fhared  many  years  that  happinefs  which  is  the  re- 
ward of  virtue.  They  had  feveral  children,  but 
none  furvived  them ;  and  Melifla,  upon  the  death 
of  her  hufband,  which  happened  about  feven  years 
ago,  retired  wholly  from  town  to  her  eftate  in 
the  country,  where  fhe  lived  beloved,  and  died 
in  peace. 
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T  was  an  obfervation  of  Bifhop  Corbet,  that 
All  Travellers  this  heavy  Judgment  hear  ! 
An  handsome  hostess  makes  a  Reckoning  dear  ; 
Each  Word,   each  Look,  your  Purses  must  re- 
quite yemt 
And  every  Welcome  adds  another  Item. 

In  confirmation  of  this  remark  of  the  good  bi- 
fhop's,  I  fend  you  an  account  of  what  happened 
to  me  on  one  of  the  excurfions  into  the  country, 
which  I  generally  take  at  this  feafon  of  the  year. 

Having  taken  a  pretty  extenlive  turn  in  the 
morning,  and  my  horfe  and  myfelf  being  both  of 
a  mind  with  refpe£t  to  baiting,  I  fuffered  him  to 
turn  in  with  me  to  the  firft  Inn  I  came  to,  which 
happened  to  be  the  Caftle,  where  I  was  met  at 
the  door  by  a  young  lady,  whom,  by  her  drefs,  I 
mould  have  conceived  to  be  fome  gueft  of  fafhion, 
if  fhe  had  not,  upon  my  alighting,  mcfl  politely 
made  me  an  apology,  that  all  her  rooms  were  ta- 
ken up,  and  defired  me  to  walk  into  the  little 
parlour  behind  the  bar.  This  civility  of  her's,  to- 
gether with  a  look  that  would  have  unloofed  the 
purfe-ftrings  of  any  old  city  churl,  at  once  re- 
moved all  my  prudent  oeconomical  refolutions  of 
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eating  juft  a  fnap  of  cold  meat,  and  away  :  of  my 
Own  accord,  I  moft  generoufly  ordered  a  chicken 
to  be  put  down ;  but  my  landlady  dropping  an 
hint  that  fhe  herfelf  had  not  dined,  I  could  not 
refill  the  temptation  of  defiring  the  pleafure  of  her 
company  to  eat  with  me,  which  fhe  readily  ac- 
cepted ;  and,  on  her  obferving  that  the  chickens 
were  very  fmall  and  nice,  and  to  be  fure  I  muft 
be  hungry  after  my  ride,  I  confented  to  have  a 
couple  of  them  done. 

She  then  afked  me  in  a  moft  bewitching  man- 
ner, if  I  chofo  to  drink  any  thing;  but,  though  I 
declared  thai  I  never  touched  a  drop  of  any  li- 
quor before  meals,  yet  fhe  enticed  me  to  tofs  up 
a  glafs  of  cherry  to  get  me  an  appetite,  which, 
before  fhe  had  concluded  I  could  not  want,  and 
fhe  had  even  the  complaifance  to  pledge  me. 

When  dinner  was  ferved  up,  I  was  furprifed  to 
fee  a  dim.  of  eels  brought  in;  and,  on  my  faying, 
that  I  fancied  the  cook  had  made  a  miftake,  fhe 
moft  civilly  begged  ten  thoufand  pardons,  and 
faid  fhe  thought  I  had  ordered  them;  but  added, 
that  indeed  fhe  did  not  doubt  but  I  fhould  like 
them,  and  for  her  own  part,  fhe  was  exceflively 
fond  of  them. 

As  that  was  the  cafe,.  I  could  by  no  means  con- 

fent 
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fent  to  their  being  taken  away;  and,  after  we  had 
done  with  the  fifh  and  chicken,  a  difh  of  tarts 
fpontaneoufly  made  its  appearance,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  word  of  command. 

My  kind  landlady  made  me  tafte  this,  and  in- 
filled upon  helping  me  to  another,  which  (he  af- 
fured  me  was  moft  excellent,  till  fhe  had  either 
forced  upon  me,  or  taken  to  herfelf  a  bit  out  of 
each  fort. 

I  fliould  have  told  you,  that,  during  dinner,  be- 
fides  the  ufual  concomitants  of  a  tankard  of  each, 
I  was  prevailed  on  to  hob  and  nob  with  her  in  a 
variety  of  old  beer,  cyder,  rhenifh,  mountain,  lii- 
bon,  &c.  and,  to  crown  all,  my  landlady  would 
even  rife  from  table  herfelf  to  make  me  a  cup, 
at  which  fhe  declared  fhe  had  a  moft  excellent 
hand. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  I  could  not  but 
afk  her,  what  fhe  chofe  to  drink ;  to  which  fhe 
modeftly  anfwered,  whatever  I  liked,  at  the  fame 
time  hinting  to  me,  that  nobody  had  better  French 
wines  than  fhe  had. 

However,  I  thought  proper  to  difregard  all  her 

hints  of  that  kind,  and  ordered  a  fimple  bottle  of 

port. 
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When  this  was  brought,  I  afked  if  I  mould 
help  her;  fhe  told  me  fhe  never  touched  that  fort 
of  wine;  fo  that  I  could  not  but  call  for  a  pint  of 
lifbon  which  fhe  liked  better. 

She  would  fain,  indeed,  have  prevailed  on  me 
afterwards  to  fuffer  her  to  produce  a  bottle  of  cla- 
ret, of  which,  fhe  faid,  fhe  could  drink  a  glafs  or 
t.wo  herfelf;  but,  finding  me  inflexible  on  tha,t 
head,  flie  compounded  the  matter  with  me,  on 
bringing  rne  over  to  confent  to  our  having  a  flafk 
of  Florence,  the  beft  that  ever  was  tafted.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  the  agreeable  chat,  or 
the  pleafing  familiarities,  that  patted  between  us, 
till  it  was  time  for  me  to  mount  my  horfe;  but 
I  could  not  even  then  get  away,  without  doing 
her  the  pleafure  firfl  to  drink  a  difh  of  tea  with 
her,  to  which  a  pot  of  coffee  was  alfo  added, 
though  I  did  not  touch  a  drop.  In  fhort  gentle- 
men, her  behayiour  was  fo  engaging,  her  looks  fo 
inviting  and  her  artifices  fo  inveighing,  that  I 
quite  forgot  how  dear  I  was  to  pay  for  my  enter- 
tainment, till  the  dreadful  reckoning  was  called 
for,  which  convinced  me  of  the  juftnefs  of  Bifhop 
Corbet's  remarks  before  quoted.  Indeed  as  I 
had  ordered  a  fuperfluity  of  victuals  that  I  could 
not  eat,  and  of  liquors  that  I  could  not  drink,  and 
all  for  the  fake  of  my  hoftefs's  fweet  company,  I 

think. 
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think  that  the  bill,  inftead  of  the  ufual  articles  of 
bread  and  beer, — chickens — and  wine,  Sec.  might 
have  been  made  out  thus : 

£.  $.  d. 

For  a  low  courtefy,  o     1     o 

Item,  a  fmile,  p     1     6 

Item,  an  ogle,  026 

Item,  a  fqueeze  by  the  hand,  040 

Item,  a  tap  of  the  cheek,  056 

Item,  a  kifs,  010     6 
Kindly  welcome,  Sir,  to  Betty  or  the 

waiter,  010 

Horfe,  010 


Sum  total,  £.  1     7     o 

Juft  a  moidore !  a  tolerable  fum  for  an  occa- 
sional baiting  on  the  road! 

For  my  part,  I  am  determined,  for  the  future, 
never  tp  fet  my  foot  in  an  Inn,  where  the  land- 
lady is  not  as  old  and  as  ugly  as  mother  Shipton. 


ON' 
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On  MUSIC. 

T  TAIL  power  divine !  whofe  perfuafive  charms 
**■  -*■   Awake  the  foul  to  harmony  and  love ; 
Whtlft  on  the  wings  of  agile  thought  it  foars 
To  its  Almighty  Source,  who  fits  enthron'd 
Immenfely  diftant  from  this  mortal  bourn, 
Tho*  felt  by  all,  acknowledg'd,  and  ador'd, 
Whence  pleafure,  free  from  bafe  infection,  flows, 
To  feed  with  hope  the  immortal  part  of  man, 
And  eale  the  obtruding  woes  of  ling'ring  age ! 
Music  has  charms  to  footh  the  brow  of  care, 
Abforb  the  caufe,  and  diflipate  the  gloom  : 
Feflive  mirth  refumes  her  wonted  feat, 
Revels  at  large  and  fmiles  without  controul  ; 
It  turns  the  favage  bread  from  direful  deeds 
To  thofe  more  pure,  as  fwell  the  myftick  notes, 
And  lull  to  deep  thofe  impious  paflions 
Which  fo  demoniac  prove  againft  mankind! 
If  thus  thejarring  founds  below  can  do, 
What  then  muft  heavenly  cadence  prove? 
Where  Seraphims,  in  fhining  order  rang'd, 
Ten  thoufand  trumpets,  high  exalted,  blow, 
joined  by  the  mufick  of  the  cherub  band, 
Who  mingle  voice  with  their  melodious  rjarps, 
Making  the  grand  empyreal  dome  refound 
With  peerlefs  fymphony  of  harmonious  found, 

While 
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While  Angels  low  in  adoration  bend. 

To  offer  up  their  pure  and  hallow'd  fong 

Before  the  throne  of  their  tremendous  God! 

Origin  of  blifs,  and  power  infinite! 

Oh!  plenitude  divine;  exub'rant  ftate ! 

May  we  prepare,  with  one  accordant  voice, 

The  folemn  pomp  and  faintly  hoft  to  meet, 

To  live  in  boundlefs  and  immortal  joy, 

When  worlds  diflblve,  and  time  mail  be  no  more! 


THE 
FOLLOWING  REMARKABLE  ANECDOTE, 

Of  the  Celebrated  Voltaire, 

As  Related  by  One  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Him. 

T7  VERY  one  who  vifited  Ferney  during  the 
•"^  life-time  of  that  great  genius,  knows  that  he 
had  a  curious  hanging  writing-defk  within  the  cur- 
tains of  his  bed,  with  two  candles  conflantly  burn- 
ing, and  all  the  apparatus  for  writing,  and  contain- 
ing fuch  papers  as  he  had  occafion  to  refer  to. 
This  defk  was  conftru&ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he  could  let  it  up  and  down  as  he  pleafed,  fo  that 
when  he  did  not  want  to  ufe  it,  by  drawing  it  up, 
no  light  appeared  upon  his  pillow  to  interrupt  his 

repofe. 
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repofe.  One  night,  by  fome  accident,  as  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  one  of  the  candles  fell  out  of  its  focket,  and 
fet  tire  to  the  papers  upon  the  defk;  the  curtains 
were  prefently  in  a  blaze,  and  Voltaire  narrowly 
efcaped  with  his  life.  He  was,  as  naturally  may 
be  fuppofed  greatly  terrified;  but  the  (hock  of 
this  conflagration  was  nothing,  compared  to  the 
anxiety  he  felt,  when  he  found  fome  of  his  mod 
Valuable  manufcripts  were  deftroyed.  It  is  faid 
that  amongft  others  there  was  an  Epic  poem, 
which  he  had  been  polifhing  for  fome  years,  and 
which  he  had  nearly  finifhed. 

Whether  his  death  might  not  be  haftened  by 
this  accident  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine:  but 
he  took  this  lofs  fo  greatly  to  heart,  that  it  was  the 
taft  thing  he  mentioned  to  me  upon  taking  leave— 
*;  Ah!  Mon  cher  Monfieur,  (faid  he  with  a  deep 
Jigh,  and  tears  (landing  in  his  eyes)  quelle  perte! 
quelle  perte!— jamais  a  retablir!" 


A  NEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

COLLEY  CIBBER. 

CIBBER  being  at  court  (when  poet  Laureat) 
a  few  days  before  the  birth-day,  Colonel  B— 
(who  had  a  penfion  upon  the  Irifii  eftablifhment) 
farcaftically  afked  Colley  what  his  ode  would  turn 
upon,  as  the  year  had  been  very  barren  of  fubjecls 
for  poetical  flights?  "  Why,  Colonel,"  replied 
Cibberj  "  I  have  a  number  of  court  locufts  in  my 
eye,  who  are  always  very  plentiful,  and  I  hope  in 
fuch  a  dearth  of  other  objects,  to  give  them  a 
flight  even  beyond  Parnaffus." 


SINCERITY. 

TN  fpite  of  all  the  eulogiums  on  fincerity,  it  is 
■*■  very  certain  that  a  ftrict.  adherence  to  it  upon 
all  occafions  would  be  attended  with  confequen- 
ces*  extremely  difagreeable. 

What  feuds  and  animofities  would  be  kindled 
in  private  families  if  the  individuals  of  which  they 
are  compofed  were  to  fpeak,  without  the  leaft  re- 

Q  ftraint, 
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ftraint,  what  they  think  of  each  other;  were  they, 
in  one  word,  to  be  fincere.  By  fincerity  the  peo- 
ple of  all  public  focieties  would  be  confiderably 
disturbed,  and  even  the  harmony  of  the  drawing- 
room  itfelf  converted  into  difcord.  Let  the  mo- 
ralifts  and  divines  rail  at  diflimulation  as  long  as 
they  pleafe,  we  fhould  be  brutes  without  it,  and 
run  the  rifque  of  having  our  bones  broken  when- 
ever we  opened  our  lips.  Can  fincerity  contri- 
bute to  the  happinefs  of  human  life?  by  no  means. 
The  weaknefs  of  human  nature  give  daily  and  for- 
cible proofs  of  its  inefficacy:  incompliance  with 
thofe  weaknefles  men,  if  they  would  live  with  to- 
lerable comfort  in  the  world,  mull  keep  their  real 
characters  concealed  behind  the  curtain  of  difiimu- 
lation.  There  are,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  particular 
conjunctures,  in  which  we  may  prefume  todifclofe 
our  thoughts  without  throwing  the  perfon  we  fpeak 
to  into  a  paflion,  but  it  furely  requires  the  greatefi 
delicacy  and  addrefs  to  articulate  a  home  truth 
without  giving  offence  or  receiving  an  affront. 


A 
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A 
Remarkable  Anecdote 

CONCERNING  LORD  WILLIAM  HOWARD, 

Commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bald  Willy, 
In  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

IT  is  faid  that  Lord  William  was  very  ftudious, 
and  wrote  much;  that  once,  when  he  was  thus 
employed,  a  iervant  came  to  tell  him  a  prifoncr 
wasjuit  brought  in,  and  defired  to  know  what 
fhould  be  done  with  him.  Lord  William,  vexed  at 
being  diiturbed,  anfwered  peevifhly,  (i  Hang  him." 
When  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudy  he  called  8c  ordered 
the  man  to  be  brought  before  him  for  examination, 
but  found  that  his  commands  had  been  too  literally 
obeyed. — He  was  a  very  fevere  but  ufeful  man  at 
this  time.  His  dungeon  (at  Naworth  caftle,  Cum- 
berland) inftills  horror:  it  confifts  of  four  dark  a- 
partments,  three  below,  and  one  above,  up  along 
ftair-cafe,  all  well  fecurcd:  in  the  uppermoft  is  one 
ring,  to  which  criminals  were  chained;  and  the 
marks  of  feveral  others  appear,  which  were,  doubt- 
lefs,  employed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Qa  AN 
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An  Honest  Mans  the  noblest  Work 
of  God. 

LET  it  be  your  fervent  prayer,  that  the  Gods 
may  grant  you  an  honejl  mind,  and  a  found 
body,  was  the  fanguine  admonition  of  a  celebrated 
Pagan  Philofopher,  to  an  illuftrious  pupil  in  the 
days  of  old.  And  what  better  word  of  advice 
could  flow  from  the  mouth  of  an  orthodox  chrif- 
tian,  though  a  dignified  clergyman,  or,  indeed,  one 
of  our  moft  learned  and  Right  Reverend  Fathers 
in  God.  It  was  the  diftinguifhed  character  of  Job 
in  the  old  tedament,  that  he  was  an  upright  man, 
and  ef chewed  evil.  And  in  the  new  teftament,  the 
great  Author  of  our  religion  himfelf  has  honoured 
Nathaniel  with  the  glorious  character  of  one  in 
whoje  mouth  there  is  no  guile,  and  whofe  confcience 
-was  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man. 
And  to  thefe  give  me  leave  to  add  Mr.  Pope's  la- 
conic cbara&er  of  a  virtuous  perfon  in  the  follow- 
ing difticn,  which  deferves  to  be  engraved  in  cha-» 
ratters  of  gold,  v  z. 

A  Wit's  a  feather,  and  a  Chief's  a  rod: 
An  Honejl  Man's  the  noblefl  work  of  God. 

Man  is  compofed  of  mind  as  well  as  body;  and, 
docbtlefs,  the  former  deferves  at  lead  as  much  re- 
gard 
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gard  and  cultivation  as  the  latter.  Did  a  man  but 
believe,  or  imagine  (what  however  is  indifputably 
true)  that  his  inclinations  and  underftanding  are 
as  vifible  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  him  as 
his  pcrfon  is,  he  would  take  as  much  care  to  adorn, 
his  mind  as  he  would  his  body.  A  gentleman 
would  then  be  as  much  afhamed  to  give  opprobri- 
ous language,  as  to  appear  in  dirty  linen;  he 
would  be  as  nice  and  accurate  in  the  adjuftment 
of  his  words,  as  of  his  wig ;  he  would  take  the 
fame  pains  at  leaft,  if  not  greater,  to  corrupt  or 
conceal  a  weaknefs  in  his  foul,  as  to  amend  or  hide 
a  deformity  in  his  body  ;  bu,t  fo  far  are  the  gener- 
ality of  mankind  from  thinking  after  this  manner, 
that  it  is  reputed  a  more  e(fential  part  of  good 
breeding  to  know  how  to  enter  a  room  with  an 
air,  and  to  go  out  of  it  with  a  grace,  than  to  be 
qualified  to  fpeak  pertinently,  and  bear  a  rational 
fhare  in  the  converfation  of  thofe  whom  he  makes 
choice  of  for  his  familiar  companions. 

How  is  it  poflible  to  bear  the  infolence  of  Sir 
John  Spruce,  who,  becaufe  he  has  money  in  his 
pocket  and  a  fine  laced  coat  upon  his  back,  idly 
imagines  himfelf,  for  thofe  paltry  motives,  the  uni- 
verfal  objecl  of  efteem  and  admiration,  fays  and 
does  things  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  which  all 
;he  company  (himfelf  only  excepted)  are  put  to  the 

blufli, 
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blufhj  and  perfe&ly  afhamed.  Can  a  man  with 
patience  fee  the  airs  he  gives  himfelf  in  fpeaking 
French,  when  every  one  knows  he  cannot  utter  ten 
words  of  common  fenfe  in  his  mother-tongue? 
Would  not  an  Englishman  be  juftly  provoked  to 
hear  the  fame  perfon  cry  up  the  foftnefs,  the  ele- 
gance, the  copioufnefsof  that  tittle-tattle  language, 
*  and  find  fault  with  the  roughnefs  and  barrennefs  of 
his  own  ;  when  at  the  fame  time,  he  cannot  with- 
out the  aid  and  afiiftance  of  a  fpelling  book  write 
one  true  line  in  either?  I  wifh  likewife  for  my 
quiet  I  did  not,  fo  often  as  I  do,  meet  with  men 
who  can  talk  for  hours  together  on  the  good  qua- 
lities of  a  favourite  monkey,  a  hound,  or  a  gelding; 
and  yet  afk  them  the  mod  obvious  queftion  rela- 
tive to  their  own  a&ions,  or  the  a&ions  of  any  of 
their  fpecies,  and  they  can  make  you  no  reply. 

How  much  more  fatisfa£tory  muft  it  be  to  a 
man  of  a  found  mind,  and  a  healthy  conftitution 
who  knows  the  value  of  time,  and  how  to  improve 
it,  to  live  retired  from  the  world,  and  perfectly 
free  from  all  fuch  noife  and  nonfenfe!  A  wife  man 
(if  we  may  credit  Seneca)  is  never  lefs  alone  than 
when  alone  j  and  the  peafant,  if  a  man  of  fenfe, 
and  knows  the  value  and  charms  of  a  folitary  life, 
is  a  happier  man  than  the  richeft  monarch  ever 
fetupon  a  throne:  health  and  peace  of  mind  make 

his 
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Itis  little  rural  cot,  tho'  contemptible  in  the  eye 
of  the  generality  of  mankind,  not  only  a  comfort- 
able fituation  but  in  reality  a  perfect  paradife. 


NEGLECT  of  RELIGION. 

WPIERE  religion  is  neglected  there  can  be 
no  regular  or  (leady  practice  of  the  duties 
of  morality.  The  character  will  be  often  incon- 
fiftent;  and  virtue,  placed  on  a  bafis  too  narrow 
to  fupport  it,  will  be  always  loofe  and  tottering. 
For  fuch  is  the  propenfity  of  our  nature  to  vice, 
lb  numerous  are  the  temptations  to  a  relaxed  and 
immoral  conduct,  that  flronger  reftraints  than  thofe 
of  mere  reafon,  are  necefiary  to  be  impofed  on 
man. 

The  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  the  principle  of 
honour,  or  the  inftinct  of  benevolence,  are  barriers 
too  feeble  to  withftand  the  ftrength  ofpalfion. 
For  the  heart  wounded  by  fore  diftrefs,  or  agitated 
by  violent  emotions,  foon  difcovers,  that  virtue 
without  religion  is  inadequate  to  the  government 
of  life.  It  is  deftitute  of  its  proper  guard — of  its 
firmeft  fupport — of  its  chief  encouragements.  It 
will  fink  under  the  weight  of  misfortune,  or  will 

yield  to  the  folicitations  of  guilt. 

Humanity 
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Humanity  feconded  by  piety,  renders  the  fpring 
from  whence  it  flows  of  courfe  more  regular  and 
conftant.  In  fhort,  withdraw  religion,  and  yon 
{hake  all  the  pillars  of  morality.  In  every  heart 
you  weaken  the  influence  of  virtue  :  and  among 
the  multitude,  the  bulk  of  mankind,  you  overthrow 
its  power. 


SOLITUDE. 

O!  loft  to  virtue,  loft  to  manly  thought, 
Loft  to  the  noble  Tallies  of  the  foul! 
Who  think  it  {olitude  to  be  alone. 

From  the  general  conduct  mankind  purfue^  we 
mould  hardly  believe  that  folitude  is  to  a  good 
and  well-cultivated  mind  one  of  it's  chief  delights. 
Each  member  of  the  bury  crowd  feems  eager  to 
exclude  thought,  and  dreads  nothing  more  thari 
retirement.  If,  after  the  bufinefs  of  (he  day,  fome 
leifure  time  is  left  for  the  noble  contemplations  of 
the  mind,  how  is  it  often  employed  ?  With  grief 
have  I  beheld  perfons  of  improved  undcrftandings, 
inftead  of  devoting  fuch  time  to  purpofes  worthy 
of  immortal  beings,  fit  down  for  hours  at  an  infi— 
pid  card-table ! 

The 
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The  man  of  pleafure — falfely  fo  called — is 
Equally  concerned  to  guard  againft  the  intrufion 
of  that  unwelcome  gueft,  reflection.  The  word 
folitude,  conveys  to  his  imagination  the  mod 
dreadful  ideas.  He  is  firmly  perfuaded,  that  it 
inuft  deprive  him  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
will  transform  him  to  a  mere  mifanthrope.  Fatal 
delufion  !  folitude  will  teach  him  that  true  felicity 
he  is  vainly  endeavouring  to  obtain.  When  once 
fenfible  of  thofe  pleafures  which  are  derived  from 
Solitude,  he  will  defpife  that  vortex  of  diflipation 
wherein  he  wafted  the  prime  of  life,  and  wonder 
how  a  reafonable  being  could  fo  long  be  blind  to 
his  true  happinefs. 

I  pity  the  man,  who  is  a  ftranger  to  folitude 
and  felfcontemplation;  who  cannot  find  within  his 
own  mind  the  mod  fubftantial  pleafures!  It  is  in  vain 
that  he  endeavours  to  exclude  thought  by  a  con- 
tinued feries  of  diverfions  and  folly. 

There  is  a  fomething  in  the  mind  of  man,  which 
fickens  at  the  repetition  of  idle  amufements ;  it  is 
that  fpark  of  immortality,  implanted  in  his  nature 
by  the  Divine  Author  of  our  exiftence,  which 
continually  reminds  us  that  the  fhort-lived  plea- 
fures of  this  world  are  not  the  fit  occupations  of 
a    foul    that  muft  exift   when  time   fhall  ceafe. 

R  It 
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It  is  this  which  directs  the  attention  of  man  to 
purfiiits  confident  with  his  dignity. 

In  folitude,  the  mind  infenfibly  foars  beyond 
the  narrow  bounds  of  time  and  place;  views  the 
Deity  in  his  proper  character;  forms  the  mod 
exalted  ideas  of  his  attributes  and  perfection  ;  and 
pays  the  grateful  tribute  of  filent  adoration.  In 
folitude,  the  mind  revolves  the  hiftory  of  the 
world;  confiders  the  changes  and  revolutions  of 
empires;  fees,  in  imagination,  thofe  great  men, 
whofe  names  adorn  the  pages  of  hiftory  as  the 
enlighteners  of  mankind;  and,  in  contemplating 
their  illuftrious  a6lions,  feels  a  glorious  emulation 
to  tread  in  their  fteps.  Solitude  calms  thofe  paf- 
fions  that  difturb  the  human  bread,  and  gives  us 
that  peace  which  is  fo  congenial  to  a  virtuous 
mind.  Nor  is  folitude  attended  with  a  melan- 
choly gloom  :  though  an  enemy  to  exceffive  mirth, 
it  (lamps  ferenity  and  dignity  on  the  countenance, 
and  beftows  inward  peace  to  the  mind. 

It  is  evident,  that  folitude  is  fitted  to  our  na- 
ture; there  are  examples  of  inonarchs,  and  great 
men,  who  have  quitted,  with  pleafure,  crowns, 
exalted  ftations,  for  a  convent  or  a  cottage.  In 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  we  fee  thofe  who  have 
fpent  mod  of  their  time  among  the  buflle  of  man- 
kind, anxious  to  fecure  a   quiet  retreat.     Thus, 

what 
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what  the  flateman,  the  man  of  bufinefs,  and  the 
man  of  pleafure  avoided  in  the  prime  of  life,  as 
an  evil ;  in  the  decline,  they  feek  after  as  the  only 
folid  happinefs  on  earth. 

The  man  unacquainted  with  folitude,  is  in  an 
unhappy  fituation :  he  cannot  always  be  engaged 
in  the  bufinefs  or  pleafures  of  the  world;  times 
will  occur,  when  he  muft  necefiarilv  be  alone  ; 
ficknefs  may  overtake  him,  and  he  is  then  mifer- 
able  indeed!  His  vacant  mind  can  yield  him  no 
pleafure ;  and  every  reflection  is  a  fling  which 
gives  the  moil  acute  pain  :  he  fees  the  folly  of  his 
pad  conduct;  and  perhaps,  for  the  firft  time,  envies 
the  man  who  is  pofTeiTed  of  a  well-formed  mind. 

Let  us  make  an  early  acquaintance  with  foli- 
tude :  it  will  enable  us  to  pafs  through  the  chang- 
ing fcenes  of  life  with  peace  and  pleafure;  thus, 
when  ficknefs  and  age  feize  us,  we  may  meet  foli- 
tude, not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  friend. 


R  2  ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

FOOTE. 

SOMETIME  after  Mr,  Foote  was  married. 
Lady  N.  P.  made  fome  overtures  to  him,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  then  married.  Sam,  was 
an  intimate  and  familiar  companion  of  the  late 
Sir  F.  B.  D.  Foote  informed  his  friend  of  her 
Ladyfhip's  difpofition  towards  matrimony,  and 
that  he  had  hit  upon  a  fcheme  whereby  the 
Knight  might  make  fure  of  her  Ladyfhip  and  her 
fortune,  which  was  faid  to  be  about  ninety  thou- 
fand  pounds,  in  the  funds,  befides  other  poffeflions. 

The  project  was  concerted.  Mr.  Foote  in- 
formed Lady  N.  P.  that  there  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary man,  a  conjurer,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  who 
foretold  fuch  events  as  were  almoft  incredible,  and 
could  only  be  believed  by  their  taking  place;  and 
that,  if  it  was  agreeable,  he  would  wait  upon  her 
to  him  ;  for  that,  though  he  had  no  great  faith  in 
fortune-tellers,  he  had  heard  from  feveral  of  his 
friends  fuch  very  extraordinary  occurrences  pre- 
dicted, and  which  had  happened  precifely  as  had 
been  mentioned  by  the  conjurer,  that  his  incre- 
dulity 
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puliiy  was  not  a  little  ftaggered.     Her  Ladyfhip 
fnapped  at  the  bait;  and  the  late  facetious  Jemmy 
Worfdale  was  appointed  to  perfonate  the  conjurer, 
in  a  lodging  within  a  few  doors  to  the  real   magi- 
cian.    Jemmy,   being  acquainted  with  her  lady- 
fbip's  affairs,  told  her  the  molt  remarkable  trans- 
actions, to  her  great  aftonifhment.     He  then  ac- 
quainted her  ladyfhip,  that  there  was  an  occurrence 
upon  the  point  of  taking  place,  which  would  be 
the  mod  important  of  her  whole  life.     Her  lady- 
fhip being  very  inquifnive  to  know  the  particulars, 
he  informed  her,  (i  That  fhe  was  on  the  point  of 
being   married."      "  Indeed!"    faid   fhe:    "  pray, 
Mr.  Conjurer,  to  whom  ?"  "  I  am   not,'*  he  re- 
plied, "  at  liberty  to  acquaint  you,  atprefent,  who 
is  the  perfon;  but   I    can  acquaint  you  when  and 
where  you  will  fee  him,   and  point  out  to  you  his 
drefs."     "  Blefs  me!  tell  me,  I  beg  of  you."  "On 
Thurfday  next  you  will  be  walking  in   the   Park: 
you  will  there-obferve  a  tall,   fair  gentleman,  re- 
markably handfome,   drcfled  in  blue  and   filver: 
he  will  bow  to  a  perfon  in  your  company,  the  firfl 
time  he  meets  you  :  upon  his  return,   he  will  join 
your  party.     It  is   irrevocably    fixed   by  fate  that 
man  is  to  be  your  hufband."    Her  ladyfhip  afked 
no  more  queftions,  but  refolved  not  to  fail  being 
in  the  Park  the  day  the  conjurer  had  mentioned. 

D , 
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D -—  t  appeared  drefied  precifely  asdefcribed; 

bowed,  joined,  and,  in  three  days,  was  married  to 
her  ladyfhip. 


THE 

NEGRO  GIRL. 

IN  a  fertile  and  lonely  vale,  fituated  on  the  coaft 
of  Devonfhire,  a  humble  cottage  appeared  in 
the  midft  of  a  grove  of  trees  that  furrounded  it. 
This  peaceful  and  romantic  retirement  was  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  that  pleafing  calm  and  foft  tran- 
quility which  thofe  who  mix  in  the  gay  and  tu- 
multuous fcenes  of  the  bufy  world  never  experi- 
ence. The  cottage  was  now  in  the  pofTeflion  of 
Mrs.  Manfel,  a  lady  whom,  in  the  period  of  her 
pad  life,  misfortune  had  marked  for  her  own. 
She  had  been  brought  up  under  the  roof  of  her 
parents,  but  the  fevere  and  tyrannical  difpofition 
of  her  father,  rendered  the  exiftence  of  thofe  who 
lived  with  him  very  unhappy:  he  had  loft  his  only 
fon  while  in  his  infancy,  and  this  contributed  in  a 
:  meafure  to  four  a  temper  not  naturally  good. 
Her  mother  was  a  woman  poiTeffed  of  uncommon 
fcnfe  and  underftanding,  and  likewife  of  extra- 
ordinary piety  :  (lie  was  careful  that  her  daughter 

mould 
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fliould  want  none  of  the  advantages  a  liberal  edu- 
cation could  bellow ;  and  was  at  particular  pains 
to  inftill  into  her  mind  thofe  principles  of  religion 
which  can  alone  afford  true  confolation  under  the 
heavy  weight  of  misfortune  :  which  can  alone  en- 
able the  mind  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  calamities 
incidental  to  all  the  human  race;  and  which  teach 
the  woe-worn  foul  to  fubmit  with  pious  refignatioti 
to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence.  This  excellent 
mother  Mrs.  Manfel  loll  when  fhe  was  only  fixteen, 
her  father  had  never  behaved  tenderly  to  her,  and 
(lie  had  now  to  fuflain  alone  the  whole  of  his  un- 
kind treatment. — She  lived  in  this  (late  for  about 
two  years;  the  greatefl  part  of  that  period  fhe 
fpent  in  folitude.  At  the  end  of  it  fhe  became  ac- 
quainted with  Captain  Manfel;  his  difpofition  and 
character  very  much  refembled  her  own,  and  his 
mild  and  amiable  manners,  before  fhe  was  aware 
of  it,  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  her  gentle  heart. 
He  was  an  officer  in  the  army;  his  good  qualities 
had  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
him;  and  had  raifed  him  to  the  rank  he  then  held, 
though  only  in  his  twenty-fecond  year.  His  for- 
tune was  not  fpleudid,  but  it  was  fully  adequate 
to  all  his  defires,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  relieve 
the  wants  cf  thofe  who  flood  in  need  of  his  affifl- 
ance.  The  charms  of  the  lovely  Mary  had  infen- 
fibly  won  his  affections,  and  he  formed  an  attach- 
ment 
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merit  to  her  which  death  alone  could  dirTolve; 
With  her  confent,  he  made  propofals  to  her  fa- 
ther; he  very  readily  agreed  to  their  marriage^ 
for  as  he  had  never  taken  any  pleafure  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  daughter,  to  deprive  himfelf  of  it  en- 
tirely coil  him  no  facriliee.  As  her  mother  had 
left  her  a  moderate  fortune,  which  fhe  was  to  re- 
ceive on  her  marriage,  (he  was  put  in  immediate 
polTeflion  of  it;  but  from  her  father  fhe  received 
nothing  but  his  good  wiflies  for  her  welfare  and 
happinefs.  Captain  Manfel  and  his  amiable  part- 
ner lived  for  three  years  in  as  perfecl  a  ftate  of  fe- 
licity, as  this  tranfitory  life  will  admit  of;  during 
this  period  Mrs.  Manfel  had  borne  one  daughter 
which  was  the  only  child  they  ever  had.  In  her 
the  mild  virtues  of  both  her  parents  (hone  confpi- 
cuoufly :  with  rapture  they  faw  her  infant  graces 
daily  expanding,  and  delighted  themfelves  with  the 
profpeel;  of  feeing  this  prormfing  dawn  of  every 
virtue  break  forth  into  an  unclouded  day:  but, 
alas!  this  bright  vifion  of  ideal  blifs  was  about  to 
be  obfeured  for  ever  in  darknefs;  and  the  fair  fa- 
bric of  years  of  happinefs  which  they  had  been 
raifing,  was  on  the  point  of  being  for  ever  level- 
led with  the  duft. 

Captain  Manfel  received  orders  to  join  his  regi- 
ment  which   was    flationed   abroadj  he  had  only 

two 
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two  days  warning,  and  departed — never  more  to 
return.  In  three  months  after  his  departure,  his 
wife  received  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death; 
— he  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  his  country. 
This  was  a  mofl  dreadful  firoke  to  her,  and  it  was 
on  this  trying  occafion  that  fhe  was  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  exerting  all  her  fortitude:  the  pangs  of 
affliction  may  make,  but  can  never  totally  over- 
power the  fortitude  of  a  mind  deeply  impreffed 
with  the  fublime  truths  of  religion.  Mrs.  ManfeJ, 
though  dreadfully  diftreifed  at  this  afflictive  ftroke 
of  Providence,  yet  reflected  that  her  infant  daugh- 
ter had  now  no  other  earthly  protector  than  her- 
felf,  as  her  father  had  died  fome  time  before, 
leaving  her  what  fortune  he  poffefTed.  She  de- 
voted her  time  to  the  education  and  inflru&ion 
of  her  child;  and  no  one  was  better  qualified  for 
fuch  an  undertaking;  this  lovely  girl  grew  up 
the  admiration  and  delight  of  all  who  knew  her; 
but  another  misfortune  was  preparing  for  her  mo- 
ther, if  poffible,. more  bitter  than  that  fhe  had 
experienced  in  the  death  of  her  hufband.  This 
amiable  and  accomplished  daughter,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  fell  into  a  confumption,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  months  died.  Thus  deprived  of  her 
deareft  bleflings,  Mrs.  Manfel  had  no  felicity  to 
expeft  in  this  world  except  that  which  flows  from 
benevolence  and  charity  : — objects  on  whom  to 
S  exercife 
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exercife  thele  virtues  are  every  where  to  be  met 
with,  and  happy  are  thofe  who  have  the  means 
and  the  inclination  of  exercifing  them. 

At  this  period  it  was  that  Mrs.  Manfel  pur- 
chafed  the  cottage  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  ftory,  where  her  time  was  chiefly  fpent  alone, 
but  when  fhe  went  about  doing  good,  and  the 
bleffings  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perifh  came 
upon  her,  when  flic  caufed  the  widows  and  the  or- 
phans hearts  to  fing  with  joy,  and  found  the 
greateft  folace  to  her  own  misfortunes  in  foothing 
and  aleviating  the  miferies  of  others.  Thus  me 
fpent  her  days  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue, 
and  though  fhe  fometimes  looked  back  with  an 
eye  of  fond  regret  to  the  memory  of  joys  that 
were  paft,  yet  fhe  often  ventured  in  humble  and 
pious  hope,  to  look  forward  with  the  eye  of  un- 
fhakcn  faith  to  a  better  world,  beyond  the  grave, 
where  friends  (hall  part  to  meet  no  more.  This 
bright  profpe6t  was  her  chief  fupport,  and  with 
fuch  a  profpe£t  the  foul  can  never  entirely  fink 
under  the  heavy  preffure  of  affliction.  She  every 
day  walked  out  to  feek  for  objefts  of  compaffion 
and  benevolence,  and  feldom  returned  without  hav- 
ing relieved  fome  miferable  being.  As  fhe  was 
one  morning  taking  her  ufual  walk,  fhe  heard  the 
moans  of  fome  perfon  in  diftrefs :  fhe  had  only 

to 
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to  bear  the  voice  of  diftrefs,  immediately  to  feek 
and  find  if  poflible  the  means  of  relieving  it,;  fhe 
went  accordingly  towards  the  place  from  whence 
me  fancied  thefe  mournfi  1  founds  proceeded,  and 
law  indeed  an  obje£t,  who  feemcd,  if  ever  one 
did,  to  (land  in  need  of  relief  and  afliftance. 

That  obje6l  was  a  negro  girl,  who  was  fitting 
by  the  road  fide  in  the  greateft  tnifery.  Pier 
tattered  garments  but  ill  concealed  her  wafted 
form,  and  her  whole  appearance  befpoke  '"'variety 
of  wretchednefs."  This  was  a  fight  which  mud 
have  moved  the  heart  of  the  moft  obdurate;  but 
what  was  it  then  to  the  feeling  one  of  Mrs.  Manfel, 
ever  alive  to  the  diftreffes  of  her  fellow  creatures? 
She  battened  towards  ,the  poor  girl — as  fhe  ap- 
proached her  fhe  raifed  her  eyes,  but  immediately, 
on  perceiving  Mrs.  Manfel,  caft  them  down  again 
with  a  look  of  terror  and  averfion. 

She  advanced  nearer,  however,  and  took  hold 
of  her  hand.  "  Unhappy  creature,"  faid  fhe  to  her 
in  a  tone  of  kindnefs,  "  tell  me,  I  entreat  you, 
why  I  fee  you  in  this  miferable  condition,  and 
why  you  are  fo  terrified  at  me?"  The  girl  fhrunk 
from  her  touch,  and  replied,  "  How  can  I  look 
on  a  white  chriflian  but  with  fear?  Torn  by  wick- 
ed white  people  from  my  father,  my  mother,  and 
my  own  country,  and  put  into  a  great  fhip  from 
S  2  chriftian 
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chriftian  country,  with  chains  about  me,  that  they 
might  bring  me  to  this  bad  place,  to  make  me  a 
■wretched  flave.  Cruel  white  man,  when  poor  ne- 
gro have  work  for  him  all  day  in  hot  fun,  till  he 
almoft  die,  at  night  beat  and  whip  him  :  oh  chrif- 
tian whites  not  good  people."  Mrs.  Manfel  faid 
to  her,  "  I  am  forry  that  fo  many  of  my  people, 
who  fay  they  are  chriftians,  fhould  be  cruel  and 
unfeeling;  but  white  people  are  not  all  bad,  there 
are  fome  of  them,  many  of  them,  who  will  give 
bread  to  poor  negroes  when  they  are  hungry,  who 
will  give  them  clothes  when  they  are  naked,  who 
will  inftrucl  them  when  they  are  ignorant,  who  will 
do  all  thefe  for  every  body  that  is  poor;  thefe  on- 
ly are  chrijlians  among  white  people,  and  though 
fuch  as  do  none  of  thefe  things  may  call  themfelves 
chriftians,  yet  it  is  only  in  name  they  are  fo;  if 
you  will  go  with  me,  I  will  take  you  to  my  houfe, 
where,  indeed,  I  do  not  poffefs  a  great  deal,  but 
where  I  will,  with  all  my  heart,  give  you  a  fhare 
of  the  little  I  have,  and  my  blefling  along  with  it, 
come  then  with  me  and  while  I  have  wherewithal 
to  affift  you,  you  fhall  never  want.  The  poor  girl 
once  more  turned  her  eyes  on  Mrs,  Manfel,  no 
longer  expreffing  alarm  and  averfion,  but  beam- 
ing with  gratitude  and  delight.  She  clafped  her 
hand  in  tranfport,  "  ah,  why  did  I  fay  all  white 
people  bad?  No,  no,  white  chriftian  is  good,  and 

you 
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you  muft:  be  chriftian,  for  you  arc  good  to  a  poor 
wretched  negro,  like  me.  I  go  with  you,  and 
though  I  muft  like  go  back  to  my  own  country, 
and  fee  rny  father  and  my  mother,  yet  if  you  wifh 
it,  I  flay  with  you,  I  work  for  you,  live  for  you, 
and,  do  you  good,  die  for  you."  She  now,  with 
the  help  of  Mrs.  Manfel,  arofe,  and  they  proceed- 
ed together  towards  her  houfe.  She  feemed 
about  eighteen  years  old,  and  her  face,  though 
black,  was  one  of  the  mod  interefting  ever  beheld. 
Who  would,  who  could  have  faid,  at  fight  of  it, 
tf  that  creature  was  not  formed  of  the  fame  blood 
as  I  am ;  her  foul  was  not  made  of  the  fame  ma- 
terials as  mine?"  Ah!  proud  mortal,  who  vainly 
boafteft  of  the  whitenefs  of  thy  fkin,  who  vainly 
exulteft  in  the  name  of  chriftian,  without  pofTefling 
any  of  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity  ;  at  a  future  peri- 
od, that  foul,  though  concealed  under  a  dark  out- 
fide,  was  deftined  to  underftand  and  believe  the 
facred  truths  of  the  gofpel;  and  though  now  clou- 
ded with  the  veil  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to 
look  forward  in  fublime  hope  to  a  bleffed  and  glo- 
rious immortality. 

With  fome  difficulty  Mrs.  Manfel  and  her 
charge  reached  the  cottage.  The  poor  girl  was 
nearly  exaufted  with  weaknefs  and  fatigue,  but 
with  the  help  of  fome  cordials  from  the  kind  hand 
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of  her  benefa&refs,  fhe  gradually  revived,  and  was 
able  to  give  fome  account  of  the  condition  in 
which  fhe  had  been  found. 

The  fhip  fhe  came  over  in  had  been  wrecked  near 
the   coaft,  and  fhe  did  not  know  whether  a  fingle 
being  but  herfelf  had  been  faved.    As  it  ftruck  on 
a  rock,  fhe  had,  with  great  difficulty,  clung  to  a 
part  of  it,  from  whence  fhe  was  taken  fome  hours 
afterwards,  by  thole  wretches  who  are  ever  upon  the 
watch  for  fuch  accidents.     It  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  fhe  prevailed  on  them  to  have  com- 
panion on  her,  and  relieve  her  from  her  perilous 
fituation ;  and,  as  foon  as  they  reached  the  fhore, 
they  abandoned  her.     In  that  forlorn  and  helplefs 
condition,    fhe   wandered   about  for  three  days, 
feeking  a  fcanty  pittance  of  clothes  or  food  from 
door  to  door;  thefe  were  fcarce  ever  given,  and 
when  by  her  miferable   appearance,  fhe  had  ob- 
tained  either  of  them,    they  were  accompanied 
with  an    infult  on  the  colour  of  her  fkin.     Is  it 
a  matter  of  aftonifhment  then,  that  this  poor  crea- 
ture fhould  look  with  terror  and   dread  on  white 
people,    from    whom  fhe   had   received   fuch  re- 
peated cruelties !  but  her  fufferings  were  now  at 
an  end,  as  her  kind  and  benevolent  friend  left  her 
nothing  to  wifh  for,   but  fhe  would  fometimes  caft 
a  ct  lingering  look  behind"  to  her  parents  and  her 
native  country.  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Manfel  found  the  mofl  complete  fatisfao 
tion  fhe  had  ever  experienced  fince  the  misfortune 
of  her  paft  life,  in  inftru&ing  and  informing  the 
mind  of  this  young  creature,  who  received  with 
eager  tranfports  the  leflbns  of  her  teacher,  and 
fhe  had  the  glorious  hope  of  reftoring,  at  the  laft 
day,  into  the  hands  of  its  creator,  that  moft  in- 
eftimable  of  all  jewels,  a  human  foul,  as  guiltlefs 
and  innocent  as  when  it  was  committed  to  her 
trult ;  but  which,  by  her,  under  the  bleffing  of 
heaven,  had  been  purified  from  the  drofs  which 
then  concealed  its  value,  and  made  to  glow  in  all 
the  unclouded  luftre  of  the  chriftian  religion. 

The  gratitude  of  Mary  (Mrs.  Manfel  had  given 
her  her  own  name)  was  unbounded,  and  her  love 
for  her  friend  daily  leffoned  her  wifh  to  return 
home  again.  Mrs.  Manfel  often  told  her  ifihe 
defired  to  return,  that  (he  would  fend  her  back 
free  of  every  expence,  but  Mary  could  not  pre- 
vail on  herfelf  to  part  from  her  kind  prote&refs. 
She  was  improving  every  day,  and  her  progrefs 
was  aftonifhing;  fhe  read  the  bible,  and  believed 
all  the  facred  truths  contained  in  it:  fhe  believed 
that  there  was  a  Saviour  and  trufted  to  him  for 
falvation.  Mrs.  Manfel  employed  her  on  her  er- 
rands of  charity,  which  were  very  numerous,  and 
the  heart  of  Mary  was  never  fo  tranfported  as  it 
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was  when  fhe  was  fent  to  fodthe  the  cares  and  re- 
lieve the  diftrefles  of  the  dependents  on  Mrs* 
Manfel's  bounty.  Three  years  paffed  in  this  man- 
ner, during  which  Mary  improved  in  every  virtue, 
and  was  quite  happy  in  her  condition,  but  Mrs. 
Manfel  was  once  more  deftined  to  be  left  a  folitary 
being  in  her  little  cottage.  Thofe  eyes,  which 
had  fo  often  exprefled  the  effufions  of  a  grateful 
heart,  were  about  to  be  clofed  in  death;  that 
tongue  which  fhe  had  taught  to  fpeak  the  praifes 
of  its  maker,  was  foon  to  be  filent  in  the  tomb, 
and  the  hands  which  had  learnt  from  her  to  raife 
themfelves  in  humble  fupplication  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  were,  ere  long,  to  become  "  clods  of  the 
valley." 

Poor  Mary  was  feized  with  the  fmall  pox;  they 
were  of  the  worft  kind,  and  fpite  of  all  the  tender 
care  and  attention  of  her  friend,  and  the  belt 
alTiftance  that  could  be  procured,  me  was,  in  a  few 
days,  pronounced  pad  recovery.  When  fhe 
found  her  end  approaching,  fhe  took  hold  of  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Manfel,  who  never  left  her  bedfide, 
and  thus  addrelTed  her: 

<c  My  much  loved,  my  adored  benefa6lrefs,  had 
it  pleafed  heaven  to  have  granted  me  a  long  life, 
I  could  not  have  had  fufficient  time,  in  the  whole 
of  it,  to  exprefs  the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  thee 

for 
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for  the  ineflimable  bleflings  which  I  have  received 
through  your  means.  From  thee  I  learnt  that  I 
poffefled  an  immortal  foul,  a  foul  capable  of  be- 
ing exalted  to  eternal  blifs,  or  funk  to  ever- 
lafting  mifery:  it  was  thou  who  did'ft  point  out  to 
me  the  road  to  that  blifs,  and  the  means  of  attain- 
ing to  it.  It  was  thy  kind  care  which  firft  caufed 
the  dawn  of  a  chriftian  day  to  arife  on  my  gloomy 
and  benighted  foul.  It  grieves  my  heart  to  leave 
thee,  my  beloved  friend;  but  we  do  not,  I  truft, 
part  never  to  meet  again.  There  is  a  day,  when, 
as  I  have  been  taught,  every  human  being  mail 
arife  out  of  their  graves:  then  thofe  who  have  fed 
the  hungry,  who  have  clothed  the  naked,  who 
have  vifited  the  fick,  who  have  inftru£ted  the  ig- 
norant, (hall  be  made  partakers  of  eternal  feli- 
city. Thou,  my  adored  benefaclrefs,  haft  done 
all  thefe,  done  them  to  me,  whom  thou  didft  find, 
a  poor,  ftarving,  naked,  dying,  ignorant  wretch, 
and,  Oh  !  may  everlafting  bleffings  be  thy  reward." 

Saying  thefe  words,  Mary  clofed  her  eyes,  and., 
in  a  few  minutes,  her  foul  departed  from  its 
earthly  manfion.  "  Farewel,  thou  pure  and  inno- 
cent fpirit,"  faid  Mrs.  Manfel,  laying  down  the 
hand  which  till  the  laft  moment  had  clafped  her's  : 
thou  will  now,  I  truft,  enjoy  the  reward  of  thy 
virtuous  and  fpotlefs  life."  Thus  ended  the  days 
of  Mary.  T  Ah! 
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Ah?  mortals,  if  ye  could  conceive  for  a  mo- 
ment the  raptures  which  would  glow  in  your  bo- 
foms  at  beholding  a  foul,  which  by  your  kind  care 
and  benevolence,  had  been  inftru&ed  in  the  chri- 
itian  religion,  take  its  departure  for  a  better  world  : 
if  you  could  form  an  idea  of  the  praifes  which 
you  would  receive  beyond  the  grave,  how  would 
you  exult  in  being  the  inftrument  of  a  work  fo 
divine  !  Such  was  the  exalted  felicity  of  Mrs. 
Manfel.  She  regretted,  it  is  true,  the  lofsofher 
amiable  companion,  but  her  coufblation  was  not 
derived  from  this  world.  She  fpent  the  remainder 
of  her  days  as  fhe  had  fpent  her  whole  life,  in 
performing  every  chriflian  duty  ;  and  when  (he 
died,  the  tears  of  love,  regret,  and  gratitude  be- 
dewed her  grave. 


ANECDOTE. 

"p\URIXG  the  late  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  in  the 
-*— ^  abfence  of  the  fleet,  and  when  an  attack  was 
daily  expelled,  one  dark  night,  a  centry,  whofe 
poll  was  near  the  Devil's  Tower,  and  facing  the 
Spanifh  lines,  was  {landing  at  the  end  of  his  walk, 
whittling,  looking  towards  them,  his  head  filled 
with  nothing  but  fire  and  fword,  miners,  breach- 
ing, (loaning  and  bloodfhed!     By  the  fide  of  his 
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box  flood  a  deep  narrow-necked  earthen  jug,  in 
which  was  the  remainder  of  his  (upper,  confiding 
of  boiled  peas :  a   large  monkey   (of  which  there 
are  plenty  at  the  top  of  the  rock)  encouraged   by 
the  man's  filence,  and  allured  by  the  fmeH  of  the 
peas,  ventured   to  the  jug,  and   endeavouring   to 
get  at  its  contents,  thruft  his  head  fo    far  into  the 
neck  as  to  be  unable  to  withdraw  it:  at  this  irrftant 
the  foldicr  turned  round,  and  came  whittling  to- 
wards his  box,  the   monkey,  unable    to  get  clear 
of  it,  ftarted  up  to  run  oflP  with  the  jug,  flicking 
on  his  head;  this  terrible  apparition   no  fooner 
faluted  the  eyes   of  the  centry,  than    his  frantic 
imagination  converted  poor  pug  into  a  fine,  blood- 
thirfty,  Spanifh  granadier,  with  a  moft   tremen- 
dous high  cap  on  his  head,  full  of  this   dreadful 
idea,  he  inflantly  fired  his  piece,  roaring  out  that 
the  enemy  had  fcaled  the  walls.      The  guard  took 
the  alarm,    the    drums    were    beat,    fignal  guns 
fired,  and  in  lefs  than  ten  minutes  the  governor 
and   his   whole   garrifon  were  under  arms.     The 
fuppofed    granadier,    being   very   much   incom- 
moded by  his   cap,  and  almoft    blinded  by   the 
peas,  was   foon  overtaken  and  feized,  and  by  his 
rapture,  the  tranquillity    of  the  garrifon  was  re- 
Itored,    without  that    daughter    and    bloodfhed, 
which  every  man  had  prognoflicated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  direful  alarm. 

T  2  THE 
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THE 

WAYS  to  raife  a  FORTUNE; 

OR  THE 

Art  of  growing  Rich. 

ET  a  man  be  ever  fo  fkilful  in  merchandize, 
•*— '  or  anxious  in  trade,  he  mud  never  expecl  to 
acquire  riches,  if  he  be  not  thrifty ',  diligent,  and 
methodical.  And  thrifty  diligence,  and  method  in 
bufnefs,  feldom  fail  to  raife  a  mans  fortune  in 
every  condition  of  life. 

Should  I  take  upon  me  to  record  thofe  indivi- 
duals that  have  grown  rich  by  thriftinefs  only, 
within  the  memory  of  a  man,  and  the  compafs  of 
our  acquaintance,  it  would  be  more  than  my  pro- 
feffed  brevity  could  allow.  Every  reader,  no 
doubt,  can  furnifh  himfelf  with  an  example  of  a 
carpenter,  a  fhoemaker,  a  taylor,  and  other  inferi- 
or tradefmen,  who  by  thrift  have  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  rich  men.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
there  are  very  few,  who,  if  they  pleafe  to  recollecl 
their  pad  lives,  will  not  find,  that  had  they  laid  up 
all  thofe  little  fums  they  have  fpent  in  coach  hire, 
plays,  ridottoes,  and  at  the  tavern,  or  other  places 
of  chargeable  refort,  they  would  have  found  them- 
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felves  at  prefent,  matters  of  a  competent  fortune, 
rather  than  in  need  of  an  acl  of  infolvency. 

Diligence  is  always  a  neceffary  and  natural 
companion  of  thrift,  and  therefore  the  Italians, 
who  are  very  happy  in  their ^rot^rfo'tf/concifenefs, 
recommends  them  both  to  common  ufe,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines. 

Never  do  that  by  proxy,  which  you  can  do  your- 

w, 

Never  defer  that  ''till  to-morrow,  which  you  can 
do  to-day. 

Never  neglect  small  matters  and  expences. 

And  that  method  of  business  is  another  great 
means  of  obtaining  riches,  even  by  men  of  the 
meaneft  capacities,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  when  we 
often  fee  men  of  dull  and  phlegmatic  tempers,  amaf- 
fing  great  treafures  by  a  regular  and  orderly  dif- 
pofition  of  their  bufinefs,  and  men  of  the  greateft 
parts  and  molt  lively  imaginations  puzzling  their 
affairs  and  declining  in  their  fubitance  for  want 
of  method. 

— I  muft  therefore  be  of  that  great  ftaleman's 
(De  Wit)  opinion,  who  attributed  the  whole  art 
of  difpatching  a  multitude  of  affairs  well,  to  the 
doing  one  thing  at  once.     If,  fays  he3  I   have  any 
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neceflary  difpatches  to  make,  I  think  of  nothing 
elfe  till  thofe  are  finifhed  j  if  any  domeftic  affairs 
require  my  attention,  I  give  myfelf  wholly  up 
to  them,  till  they  are  fet  in  order. 

Has  not  providence  therefore,  fo  ordered  it, 
that  every  man  of  good  common  fenfe,  may,  if 
he  pleafes,  in  his  particular  flation  of  life,  moft 
certainly  be  rich?  And  the  reafon  why  men  of 
the  greateft  learning  and  accomphfhments  are  not 
fo,  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  an  over-ruling  fate; 
but  either  to  their  preferring  fomething  elfe  to 
wealth;  or  to  their  not  being  content  to  get  an 
eftate,  unlefs  they  can  do  it  in  their  own  way, 
and  at  the  fame  time  confume  it  upon  their  vices, 
and  unneceffary  gratifications  of  unbounded  ap^ 
petites. 

However  thefe  are  only  the  ordinary  forms  of 
growing  rich,  which  may  be  pra&ifed  by  all  per- 
sons with  fuccefs.  But  there  are  other  methods 
found  out  by  hungry  and  ingenious  men.  It  is 
an  old  and  true  proverb,  that  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  Thus  we  read  of  a  famous  Italian 
comedian  Scaramouches  who,  being  reduced  to 
want  at  Paris,  got  a  very  confiderable  fubfiftence 
by  felling  fnufF,  which  he  acquired  by  fafhionably 
begging  a  pinch  out  of  every  one's  fnufF  box. 
And   we   are  all  witneffes,  that   feveral  fortunate 
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men,  who  could  not  live  on  their  large  paternal  es- 
tates, draw  a  great  deal  of  money  from  the  public 
by  their  inventions,  and  will  remain  everlafting 
monuments,  that  there  is  room  for  genius  as  well 
in  getting  riches,  as  in  all  other  circumftances  of 
life.  But  even  in  this  light  there  muft  be  thrift 
and  diligence  to  acquire  and  preferve  what  every 
one  feeks  and  obtains. 

But  to  pafs  over  the  men  that  live  by  their  wits, 
we  ought  to  prefer  trade  as  the  moft  natural  and 
likely  method  of  making  a  man's  fortune,  for  we 
all,  know  that  there  are  more  and  greater  eftates 
got  on  the  Exchange,  than  at  court.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  number  would  dill  much  increafe,  were 
it  not  for  the  mifconduft:  of  thofe  traders,  who 
by  their  vicious  lives,  neglecl  of  bufinefs,  prodi- 
gality, or  incapacity  for  trade,  fruftrate  the  happy 
means,  which  a  kind  providence  has  put  into  their 
power  to  make  them  rich. 

Therefore  to  make  ufe  of  the  words  of  an  emi- 
nent citizen,  publifhed  lately  in  one  of  our  news- 
papers. 

When  I  fee  a  young  fellow  juft  fet  up  in  trade, 
with  his  footman,  his  brace  of  geldings,  his  country 
houfe  and  his  miftrefs,  or  taking  a  tour  round  the 
town,  in  order  to  come  more   fccretly  into  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Coven  t-G  at  den,  a  conftant  at- 
tendant on  play-houfes,  and  a  critic  on  plays  and 
players,  a  beau  in  his  drefs,  and  a  blockhead  in 
his  intellects,  loitering  away  the  day  in  coffee- 
houfes,  and  the  evening  in  St.  James's-Strcet  or 
in  taverns;  I  may  be  allowed  to  conclude  that 
hia  mind  is  run  away  from  his  bufmefs,  and,  in 
return,  that  his  trade  is  playing  truant  with  him. 
Thofe  who  fo  conduft  themfclves  are  furely  much 
to  blame;  but  perhaps  not  more  than  the  incau- 
tious merchant  who  truffs  them.  Next  to  this, 
tho'  not  equally  criminal,  is  the  vanity  of  trading 
deep,  before  their  heads  are  well  fettled  for  trading 
at  all.  A  man  in  this  cafe  may  attend  to  his  bufi- 
nefs  with  all  imaginable  care  and  anxiety;  yet  ru- 
in himfelf,  and  injure  all  concerned  with  him. 
This  wrong  turn  of  mind  fprings  from  an  idle  de- 
fire  of  growing  rich  in  a  hurry  (for  I  will  not  pre- 
fume  a  worfe  motive  for  its  fource)  imagining,  I 
fuppofe,  that  all  happinefs  centers  in  wealth;  and 
fuch  men  will  hardly  believe,  that  it  is  better  to  be 
rich  at  fifty  years  of  age  than  at  thirty.  The  no- 
tion of  growing  rich  in  halle,  has  thrown  trade  un- 
der mod  of  the  inconveniences  wherewith  it  now 
labours,  by  creating  a  kind  of  random  credit,  un- 
der-felling, ill  finifhed  commodities,  &c.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  phantoms  that  flies  the  over-ar- 
duous purluer,   and  makes  him  embrace  a  cloud 
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for  Juno.  Our  mod  experienced  traders  rarely 
grow  rich  on  a  fudden.  They  generally  find 
much  wealth,  fairly  acquired,  and  old  age  come 
together;  which  they  who  have  more  fpirit,  and 
lefs  judgment,  commonly  attain  to  in  rags  and 
beggary. 


ANECDOTES 

OF     THE 

BULLEN  FAMILY. 

SIR  William  Bullen  of  Norfolk,  fon  and  heir 
of  Sir  Geoffrey  Bullen,  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  Ann,  eldeft  daughter  and  coheirefs  to 
Thomas,  lord  Hoo  and  Haftings,  marrying  Mar- 
garet, eldeft  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  the  Ormond 
family,  New-hall,  in  Effex,  came  to  him  in  right 
of  this  amiable  lady,  the  lively  picture  of  her  mo- 
ther. His  fon  and  heir,  Thomas  Bullen,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  this  lordlhip ;  he  married  lady  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. His  daughter  Ann  was  bred  and  born  at 
New-hall;  with  an  early  defire  of  knowledge — a 
mind  fufceptible  of  all  improvements  in  polite 
literature',  and  an   exquifite  tafte  for  the  fine  arts 
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—{he  had  a  mod  elegant  figure,  the  mod  endeaf- 
ing  and  graceful  manners,  and  a  charming  vivacity. 
She  received  an  education  adapted  to  her  genius 
and  difpofnion,  and  before  (he  attained  the  four- 
teenth year  of  her  age,  fhe  fpoke  fluently  French, 
Latin  and  Italian,  and  underftood  Greek — was 
well  verfed  in  hiltory — became  a  great  proficient 
in  mufic  and  painting,  and  danced  to  admiration. 
The  court  of  Francis  I.  who  had  tranfplanted  the 
arts  from  Italy,  was  then  in  the  dawn  of  fplendor, 
politenefs  and  gallantry.  Ann  Bullen  had  accom- 
panied her  father  there  in  the  retinue  of  the  prin- 
cefs  Mary  of  England.  After  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  Ann  Bullen  was  prevailed  on,  by  the 
duchefs  of  Alencon,  the  king's  filler,  to  remain  in 
France  on  the  footing  of  her  Dametatour  and  com- 
panion. She  inbibed  from  that  princefs  the  new 
opinions  of  Luther,  and  having  declined  at  the 
French  court  feveral  honourable  matches,  fhe  re- 
turned to  England,  at  her  father's  earned  defire, 
in  the  year  1527.  She  fpent  all  the  fummer  at 
New-Hall,  and  the  next  winter  fhe  made  her  ap- 
pearance at  court,  envied,  cenfured,  and  imitated 
by  all  the  young  ladies  of  tafle  and  fafhion.  As 
fhe  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  diitin£tion, 
though  not  of  the  nobility,  fhe  was  appointed 
maid  of  honour  to  the  queen;  her  beauty  fur- 
pafTed  what  had  hitherto  appeared  at  this  volup- 
tuous 
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tuous  court ;  her  features  were  regular,  mild,  and 
attractive;  her  ftature  elegant,  though  below  the 
middle  fize,  while  her  wit  and  vivacity  even,  ex- 
ceeded the  allurements  of  her  perfon.     The  king, 
who  never  retrained  one  paflion  which  he  defired 
to  gratify,  faw  and   loved  her;  but  after  feveral 
efforts  to  induce  her  to  comply  with  his  criminal 
paflion  he  found  that  without   marriage  he  could 
have  no  hope  of  fucceeding.     The  king  was  faith- 
lefs,  and  the  queen  difagreeable,  and  this  was  the 
real  motive   of  his    divorce.— -The  queen    made 
Havering,  in  Effex,  her  fummer  refidence,  in  the 
year  1620.     There  fhe   gave   a  royal  banquet  to 
Meflieurs   de    Montmorency,    de    Monpefac,    de 
Moy,  and  de  Morat,  the  four   French  hoftages 
for  the  reftitution    of  Tournay,  in   cafe  the  con- 
ditions flipulated  fhould  not  be  performed.     The 
King  treated  both  them  and  the  Queen,  with  his 
Sifter  Mary,  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  then  com- 
fort to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  at  his  manor  of  New- 
hall,  which  he   had   lately  got  by  exchange  from 
Sir  Thomas  Bqllen:  after  a   fumptuous  repaft,  he 
entertained  them  with  a  grotefque  mafquerade,  ex- 
hibited by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the   Marquis  of 
Dorfet,  the  Earl  of  Effex,   the  Lord  Abergaveny, 
Sir  Richard  Wefton,  Sc  Sir  William  Kingfton,  the 
youngeft  of  whom  was    at  leafl   fifty   years  of  age, 
that  the  ladies  might  fee  what  power  beauty  had 
U  2  to 
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to  make  old  men  young  again.     He  kept  the  fea,(l 
of  St.  George  there  with  great  folemnity,  in  1524. 

In  the  year  1529,  Henry  went  privately  to  New- 
hall  in  autumn,  and  fent  for  Sir  Thomas  Bullen, 
to  whom  he  declared   his  paffion  for  his  daughter, 
and  his  fixed  refolution  to  marry  her;  pretending 
that  his  confcience   rebuked  him,  for  having  fo 
long  lived  in  inceft  with  his  prefent  queen,  former- 
ly his  brother's  wife.     Sir  Thomas  replied  to  the 
King,  "  I  wifh  this  match  may  prove  as  happy  as 
it  will  be  honourable  to  my  family." 

Ann   Bullen   came  afterwards  to  New-hall  to 
meet  her  father;  Henry  no  longer  appeared  in  the 
character  of  the  intended   feducer  of  her  inno- 
cence,  but  as  the  admirer  and   proteflor  of  her 
virtue.  She  was  confpicuous  for  her  elegance  and 
precifion  in  the  epiftolary  ftile.     In  a  letter  dated 
at  New-hall  the  26th  of  December,  of  the   fame 
year  after  her   father    had   been  created  earl  of 
Wiltfhire  and  Ormond,  and  appointed  lord  privy 
feal,  (he  wrote  the  following  lines : 

"  If  your  grace  exults  in  the  conqueft  of  mo- 
defty  and  virtue,  it  is  not  the  monarch,  but  the 
man  I  love  and  honour.  Though  born  in  a  pri- 
vate ftation,  and  raifed  far  beyond  my  afpiring 
thoughts  and  my  defert,  within  the  dazzling  prof- 

pe& 
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peft  of  a  crown,  I  fhould  be  wretched  in  the  fum- 

mit  of  honours,  was  your  affeftion  for  me  ever 

to   change   or    diminifh.   - 1    hope  you  will  find 

always  the  woman  you  chufe  for  your  confort  a& 

and  think  like  a  queen.      New-hall  has  loft  all  its 

charms  fince  you  left  it. 

Yours  for  ever, 

Ann  Bullen." 

She  was  created  marchionefs  of  Pembroke,  and 
accompanied  the  king  in  his  interview  with  Fran- 
cis I.  at  Boulogne.  Henry  was  privately  married 
to  her  after  his  return,  two  months  before  his 
marriage  with  Catherine  was  diffolved,  and  though 
her  prudence  and  her  virtue  demanded  efteem  in 
the  former  parts  of  her  conduct,  yet  fhe  forgot  at 
New-hall  the  ties  of  each,  and  gave  a  loofe  to  her 
triumph.  She  enjoyed  little  more  than  three  years 
her  glory  and  profperity,  during  which  fhe  fre- 
quently vifited  New-hall,  molt  commonly  with 
the  king. 

The  queen  gave  there  a  magnificent  feaft  and 
a  fplendid  ball,  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter  Eli- 
zabeth; and  her  deportment  on  this  occafion  was 
too  frank  and  too  unguarded  to  fcreen  her  from 
the  imputation  of  levity  and  indifcretion.  Henry 
began  to  be  cloyed  with  poUeflion,  after  fhe  was 
delivered  of  a  dead  male  child,  to  the  unfpeakable 

disappointment 
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difappointment  of  the  king  ;  indeed,  the  only  de- 
fire  he  ever  had  for  her,  was  that  brutal  appetite 
which  enjoyment  foon  deftroys. 

He  was  about  this  time  captivated -by  the  beau- 
ty of  Jane  Seymour,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the 
queen.  When  the  queen's  enemies  perceived  the 
king's  difguft,  they  foon  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  inclinations,  by  accufing  her  of  fun- 
dry  intrigues  with  her  domeftics,  and  inceft  with 
lord  Rochfort,  her  own  brother.  She,  who  had 
been  once  the  envied  object  of  royal  favour,  was 
now  going  to  give  a  new  inftance  of  the  capriciouf- 
nefs  of  fortune!  She  had  diftributed  in  the  lafl 
year  of  her  life  not  lefs  than  fifteen  thoufand 
pounds  among  the  poor,  and  was  at  once  their 
prote&or  and  darling.  She  was  beheaded  on  the 
19th  of  May,  behaving  with  the  utmofl  decency 
and  refolution,  and  feemed  to  be  guilty  of  no 
other  crime  but  that  of  having  furvived  the  king's 
affections,  and  by  chearful  difpofition  difgufting 
the  gloomy  tyrant. — The  very  day  after  her  ex- 
ecution, he  married  Jane  Seymour. 


A 
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Mistress  and  a  Wife  compared. 

AS  I  have  a  juft  honour  for  the  truly  rational 
and  virtuous  ftate  of  matrimony,  which  to 
conii'der  it  merely  as  a  political  inftitution,  I  look 
upon  as  the  beft  fcheme  for  morals,  pofterity,  and 
mutual  happinefs,  that  could  be  poffibly  contrived; 
I  (hall  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  comparifon  be- 
tween a  married  and  a  libertine  life,  fliew  the 
advantages  that  a  miftrefs  has  over  a  wife:  not, 
however,  with  the  leaftdefign  of  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  the  former,  but  by  way  of  afiifting  the 
latter  to  frame  certain  rules  for  her  own  fafe  con- 
duct, through  this  ftate  of  trial  and  probation. 

Men  have  been  often  faid  to  be  more  fond, 
and  more  under  the  influence  of  miftreffes,  than 
of  wives  ;  in  general,  I  believe  this  obfervation 
is  true,  and  for  the  following  reafons. 

Men  are  apt  to  flatter  themfelves  that  women 
feldom  facrifice  their  chaftity,  except  to  love 
alone,  and  fo  become  the  fond  dupes  of  their  too 
credulous  vanity. 

The   lover's  ftay  is  fhort,  he  leaves   his  miftrefs 

with  a  regret  which  urges  a   quick  return.     Their 

whole  time  is  palled  in  meeting  and  parting  inter- 
vals, 


t._ 
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vals,  the  tendered  moments  of  a  lover's  life.  She 
fond,  and  he  grateful,  mutually  conferring  and 
returning  obligations,  the  ftrongeft  cements  of  en- 
dearing affections.  No  joint  property,  or  com- 
mon intereft  between  them,  from  whence  domeftic 
ftrife  too  often  arifes.  The  part  a  miftrefs  has  to 
act,  is  fhort;  fo  that  lefs  merit  and  addrefs  may 
enable  her  to  perform  with  applaufe. 

The  miftrefs  exhibits  herfelf  only  to  the  Mage, 
the  wife  is  feen  in  the  green  room.  She  adjufts 
her  drefs,  looks,  and  behaviour,  for  the  appointed 
hour.  A  watch  may  go  very  well  for  an  evening, 
that  might  lofe  time  in  the  whole  day.  A  miftrefs 
leflens  her  power,  as  (he  approaches  to  a  wife. 
A  perfon  once  told  me  that  he  had  quitted  one, 
whom  he  was  then  fond  of,  becaufe  fhe  had  be- 
come fo  interfering  and  domineering,  that  he  be- 
gan to  find  no  difference  between  her  and  a  wife, 
except  the  fin  of  fornication. 

In  fhort,  the  ceconomy  of  matrimony,  on  the 
wife's  part,  mould  be  to  imitate  the  manners  of  a 
miftrefs,  in  order  to  preferve  her  empire.  A  friend 
of  mine,  fpeaking  to  me  one  day  about  his  wife, 
affured  me  that  fhe  was  fo  much  unlike  one,  in 
every  particular,  fave  modefty  and  frugality,  that 
if  a  law  fhould  happen  to  be  frarried  to  abolifh 
marriage,  he  would  court  her  again  as  a  miftrefs. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  hufbands  fhould  be  alfo 
'  careful  to  keep  up  a  fpirit  of  gallantry  towards 
their  wives,  in  order  to  preferve,  on  both  fides, 
thofe  elegant  bands  of  union,  politenefs,  and  fond 
fenfations.  They  fhould  avoid  that  carelefs  and 
floyenly  air,  into  which  men  are  apt  to  degenerate 
after  marriage.  They  fhould  even  drefo  for  them 
with  as  much  attention,  as  when  they  were  lovers; 
for  chaftity  is  no  prefervative  againft  difguft;  and 
though  virtue  alone  may  infure  the  fidelity  of  a 
wife,  the  hufband's. merits  alone  can  retain  her  af- 
fections. How  dull,  how  indelicate  an  obligation 
is  mere  duty  ? — But  when  duty  and  affection  are 
united,  the  marriage-knot,  like  the  double  ties  in 
mufic,  gives  a  brifker  fpirit  to  the  concert. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  fuch  refined  fentiments 
with  regard  to  this  point,  that  they  prohibited  the 
donations  of  eftates  between  man  and  wife,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  influenced  by  lefs  free 
or  generous  principles  than  mutual  tendernefs  and 
the  fympathy  of  hearts. 

Surely  a  wife  is  an  object  worthy  of  les petits 
soins,  the  mod  trifling  attentions,  as  well  as  of  the 
greater  conjugal  duties,  and  it  is  by  thefe  leffer 
affiduities,  and  conftant  attentions,  and  fmall  of- 
fices, tho'  unimportant  in  themfelves,  that  a  fin- 
cere   paflion  difcovers   itfelf,  more  than  by    the 

X  bigheft 
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higheft  a&s  of  liberality  and  kindnefs :  for  love, 
diftinft  from  every  other  paflion,  fliews  itfelf  more 
in  trifles,  than  in  things  of  confequence. 

When  ever  a  married  pair  begin  to  betray  an 
indifference  towards  thefe  fmaller  cares,  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce  that  their  attachment  will 
not  be  of  a  long  duration  :  this  delicate  fentiment, 
like  chaftity,  is  totally  forfeited  by  the  firft  flip: 
injured  in  the  mofl  diftant  part,  like  Achilles, 
wounded  in  the  heel,  it  Ianguifhes — it  expires. 

The  focial  commerce  of  friendfhip  far  excells 
all  other  fublunary  connexions,  the  conjugal  one 
only  excepted :  which  like  the  union  of  foul  and 
body,  is  a  mutual  folace,  an  interchangeable  fup- 
port  in  this  life ;  and  like  that  myflic  context,  alfo, 
a  juft  deportment  therein  afords,  moreover  the 
fureft  earneft,  and  mofl:  enlivening  hopeofhap- 
pinefs  hereafter. 


ANECDOTE 

O    F 

Tom  King  the  Comedian. 

QOME  time  fince,  Tom  King  (the  comedian), 
*"-*  one  of  Thalia's  greateft  favourites,  but  whofe 
caufe   the   blind   Goddefs  had    never   till    now 

efpoufed 
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efpoufed,  meeting  with  a  certain  fporting  gentle- 
man under  the  piazza  in  Covent-garden,  they  re- 
tired to  an  adjacent  tavern,  to  take  a  main  at  ha- 
zard for  five   guineas.     Tom   foon  loft  his  firft 
ftake,  and  with  much  refignation,  eat  his  fupper 
and  drank   his  bottle.     His  adverfary,  however, 
after  fupper,    propofed   to  him   a  fecond   main, 
which   Tom   at  firft  refufed  engaging  in,  faying, 
He  had  not,  he  believed,  money  enough  about 
him  to  anfwer  the  bet;  but   this  was  over-ruled, 
by  his  adverfary.     His  word  was  fufficient  for  a 
hundred  times  the  fum.    They  renewed  the  party, 
and,  in  a  few  hours,  Tom  won  two  thoufand  four 
hundred  guineas.     Tom's  wife,  who,  by  the  bye, 
was  a  very  good  one,  had   fat   up   all   night,  as 
ufual,  after  having  fent  every  where  in  fearch  of 
him,    without  being    able   to   gain   any   tidings. 
When  he  returned  from  his  lucky  vigil,  her  en- 
quiries  were    naturally   very  preffing    to   know 
where  he  had  been,  and  what  had  kept  him  out 
fo  long;  to  all  which  he  made  no  anfwer,  but  by 
very  peremptorily  faying,  *  Bring  me  a  bible!'-— 
cs  A  bible!"  fhe  re-echoed  with  fome  ejaculation; 
s*  I    hope    you    have   not  poifoned    yourfelf  ?'-' 
6  Bring  me  a  bible,'    continued  Torri.     "  I  fup- 
pofe  you've  loft  fome  great  fum;  but  nevermind, 
we  can  work  for  more." — *  Bring  me  a  bible,  I 
fay,'  ftill   uttered  the  impatient  Tom.     "  Good 
X  2  Lord! 
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Lord  !  what  can  be  the  matter?"  fays  Mrs.  King; 
"  I  don't  believe  there's  fuch  a  thing  in  the  houfe, 
without  it  be  in  the  maid's  room."     Thither  the 
■went,  and  found   part   of  one   without   a  cover, 
when,  having  brought  it  to  Tom,  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  made  a   mofl   fervent   oath  never  to 
touch  a  die  or  card  again  ;  and  fhe  all  the  while 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  grief,  of   which  flic 
confidered  this   as   the   effufion,  owing  to  fome 
confiderable   lofs.     When   he   had   finifhed  and 
rofe  up,  he  flung   fourteen   hundred  pounds  in 
bank  notes  upon  the  table,  faying,  c  There,  my 
dear,  there's  fourteen  hundred  pounds   I've  won 
to  night,  and    I    fhall  receive  a  thoufand  more 
by  to-morrow  noon ;  and  I'll  be  d— -d  if  I  ever 
rifle  a  guinea  of  it  again.' 


THE  VIRTUOSO, 

OR, 

FILIAL     TENDERNESS. 

P\R.  Coral  was  educated  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic, 
-*~^  and  took  his  degree  in  that  fcience;  but  ha- 
ving a  greater  paffion  for  what  is  curious,  than  for 
what  is  ufeful,  he  degenerated  from  a  phyfician  in- 
to a  virtuofo.     The  country,  in  which  he  fettled, 

foon 
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foon  obferved  that  the  Doclor  was  more  difpofed 
to  examine  the  veins  of  the  earth,   than  to  feel  the 
pulfe  of  a  patient:     His  practice  of  courfe  decli- 
ned;  but  he  was  happily  enabled  to  live   without 
the  aid  of  his  profeflion,  by  the  affluent  fortune  of 
his  wife.     She  was  a  lady  of  a  mild  and  engaging 
character,  but  of  a  delicate  conftitution,  and,  dy- 
ing in  child  bed,  left  him  an  only  daughter,  whom 
he  called  Theodora.      The    Doclor  was   by    no 
means  a  man  of  warm  paffions,  and   never  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  marrying  again;  though  a  female 
fofilift  once  endeavoured  to  work  upon  his  foible, 
and  to  entice  him  into  fecond  nuptials,  by  an   art- 
ful hint,  that  an  union  of  their  two  cabinets  would 
enhance  the  value  of  both.     Indeed,  he  had  little 
or  no  occafion  for  conjugal  affiftance;  for,   being 
himfelf  a  moft  aclive  fpirit  he  not  only  difcharged 
thofe  common  offices  of  life,  which  belong  to  the 
matter  of  a  family  but,  was  able  and  willing  to  di- 
rccl  or  execute  all  the  minuter  domeftic  bufinefs, 
which  is  generally    confidered  within  the  female 
department.     His  activity,  though,  from  the  want 
of  an  enlarged  underftanding,    it  wafted   itfelf  on 
trifles,   fupported  the   chearfulnefs  of  his  temper. 
He  was,  indeed,  frequently  officious,  but  always 
benevolent.     Though  he   had   ceafed   to  praclife 
phytic  at  the  fummons  of  the  wealthy,   he  was  ea- 
ger, at  all  times,  to  afford  every  kind  of  relief  to 

the 
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the  fufferings  of  the  poor.  He  was  gentle  and  in- 
dulgent to  his  fervants,  and  as  fond  of  his  little 
daughter  as  a  virtuofo  can  be  of  any  living  and 
ordinary  production  of  nature.  Theodora  difco- 
vered,  in  her  childhood,  a  very  intelligent  fpirit, 
with  peculiar  fweetnefs  of  temper.  As  fhe  grew 
up,  fhe  difplayed  a  ftriking  talent  for  the  pencil, 
and  particularly  endeared  herfelf  to  her  father,  by 
furprifing  him  with  a  very  accurate  and  fpirited 
delineation  of  three  of  the  mod  precious  articles 
in  his  cabinet;  a  compliment  which  fo  warmed  the 
heart  of  the  delighted  old  naturalift,  that  he  de- 
clared he  would  give  her  five  thoufand  pounds 
on  the  day  of  her  marriage.  No  one  doubted  his 
ability  to  fulfil  fuch  a  promife;  for  though  he  had 
fquandered  confiderable  fums  on  many  ufelefs 
baubles,  he  was,  in  all  common  articles  of  ex- 
pence,  fo  excellent  a  manager,  that,  inflead  of  in- 
juring, he  had  increafed  his  fortune;  and  from, 
this  circumftance  he  was  generally  believed  to  be 
much  richer  than  he  really  was.  Theodora  had 
now  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  and,  though  rv.^t 
a  beauty,  fhe  had  an  elegant  perfon,  and  a  coun». 
tenance  peculiarly  expreffive  of  fenfible  good-na- 
ture. Her  heart  was  fo  very  affeclionate,  that  it 
not  only  led  her  to  love  her  father  mod  tenderly, 
but  even  to  look  upon  his  whimfical  hobby-horfe 
with  a  partial  veneration,     This  fingularity  of  fen- 
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timent  contributed  very  much  to  their  mutual  hap- 
pinefs  and  rendered  our  gentle  and  ingenious  dam- 
fel  not  fo  eager  to  efcape  from  the  cuftody  of  a 
fanciful  old  father,  as  young  ladies  of  fafhion  very 
frequently  appear :  Yet,  happy  as  fhe  was,  Theo- 
dora admitted  the  vifits  of  a  lover,  who  had  the 
addrefs  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Dr.  Coral.  This 
lover  was  a  Mr.  Blandford,  a  young  man  of  acute 
underftanding  and  polifhed  manners,  fettled  in 
London  as  a  banker,  and  fuppofed  to  be  wealthy. 
He  had  been  introduced  to  Mifs  Coral  at  an  af- 
fembly,  and  foon  afterwards  folicited  the  honour 
of  her  hand  for  life. 

The  doctor,  who  was  remarkably  frank  in  all 
pecuniary  affairs,  very  candidly  told  the  young 
gentleman,  what  he   intended   for   his    daughter. 

O  J  CD  * 

declaring,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  left  her  en- 
tirely at  he  own  difpofal  ;  but,  either  from  the 
favourable  opinion  he  entertained  himfelf  of  Mr. 
Blandford,  or  perhaps  from  fome  expreflions  of 
approbation  which  had  fallen  from  his  daughter, 
the  doctor  was  very  firm  in  his  belief,  that  the 
match  would  take  place;  and,  being  alert  in  all 
his  tranfaclicns,  he  actually  prepared  his  five 
thoufand  pounds  for  the  bridegroom,  before  there 
was  any  immediate  prcfpe£t  of  a  wedding.  Theo- 
dora was  certainly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Mr. 
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Blandford;  yet,  whether  flie  really  feltarelu&ance 
to  forfake  her  indulgent  father,  or  whether  flie 
considered  it  as  dangerous  to  accept  a  hufband  on 
fo  fhort  an  acquaintance,  fhe  had  hitherto  given 
no  other  anfwer  to  his  addreffes,  but  that  (lie 
thought  herfelf  too  young  to  marry. 

Blandford  confidered  this  reply  as  nothing  more 
than  a  modcfl:  preliminary  to  a  full  furrender  of 
herperfon,  and  continued  his  fiege  with  increaf- 
ing  afliduity.  In  this  very  critical  (late  of  affairs, 
Dr.  Coral  was  fummoned  to  a  diftance  by  a  letter 
from  a  friend,  who  announced  to  him  the  death 
of  a  brother  virtuofo,  with  a  hint  that  the  Doftor 
might  enrich  himfelf  by  the  purchafe  of  a  very 
choice  collection  of  the  mod  valuable  rarities, 
which,  if  he  was  quick  enough  in  his  application, 
he  might  poflibly  obtain  by  a  private  contract. 
For  this  purpofe,  his  correfpondent  had  inclofed 
to  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  execu- 
tors of  the  deceafed  collector. 

This  was  a  temptation  that  Dr.  Coral  could  not 
refill.  Without  waiting  for  the  return  of  his 
daughter,  who  was  abroad  on  an  evening  vifit,  he 
threw  himfelf  into  apod  chaife,  and  travelled  all 
night,  to  reach  the  rnanfion  of  his  departed  bro- 
ther in  the  coyrfe  of  the  following  day.  He  was 
received  very  cordially  by  a  relation  of  the  de- 
ceafed, 
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ceafed,  and  furveyed  with  avidity  and  admiration 
innumerable  curiofities,  of  which  he   panted   to 
become  the  poffeflbr.     But  as  the  collection  was 
very  various  and  extenfive,  the  Doctor  began  to 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  the  fum,  which  the  pro- 
prietors Would  unqueftionably  demand  forfopeer- 
lefs   a   treafure.       The   delight,  with   which  his 
whole  frame  was  animated   in    furveying  it,  fuf- 
ficiently  proved    that   he   had  a  high  fenfe  of  its 
value,  and  precluded  him  from  the  ufe  of  that  pro- 
found and  ingenious  art,    fo  honourably  pra&ifed 
by  the  riioft   intelligent  perfons  in  every  rank  of 
life,  I  mean  the  art  of  vilifying  the  object  which 
they  defign  to  purchafe.     Dr.  Coral,  after  com- 
mending mod  of  the  prime  articles  with  a  gene- 
rous admiration,  demanded,  with  that  degree   of 
hefitation   which    anxiety  produces,  if  any  price 
had   been  fettled  for  the  whole  collection.     The 
gentleman,  who  attended   him,  enlarged   on   the 
great  trouble  and  expence  with  which  his  departed 
relation  had  amaffed  this  invaluable  treafure,  and 
concluded  a  very  elaborate  harangue  in  its  praife, 
by  informing   the   Doctor,    that  he  might  become 
the  happy  matter  of  the  whole  on   the  immediate 
payment  of  three  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  Doctor  was  more  encouraged  than  difmaved 
by  the  mention  of  this  fum;  for,  in  the  firft  place, 
the  price  was  really  moderate;  and,  fecondly,  he 
Y  had 
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had  the  comfortable  knowledge,  that  he  had  the 
power  of  inftantly  fecuring  to  himfelf  thefe  mani- 
fold fources  of  delight.  But  the  comfort  arifing 
from  this  aflurance  was  immediately  deftroyed  by 
the  reflection,  that  all  his  ready  money  was  devoted 
to  the  approaching  marriage  of  his  daughter;  and 
his  parental  affection  combating,  with  fome  little 
fuccefs,  againft  his  paflion  for  curiofities,  the  good 
Doctor  had  almoft  refolved  to  relinquifh  all  ideas 
of  the  purchafe.  Unluckily,  he  took  a  fecond  fur- 
vey  of  the  choiceft  rarities,  and  met  with  an  arti- 
cle which  had  been  accidentally  miflaid,  and  over- 
looked in  his  firft  view  of  the  collection — perhaps 
its  prefent  effect  upon  him  was  the  greater  from 
this  cafual  delay;  certain  it  is,  that  this  additional 
rarity  fell  with  an  amazing  force  on  the  wavering 
balance  of  his  mind;  it  entirely  overfet  his  pru- 
dential affectionate  refolution,  and,  haftily  feizing 
a  pen,  which  lay  ready  in  a  maffive  ink-ftand  of  a 
curious  and  antique  form,  he  inftantly  wrote  a 
draught  upon  his  banker  for  the  three  thoufand 
five  hundred  pounds. 

At  this  paffage  of  my  little  work,  I  forefee  that 
many  an  honefl  fpinfter,  who  may  be  reading  it 
to  her  companions,  will  paufe  for  a  moment,  and 
exprefs  an  eager  defire  to  know  what  this  wonder- 
ful rarity  could  be.     When  I  inform  her  it  was  a 

very 
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very  little  box,  containing  the  uneatable  product 
of  a  tree,  fhe  may,  perhaps,  imagine  it  a  pip  of  the 
very  apple  which  tempted  our  inconfiderate  grand- 
mother:— Eve,  indeed,  may  be  faid  to  have  infti- 
tuted  the  order  of  virtuofo,  being  the  firft  of  the 
many  perfons  on  record,  who  have  ruined  them* 
felves  and  their  families  by  a  paflion  for  rarities. 

But  to  return  to  her  legitimate  defcendant,  the 
curious  Dr.  Coral.  This  gentleman  confidered, 
that  if  he  negle&ed  the  prefent  opportunity,  he 
might  never  again  be  able  to  acquire  the  very 
fcarce  and  marvellous  production  of  nature,  which 
he  had  long  thirfted  to  poffefs,  and  which  now 
flood  before  him. 

Not  to  teaze  my  fair  readers  with  any  longer 
fufpenfe,  I  will  dire£Uy  tell  them,  the  above-men- 
tioned little  box  contained  a  vegetable  poifon, 
collected,  with  extremeft  hazard  of  life,  from  the 
celebrated  upas-tree,  in  the  ifland  of  Java.  A 
Dutch  furgeon  had  received  this  ineftimable  trea- 
fure  from  the  fultan  of  Java  himfelf,  as  a  part  of 
his  reward  for  having  preferved  the  life  of  a  favou- 
rite beauty  in  the  royal  feraglio ;  and  the  furgeon» 
on  his  return  to  Europe,  had  gratefully  prefented 
it  to  the  deceafed  virtuofo,  who  had  been  the  ge- 
nerous patron  of  his  youth. 

Y2  Dr. 
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Dr.  Coral  was  inflamed  with  the  keeneft  defire 
of  beginning  various  experiments  with  this  rareft 
of  poifons,  without  fufpefling  that  it  might  deprive 
his  daughter  of  a  hufband ;  taking,  therefore,  this 
ineftimable  little  box,  with  a  few  more  of  the  moft 
precious  and  portable  articles  in  his  new  acquifi- 
tion,  and  giving  the  neceffary  directions  concern- 
ing fome  weighty  cabinets  of  medals,  and  other 
more  bulky  rarities,  he  re-entered  his  poft  chaife 
with  that  triumphant  feftivity  of  mind,  which  can 
be  conceived  only  by  a  fuccefsful  collector. 

As  the  Doctor  delighted  almoft  as  much  in  the 
idea  of  buying  a  bargain,  as  in  the  poffeflion  of  a 
rarity,  be  amufed  himfelf  in  his  journey  home, 
with  various  projects  for  the  difpofal  of  his  ample 
t  re  a  f  ure. 

It  was  his  plan,  to  felecl  the  articles  which  he 
particularly  prized,  and,  by  a  judicious  fale  of  the 
remainder,  to  regain  almoft  the  whole  fum  that  he 
had  fo  rapidly  expended.  Poffeffing  a  high  opinion 
of  his  own  judgment  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  he 
pleafed  himfelf  with  the  apparent  facility  of  his  de- 
fign,  and,  under  the  lively  influence  of  thefe  agree- 
able thoughts,  he  arrived  at  his  own  door.  The 
affectionate  Theodora  flew  with  peculiar  eager- 
nefs  to  receive  him,  having  fuffered  no  little  anxi- 
ety 
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ety  from  his  extraordinary  abfence.  The  fpright- 
linefs  of  his  appearance  foon  relieved  her  from  all 
her  folicitude,  and  they  entered  the  parlour  very 
gaily  together,  where  Theodora  had  jufl  been 
making  tea  for  a  female  relation,  and  the  afliduous 
Mr.  Blandford.  The  Doftor,  like  moft  people  of 
a  bufy  turn,  had  a  particular  pleafure  in  talking  of 
"whatever  he  did,  as  he  never  meant  to  do  any 
thing  that  a  man  ought  to  blufh  for;  and  he  now 
began  to  entertain  his  company  with  an  account  of 
his 'adventures:  he  enlarged  with  rapture  on  his 
purchafe,  intimating  that  it  had  coft  a  very  large 
Turn,  and  not  mentioning  his  undigefted  fcheme  of 
re-paying  himfelf. 

Obferving,  however,  that  his  narration  produ- 
ced a  very  ftriking  and  gloomy  change  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mr.  Blandford,  he  withdrew  with  that 
gentleman  into  his  ftudy,  and  very  candidly  told 
him,  that  t|iis  recent  and  expenfive  tranfa&ion 
fliould  make  no  material  difference  in  the  fortune 
of  his  daughter:  He  explained  his  intention  of  re- 
gaining the  money  by  a  partial  fale  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  added,  that  as  this  mode  of  replacing 
the  fum  expended  might  not  be  very  expeditious, 
he  fliould  more  than  compenfate  for  the  deficiency 
by  a  bond  for  four  thoufand  pounds,  with  full  in- 
tereft,  and  Uriel;  punctuality  of  payment. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Blandford  happened  to  be  one  of  thofe  ad- 
venturous gentlemen,  who,  as  they  tremble  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  ingenioufly  difguife  the 
fhudderings  of  real  fear  under  artful  palpitations 
of  pretended  love,  and  endeavour  to  fave  them- 
felves  from  falling  down  a  tremendous  precipice, 
by  haftily  catching  at  the  hand  of  the  firft  wealthy 
and  benevolent  virgin  or  widow,  whom  they  fup- 
pofe  within  their  reach :  He  was  a  great  projector 
in  the  management  of  ready  money,  and  had  rai- 
led many  fplendid  vifions  on  the  expected  fortune 
of  Mifs  Coral;  but  the  little  box  of  poifon,  which 
the  Do£tor  had  brought  home,  converted  his 
daughter,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Blandford,  into  a  fe- 
cond  Pandora;  and  as  that  gentleman  had  all  the 
Prometheus,  he  refolved,  like  the  cautious  fon  of 
Japetus,  to  have  no  connection  with  the  lady  of- 
fered to  him  as  a  bride,  becaufe  he  forefaw  the 
evils  included  in  her  dower. 

Mr.  Blandford,  on  this  occafion,  thought  pro- 
per to  imitate  the  policy  of  thofe,  who  try  to  con- 
ceal a  bafe  purpofe  of  their  own,  by  accufing  ano- 
ther perfon  of  balenefs  :  Pie  upbraided  Dr.  Coral 
for  having  fiiamefully  difappointed  his  very  j-lft 
expectations,  and,  taking  the  fubjeft:  in  that  key, 
he  purfued  it  through  all  the  note  of  high  and  ar- 
tificial pafiion ;  which  produced  a  fuperior  burft 
of  louder  and  more  natural  anger  from  the  honefl 
infulted  virtuofo.  Poor 
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Poor  Theordora,  in  pafling  the  door  of  the 
(ludy,  heard  the  voice  of  her  father  fo  unufually 
violent  that,  from  a  fudden  impulfe  of  affe&ionate 
apprehenfion,  me  entered  the  room,  where  the 
two  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  the  moft  angry  al- 
tercation. Mr.  Blandford  feized  theppportunity 
of  bidding  his  miftrefs  an  eternal  adieu.  '  While 
fhe  flood  motionlefs  with  furprife,  he  made  his  fi- 
nal bow  with  a  farcaftic  politenefs,  rufhed  eagerly 
out  of  thehoufe,  and  decamped  the  very  next  day 
from  the  town,  which  contained  the  lovely  objecl 
of  his  tranfient  adoration. 

The  approach  or  mifcarriage  of  an  expeBed 
wedding  is  a  favorite  fubjecl:  of  general  converfa- 
tion  in  every  country  town,  and  the  difunion  of 
Mr.  Blandford  and  Mifs  Coral  was  very  amply  dif- 
cufTed.  The  feparated  young  pair  were  univerfally 
pitied,  and  the  whole  weight  of  popular  reproach 
fell  immediately  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
naturalift.  As  he  was  a  man,  who,  from  the  pe- 
culiarity of  his  purfuits,  withdrew  himfelf  from 
cards  and  common  company,  the  little  parties  of 
the  town  moft  eagerly  feized  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking his  character:  As  a  humorift,  he  was  ri- 
diculed, perhaps,  with  fome  juftice;  as  a  man  of 
unrivalled  benevolence  and  aclive  charity,  he  was 
the  obje£fc  of  much  fecret  envy  and  malice,  and  of 
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courfe  was  very  unjuftly  vilified.  The  good  peo- 
ple, who  arraigned  him  on  the  prefent  occalion, 
did  not  fcruple  to  reprefent  him,  even  to  his 
daughter,  as  an  unnatural  monfter,  who  had  fa- 
crificed  for  a  cocklefhell  the  happinefs  of  his 
child.  Nor  was  the  little  box  of  gum  from  the 
upas-tree  omitted  in  thefe  charitable  remarks. 
One  lady  of  peculiar  fpirit  afferted,  that  if  their 
father  had  robbed  her  of  fo  handfome  a  hufband, 
for  the  fake  of  purchafing  fuch  a  rarity,  fhe  might 
have  been  tempted  to  anticipate  the  old  gentleman 
in  his  experiments  on  the  poifon,  by  fecretly  pre- 
paring the  firft  dofe  of  it  for  himfelf.  Happily  for 
Theodora,  fhe  had  fuch  a  gentlenefs  and  purity 
of  heart,  that  every  attempt  to  inflame  her  againft 
her  father  ferved  only  to  increafe  her  filial  affec- 
tion. She  reproved,  with  a  becoming  fpirit,  all  thofe 
who  infulted  her  by  malignant  obfervations  on  hrs 
conduct;  and  perceiving  that  he  was  deeply  vexed 
by  the  late  occurrences,  and  the  comments  of  the 
neighbourhood  upon  them,  fhe  exerted  all  her 
powers,  in  the  moft  endearing  manner,  to  diflipate 
his  vexation.  "  It  is  true,"  file  faid,  as  they  were 
talking  over  the  recent  tranla&ion;  "it  is  true, 
that  I  began  to  feel  a  partial  regard  for  Mr.  Bland- 
ford ;  but  his  illiberal  behaviour  has  fo  totally  al- 
tered my  idea  of  his  character,  that  I  confidcr  the 
circumftances  which  divided  us  as  the  moft  fortu- 
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iiate  event  of  my  life.  I  have  efcaped  from  im- 
pending mifery,  inftead  of  loofing  a  happy  efta- 
blifhment;  and  I  have  only  to  be  thankful  for 
this  prote&ion  of  Providence,  if  it  pleafes  Heaven 
to  continue  to  me  the  power  which  I  have 
hitherto  poffeffed,  of  promoting  the  happinefs  of 
my  father." 

As  (lie  uttered  this  judicious  and  tender  fenti- 
ment,  a  few  flatting  tears  appeared  in  evidence  of 
its  truth ;  they  melted  the  good  Do&or,  and  con- 
verted all  his  chagrin  into  affe&ionate  pride  and 
delight.  The  juftice  of  Theodora's  obfervation 
was  foon  afterwards  confirmed  in  a  very  ftriking 
manner,  by  the  fate  of  Mr.  Blandford,  who  plung- 
ing into  all  the  hazardous  iniquity  of  Change-al- 
ley, became  at  laft  a  bankrupt,  and,  with  fuch  frau- 
dulent appearances  againil  him,  that  the  compaf- 
fion,  which  his  misfortune  might  have  infpir*d, 
was  loft  in  the  abhorrence  of  his  treachery.  Dr. 
Coral,  who,  by  ftudying  the  inanimate  wonders  of 
the  creation,  had  increafed  the  natural  piety  of  his 
mind,  was  now  mod  devoutly  thankful  to  Heaven 
for  the  efcape  of  his  child.  The  tender  Theodora 
was  {till  more  confirmed  in  her  partial  attachment 
to  the  houfe  of  her  father;  me  took  a  kind  and 
fympathetic  pleafure  in  aflifting  his  fanciful  pur- 
fuits;  flie  perfuadcd  him  to  retain  every  article  in 
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his  new  purchafe,  which  fhe  obferved  him  to  con- 
template with  particular  delight;  fhe  gave  an   air 
of  uncommon  elegance   to  the  arrangement  of  all 
the  curiofities  which  he  determined  to  keep;  and, 
by  an  inceffant  attention  to  the  peace  and  pleafure 
of  her  father's  life,  mod  effectually  eftablifhed  the 
felicity  of  her  own.     Their  comfort   and  their  a- 
mufements  being  founded  on  the  pureft  and  mod 
permanent  of  human  affections,  have    continued, 
without   diminution,   through   feveral   fucceeding 
years.     I  fhould  fill  many  pages  in  recording  the 
feveral   ingenious   works  and  devifes,   by   which 
Theodora  has  contrived  to  amufe  herfelf,    and  to 
delight  her  father;  let  it  fuflice  to  fay,  that,  being 
always  engaged  in  occupations  of  benevolent  inge- 
nuity, fhe  is  never  uneafy;  and  fhe  has  grown  im- 
perceptibly into  an  old  maid,  without  entertaining 
a   wifli  for  the  more  honourable   title   of  a  wife. 
Her  mild  and  gentle  parent  has   fecured   himfelf 
from  all  the   irkfome  infirmities  of  age,   by   long 
habits  of  temperance,   exercife,  and,  what  is  per- 
haps  ftill  more   falutary,   univerfal   benevolence : 
He  is  ftill  in  poffeffion  of  all  his  faculties,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-feven;  and,  if  he  has  not  the  fatis- 
faQion  of  feeing    a  numerous  •  group  of   defen- 
dants, he  beholds,  however,  with  infinite  delight, 
one  virtuous  and   happy   daughter,  moft  tenderly 
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attached  to  him,  and  wilhing  for  no  higher  enjoy  - 
ment  than  what  ariles  from  their  reciprocal  af- 
fection. 


ANECDOTE 

O    F 

Mrs.  BELLAMY. 

A  NOBLEMAN  who  had  a  horfe  to  run  for 
the  plate  at  York  races,  was  at  herhoufefor 
fome  days.  As  his  lordfhip  was  entitled  by  his 
rank  to  the  feat  of  honour,  he  of  courfe,  during 
dinner  time,  fat  at  her  right  hand  :  But  fhe  could 
not  help  obferving,  that  his  eye  was  conftantly  and 
fteadily  fixed  upon  her.  She  took  little  notice  of 
it  at  firft,  thinking  it  was  occafioned  by  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  her  charms,  and  that  good  manners 
would  in  time  induce  his  lordfhip  to  behave  with 
more  decorum.  Seeing,  however,  that  her  face 
was  ftill  the  chief  object  to  which  his  eye  was  di- 
rected, fiie  grew  much  difconcerted  and  abafhed. 
But  having,  at  length  recovered  from  the  little 
prudery  fhe  had  contracted  in  Ireland,  fhe  corn- 
plained  to  Mr.  Metham  of  the  rudenefs  of  his 
friend.  lie  could  not  avoid  fmiling  while  fhe 
Z  2  made 
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made  her  complaint;  and  as  a  perfect  acquittal 
of  his  lordfhip  from  any  defign  to  offend  her,  he 
informed  her,  that  the  eye  which  had  been  al- 
ways fo  fteadily  fixed  upon  her,  and  excited  her 
alarms,  was  only  an  innocent  glass  eye,  and  there- 
fore could  not  convey  any  improper  information, 
as  it  was  immoveable  all  day,  and  refted  at  night 
very  quietly  upon  the  table.  Her  vanity  receiv- 
ed a  check  by  the  incident,  and  flie  joined  in  the 
laugh  which  it  had  occafioned. 


FILIAL  AFFECTION  rezvarded, 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

OME  of  the  clofeft  enquirers  into  the  behaviour 
between  parents  and  children,  have  afierted, 
that  the  love  of  the  firft  for  ffce  lafl  is  ftronger  than 
the  affeclion  of  the  latter  for  the  former.  They 
feem  willing  enough,  indeed,  to  own  that  a  more 
ftriking  rppcarance  of  regard  will  now  and  then 
appear  on  the  part  of  the  child;  but  a  thoufand 
inftance0.  of  this  kind,  they  fay,  are  not  fufBcient 
to  deftroy  the  julinefs  of  their  general  pofition. 
How  pleafing,  how  delightful  is  '::  to  behold  a  fa- 
mily-piece, in  which  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  fay  on 
which  fide  the  fcale  of  affeclion  preponderates ! 

In 
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In  the  happy  houfe  of  Mons.  de  Mornay,  a  re- 
fpe&able  and  opulent  merchant,  in  one  of  the 
richeft  provinces  of  France,  it  was  no  eafy  matter 
to  tell  whether  he  loved  his  children,  or  his  chil- 
dren him  beft,  fuch  an  equality  of  afFe&ion  ap- 
peared in  their  deportment  to  each  other.  The 
harmony  which  fublifted  among  them  all,  diftin- 
guifhed  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were 
rarely  mentioned  without  being  envied,  as  well  as 
admired  for  their  domefttc  happinefs. 

Upon  the  lofs  of  a  very  amiable  wife  by  the  ra- 
pid progrefs  of  a  putrid  fever,  which  foon  after 
carried  ofF  one  of  his  daughters,  alfo  Mons.  de 
Mornay,  whofe  fenfibility,  on  many  accafions,  was 
too  acute,  for  his  peace  would  have,  perhaps, 
funk  under  the  weight  of  his  paternal  and  conju- 
gal affection,  had  not  the  tender  affiduities,  and  un- 
wearied efforts  of  his  remaining  child,  his  excel- 
lent Adelaide,  to  adminifter  confolation  to  him., 
prevented  it  from  plunging  him  into  an  immovea- 
ble melancholy.  Fortunately  her  affiduities  were 
rewarded,  her  efforts  were  fuccefsful;  and  me  had 
the  fatisfaffcion  to  fee  her  father  in  a  condition  to 
attend  to  his  commercial  affairs,  properly  refigned 
to  the  difpenfations  of  providence,  and  receiving 
new  pSeafure  from  every  attempt  fhe  made  to  ren- 
der the  remainder  of  his  life  comfortable.  How- 
ever, 
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ever,  though  he  fo  far  got  the  better  of  his  dejec^ 
tion,  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  bufinefs  of  his 
compting-houfc.  he  began,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  be 
fo  much  fatigued  with  his  incrcafing  commiffions, 
that  he  determined  to  look  out  for  a  partner,  that 
he  might,  by  making  temporary  retreats  to  more 
rural  fcenes,  return-to  his  native  city  with  recruit- 
ed fpirits. 

Very  foon  after  he  had  formed  this  refolution,  he 
met  with  a  young  man  brought  up  to  his  branch 
of  commerce,  but  unable  to  fet  up  for  himfelf  for 
want  of  a  fuitable  capital,  and  of  fo  promifing  a 
difpofition,  with  an  unblemifhed  character,  that  he 
entered  into  a  partnerfhip  with  him,  and  took  him 
into  his  houfe. 

Riveau  was,  indeed,  a  youth  of  a  very  promi- 
fing turn,  he  was  aftive  and  diligent,  a  mafter  of 
his  bufinefs,  and  ftrittly  attentive  to  it,  averfe  to 
thofe  pleafures  commonly  purfued  by  the  young  - 
with  more  eagernefs  than  difcretion,  and  addicled 
to  no  vice — every  body,  therefore,  applauded 
Mons.  de  Mornay  for  his  choice,  thinking  that  he 
could  not  have  pitched  upon  a  more  proper  man 
to  enable  him  to  enjoy  his  declining  years,  by  a 
vigorous  difcharge  of  thofe  duties  from  a  ftricl: 
attention  to  which  he  had  derived   fo  many   fub- 

ftantial  advantages. 

Riveau 
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Riveau  being  a  young  fellow  with  an  infinuat- 
ing  addrefs,  foon  made  himfelf  fo  agreeable  as 
well  as  ufeful  to  his  worthy  affociate,  that  he 
could  not  help  feeling  fomething  like  a  parental 
regard  for  him.  By  the  foftnefs  of  his  manners, 
and  the  moft  artful  exertion  of  his  companionable 
talent,  he  ftrove  to  make  an  impreflion  upon  %A- 
delaide's  tender  heart  in  his  favour;  he  could  not 
however,  gain  his  point.  She  was  thoroughly  fen- 
fible  of  his  merit,  (he  had  no  diflike  to  his  perfon, 
and  flie  was  greatly  pleafed  with  his  converfation, 
but  the  man  for  her  had  not  yet  fallen  in  her  way: 
fhe,  therefore,  could  only  behave  to  him  (in  re- 
turn for  the  particular  pains  which  he  took  to  re- 
commend himfelf  to  her)  with  a  refpeclful  polite- 
nefs.  This  kind  of  behaviour  gave  him  no  room 
to  find  fault  with  it,  but  it  was  exceedingly  morti- 
fying to  him,  as  he  had,  with  too  much  preemp- 
tion, fuppofed  that  his  powers  of  captivation  were 
fufficient  to  enfure  him  fuccefs  whenever  he 
thought  fit  to  make  a  full  difplay  of  them.  His 
vanity  was  affronted,  his  pride  was  piqued,  and 
his  refentment,  at  laft,  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
he  was  barely  civil  to  her.  Yet  though  he  was 
difappointed  by  her  forbidding  carriage  to  him, 
and  though  he  refented  it,  he  was  not  deterred  by 
it  from  foliciting  her  father's  confentto  his  mar- 
rying her:  adding,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  youth- 
ful 
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ful  lover,    f<  I    cannot  live   a   moment   without 
her." 

Mons.  de  Mornay,  really  imagining  from  the 
uniform  propriety  of  Riveau's  behaviour,  that  he 
would  prove  an  exemplary  hufband  to  his  Ade- 
laide, very  readily  complied  with  his  requeft,  but 
at  the  fame  time  added,  that  he  fhould  never 
think  of  difpofing  of  his  daughter  in  marriage 
without  her  confent.  fi  I  will  acquaint  her,  con- 
tinued he,  with  your  wifhes  on  her  account,  and 
if  fhe  approves  of  you  for  a  hufband,  I  (hall  have 
no  objection." 

No  father  in  the  world  could  have  behaved 
with  more  confideration  upon  fuch  an  occafion  ; 
but  Riveau  was  not  quite  fatisfied  with  his  con- 
cluding exprcffions.  Having  Mill,  however,  fome 
hopes  that  the  coolnefs  which  he  had  obferved  in 
Adelaide's  behaviour  to  him,  might  have  arifen 
from  a  delicate  refervc,  and  not  from  any  arer- 
lion  to  him,  he  thanked  Mons.  de  Mornay  in 
grateful  terms  for  his  approbation,  and  retired 
not  abfolutely  in  defpair,  though  in  a  ftate  of  the 
mod  difagreeable  fufpenfe. 

The  confederate  father  went  immediately  to  h:s 
amiable  daughter,  and  informed  her  of  what  had 
palled,  relating  to  her,  between  him  and  Riveau. 

Adelaide, 
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Adelaide,  who  had  always  been  accuftomed  to 
converfe  with  her  father  as  with  her  fincereft 
friend,  as  a  man  to  whom  (he  might  difclofe  each 
fecret  of  her  heart  with  the  utmoft  fecurity,  felt 
not  the  leaft  inclination  to  make  any  concealments 
from  him  upon  this  very  interesting  occafion:  fhe, 
therefore,  with  all  her  ufual  franknefs,  told  him, 
after  having  repeatedly  thanked  him  for  his  good- 
nefs  in  confulting  her  inclination,  before  he  dif- 
pofed  of  her  hand,  that  fhe  wifhed  not  to  change 
her  fituation,  that  fhe  was  uncommonly  happy  in 
being  under  the  protection  of  fo  indulgent  a  pa- 
rent, and  that  fhe  did  not  believe  fhe  could  be 
happier  in  any  other  flate. 

Clafping  her  in  his  arms,  and  prefling  her  to  his 
bofom,  Mons.  de  Mornay  affured  his  dutiful  and 
affectionate  daughter,  that  he  fhould  be  ever 
ready  to  promote  her  happinefs  in  any  fhape ;  and 
that  if  fhe  had  the  fmalleft  objection  to  an  alliance 
with  Riveau,  he  would  not  open  his  lips  about  it 
to  her  again. 

Adelaide  declared  fhe  had  no  particular  aver- 
fion  to  him — touched  with  her  father's  kindnefs, 
fhe  could  not  proceed — fhe  paufed. 

Perhaps,    replied   Mons.    de   Mornay  looking 

tenderly   at  her,  another   man  has  gained  your 

A  a  affeCtions : 
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affe£lions :  be  frank,  and  tell  me;  and  if  no  rea*< 
fonable  exception  can  be  made  to  him,  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  faciliate  an  union  between 
you. 

This  fpeech  produced  frefh  acknowledgments; 
after  the  delivery  of  which,  Adelaide  re-affured 
her  father,  that  .fhe  wifhed  to  remain  in  the  fitu- 
ation  fhe  was;  adding,  that  fhe  had  not  yet  met 
with  any  man  fufficiently  attractive  to  make  her 
defirous  of  being  united  to  him  ;  and  that  fhe  had 
not  the  lead  inclination  to  rifque  the  lofs  of  the 
felicity  which  fhe  enjoyed  as  a  daughter,  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  character  of  a  wife. 

When  fhe  had  thus  fpoken,  fhe  left  the  room  to 
fuperintend  the  domeftic  affairs  in  her  apartment; 
and  left  her  father  mere  fondly  attached  to  her, 
if  poffible,  than  ever.  —How  much  are  characters 
like  thefe  to  be  admired !  what  patterns  are  they 
for  imitation! 

Riveau  though  he  had  not  been  romanticly  in 
love  with  Adelaide,  and  though  .  he  was  not  re- 
jected upon  any  other  man's  account,  was  confider- 
ably  chagrined  by  the  decifive  anfwer  which  her 
father  brought  from  her  relating  to  him.  Like  a 
man  who  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  per- 
fonal  attractions,  he   was  extremely  vexed  at  her 

refufing 
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refilling  to  marry  him :  but  like  a  man  of  fpirit, 
he  took  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  to  conceal  the 
vexations  he  felt.  Actuated  chiefly  by  interefted 
motives,,  to  fjx  himfelf  in  the  de  Mornay  family 
by  a  marriage  into  it,  the  fame  motives  urged  him 
to.  look  out  for  an  alliance  which  might  be  equally 
advantageous,  confidered  in  a  lucrative  light. 

Riveau  was  a  very  fenlible  young  fellow,  and 
his  knowledge,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical, 
concerning  commerce,  was  extenfive;  but  he  was 
little  acquainted  with  the  traders  (not  always  fair 
ones)  in  the  female  world.  With  too  little  know- 
ledge of  that  world,  and  too  much  prefumption 
with  regard  to  his  captivating  powers,  he  became 
the  dupe  of  one  pf  the  mod  artful  women  that 
ever  lived. 

The  arrival  of  a  lady  at  the  city  in  which  he  rc- 
fided  who  made  a  brilliant  appearance,  though  fhe 
was  not  a  phenomena,  as  there  were  feveral  wo- 
men of  fortune  in  it,  occafioned  a  no  fmall  com- 
motion among  thofe  men  who  had  any  thoughts 
of  improving  their  circumftances  in  the  matrimo- 
nial way. 

Mademoifelle  Nivonne  had  paft  the  prime  of 

life,  and  was  far    from   being  handfome,    but  flie 

had,  notwithftanding  an  alluring  countenance  and 

A  a  2  the 
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the  graces  which  played  about  her  mouih,  when- 
ever fhe  opened  her  lips,  were  uncommonly  fe-  • 
ductive.     Seducing,  however,  as  fhe  was  with  her 
dimples  and  her  fmiles,  and  win  ing  as  fhe  was  in 
her   manners,  her   followers    were   chiefly   thofe 
whofe  eyes   were  dazzled  with  the   luftre  of  her 
fortune.     To  that  their  adoration  was  really  paid, 
though  they  prete  ded  to  idolize  her  perfon,  un- 
derflanding,  &c.  and  had  recourfe  to  the  moll  re- 
fined flattery  in  order  to   recommend  themfelves 
to  her  favour.     Had   fhe   been   a  weak  woman, 
and   actually  pofTeffed   of  a   large  fortune,   fhe 
might,  indeed,  have  given  her  profeffing  admirers 
credit  for   every  compliment  fhe   received  from 
them,  though  ever  fo  extravagant ;  but  as  fhe  was 
a  very  knowing  woman,  with  flrong  intellects,  and 
had  no  foundation  for    the   fupport  of  the  figure 
fhe  made,  fhe  thoroughly  underftood  the  precife 
value  of  every  encomium  addreffed  to  her  face  or 
to  her  mind,  and  played  her  cards  like  a  miftrefs 
of  the  game   fhe  .had  in   view.     She   was,   in  two 
words,  a  Female  Adventurer. 

With  this  lady  Riveau  had,  to  his  great  fatisfac- 
tion  an  interview  much  fooner  than  he  expected, 
by  the  addrefs  of  one  of  his  fervants,  in  conjunction 
with  one  of  her  domeftics,  and  found  her,  to  his 
encrealed  fatisfaction,    after   every   converfation, 

flill  more  favourable  to  his  warmefl  wiflies. 

When 
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When  he  had  enjoyed  feveral  'eniourag'ng 
converfations  with  his  rich  incognita  y"as  je  really 
thought  her)  he  ventured  (availing  himfelf  of  what 
feemed  to  him  a  broad  hint)  to  declare  his  vaflion 
for  her  in  the  tendered  terms. 

Scarce,  however,  had  he  made  his  declaration, 
when  he  repented  of  his  precipitance;  for  th~  la- 
dy, immediately  drawing  up,  not  a  little  difcon- 
certed  him,  by  afking  him,  fternly,  what  preten- 
tions he  had  to  a  woman  of  her  fortune,  naming 
the  fum. 

Surprized  at  the  fum  fhe  mentioned,  far  fuperi- 
or  to  his  expectations,  he  was  abafhed;  calling  his 
eyes  down  upon  the  carpet,  he  humbled  himfelf 
before  her,  and  made  the  beft  apology  he  could 
think  of,  for  having  dared  to  afpire  to  an  alliance 
with  her. 

To  his  fiill  greater,  but  more  agreeable  furprife, 
fhe  then,  foftening  her  features  and  her  face,  told 
him  that  fhe  was  perfectly  fatisfied  with  his  apolo- 
gies; adding,  that  me  was  prejudiced  enough  in  his 
favour,  to  put  herfelf,  and  all  fhe  had  in  the  world, 
into  his  pofTcffion,  whenever  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
cept of  her  perfon  and  fortune. 

Delighted  now,  as  much  as  he  had  been  before 

difconcerted, 
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difconce.te  d,  the  fadden  elevation  of  his  fpirits 
threw  hT'm  into  fo  rapturous  a  date,  that  the  lady 
could  not  hi  elp  gently  correcting  him  for  the  in- 
temperance °f  his  tranfports;  her  corrections  fer- 
ved  ^nly  to  make  him  ftill  more  enamoured  with 
her,  and  to  encreafe  the  intoxication  of  his  mind. 
To  call  fuch  a  woman,  with  a  fortune  of  which  a 
Fermier-general  need  not  be  afhamed,  his  own, 
was  in  his  opinion,  to  be  fupremely  bleft. 

When  the  day  for  his  marriage  with  Mademoi- 
felle  Nivonne  arrived,  Riveau  rofe  from  the  bed 
of  celibacy  with  uncommon  alacrity,  and  dreffed 
himfelf  to  the  greateft  advantage.  The  bride,  on 
her  fide  having  been  very  ftudious  to  appear  in 
the  molt  agreeable  light,  attracted  all  eyes  in  her 
approaches  to  the  altar  of  Hymen.  Every  thing 
fhe  wore  was  put  on  in  fo  becoming  a  manner, 
and  fo  much  elegance,  fo  much  tafte  was  confpi- 
cuous  in  every  part  of  her  drapery,  that  her  whole 
figure  gave  pleafure  to  the  mere  gazers  at  a  nuptial 
proceffion,  and  to  the  mod  celebrated  connoiffeurs: 
even  they  owned  that  they  had  never  feen  a  woman 
more  becomingly,  more  characleriftically  dreffed. 
Riveau,  highly  flattered  by  the  encomiums  which 
flew  about  in  whifpers,  concerning  his  bride,  walked 
by  her  fide  to  the  pried  in  waiting,  with  additional 
fpirit. 

iiis 
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His  feelings  were  too  exquifite  for  defcription. 

How  fhort  is  the  continuance  of  all  earthly  hap- 
pinefs!  This  is  an  exclamation  frequently  forced 
from  our  lips  in  our  paflage  through  this  chequered 
world,  and  whenever  i± .  is  forced  from  us,  we 
mould  endeavour  to  arm  ourfelves  againft  all  fub- 
1  unary  difappointments:  difappointments  from 
which  no  human  creature  is  free,  and  to  which 
the  greatefl;  perfonages,  as  well  as  the  loweft  per- 
fons,  are  by  the  irreverfible  decrees  of  providence 
expofed.  In  a  month,  in  a  little  month  after  his 
marriage,  Riveau  found,  that  inftead  of  having  u- 
nired  himfelf  to  a  woman  with  a  fplendid  fortune, 
he  had  taken  a  woman  to  be  his  wife,  who  was  not 
only  deeply  in  debt,  but  of  fo  extravagant  a  dif- 
pofition,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  maintain 
her  agreeable  to  her  expenfive  tafte:  he  had  re- 
courfe,  therefore,  to  expedients  for  the  fupport 
of  her  grandeur,  by  which  he  plunged  his  partner 
into  a  very  diftrefsfui  fituation. 

From  the  fury  of  his  creditors  he  faved  himfelf 
by  flight,  leaving  Mons.  de  Mornay  to  (land  the 
fhcck  of  their  demands,  who,  being  unable  to  fa- 
tisfy  them,  was  thrown  into  prifon. 

At  the  time  that  Mons.  de  Mornay  was  hurried 
from  his  own  houfe,  to  very  ineligible  apartments 

Adelaide 
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Adelaide  was  upon  a  vifit  with  a  near  relation  of 
her  mother's  a  few  miles  farther  in  the  country. 
The  moment  fhe  heard  of  her  father's  confinement, 
fhe  determined  to  take  every  flep  in  her  power  to 
releafe  him;  but  fearful  of  having  her  defign  com- 
municated to  his  creditors^  fhe  with  more  filial  af- 
fection than  worldly  prudence,  refolved  to  un- 
dertake the  releafement  of  him  herfelf,  attended 
only  by  a  faithful  fervant  of  her  own  fex,  whofe 
fidelity  fhe  had  often  tried,  and  by  whom  fhe  had 
never  been  deceived. 

Having  prepared  her  father,  by  the  molt  affec- 
tionate letter  me  had  ever  written  to  him,  for  his 
intended  enlargement,  Adelaide  proceeded,  at  a 
very  early  hour,  one  morning  (it  was  a  fummer 
one)  to  that  part  of  the  building  in  which  he  was 
lodged,  and  which  fhe  had  fufficiently  reconnoi- 
tred, with  her  trufty  attendant,  furnifhed.with  a 
ladder,  and  ropes  to  favour  his  efcape. 

While  fhe  was  thus  employed,  the  keeper  of  the 
prifon,  happening  to  have  Itaid  out  longer  than 
ufual  with  his  focial  friends,  at  a  celebrated  hotel, 
was,  upon  his  return  home,  ftruck  at  the   fight  of 

two  females  fo  unexpectedly  employed he 

ftarted. 

Adelaide,  at  the  fight  of  him  not  only  ftarted 

but 
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but  fainted.  He  ran,  he  flew  to  prevent  her  fall- 
ing, but  he  was  too  late.  Having  foon,  however, 
recovered  her,  after  fhe  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
with  the  affiftance  of  her  fervant,  he  foon  alfo  be* 
came  acquainted  with  the  caufe  of  her  appearance 
in  that  place,  and  at  that  hour.  Charmed  with  her 
beauty,  doubly  charmed  with  her  filial  affe&ion, 
he  allured  her  that  he  would  immediately  give  her 
father  his  liberty,  telling  her  at  the  fame  time  who 
he  was.  On  calling  his  eye  up  to  the  window,  at 
which  Mons.  de  Mornay  appeared,  in  order  to 
acquaint  him  with  his  intentions,  he  heard  a  groan, 
which  made  him  turn  his  head  towards  the  place 
from  whence  (according  to  his  ears)  it  iffued, — 
Perceiving  the  prifoner  at  the  grated  window  of 
his  cell,  who  lamented  his  hard  fate  in  the  moft 
doleful  tones,  he  changed  his  purpofe. 

Not  chufing,  as  matter  of  the  gaol,  to  be  feen 
by  any  perfon  in  his  cuflwdv,  norc  than  conniving 
at  the  efcape  of  another  in  the  fame  fituation,  nay 
actually  giving  him  his  freedom-  he  in  another  ad- 
drefs  to  the  heroic  daughter,  informed  her  of  his 
reafons  for  delaying  her  father's  releafement;  but 
folemnly  promifed  to  procure  it  if  pojlibl'e  in  four 
and  twenty  hours. 

Adelaide  being  extremely  well  fatisHed  with 
Mons.  de  Marigny'saffurances,  made  him  the  mod 
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grateful  acknowledgments,  and  upon  his  intreat- 
ing  her  to  let  him  fee  her  fafe  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, felt  her  prejudices  in  his  favour  as  a  man, 
too  ftrong  to  permit  her  to  refufe  his  polite  offer. 

Mons.  de  Marigny  was  as  good  as  his  word: 
he  procured  the  enlargement  of  Mons.  de  Mornay 
(whofe  creditors  behaved  in  the  mod  generous 
manner  on  being  acquainted  with  the  uncommon 
attempt  to  refcue  him)  before  the  next  night,  and 
with  his  cordial  confent  made  Adelaide  his  wife  : 
an  happy  wife  ;  for  fhe  ever  found  in  him  the  mod 
indulgent  of  hufbands. 

The  marriage  of  Adelaide  with  Mons.  de  Ma- 
rigny, was  attended  with  a  train  of  pleafing  con- 
fequences,  and  her  felicity  was  completed  by  the 
bequeft  of  the  lady  at  whofe  houfe  fhe  heard  of  her 
father's  diftreffed  condition,  which  enabled  him  to 
acl  agreeably  to  his  principles,  that  is,  to  pay  all 
his  debts:  it  enabled  him  alfo,  when  his  creditors 
were  thoroughly  fatisfied,  to  fpend  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  as  he  wifhed  to  fpend  them,  in  a  peace- 
ful retreat.  In  that  retreat,  however,  though  he 
was  bled  with  a  genteel  competency,  his  happieft 
hours  were  thofe  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  fociety 
of  his  exemplary  daughter. 

MEMOIRS 
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MEMOIRS  OF 

LEANDER  and  ASP  ASIA, 

O    R    T   H    E 

RASH  LOVER. 

LEANDER,  was  heir  to  a  confiderable  for- 
tune in  Northamptonshire,  and  his  father  had 
a  feat  in  the  fenate,  where  he  made  a  confpicuous 
figure  in  defence  of  the  conftijtution  of  his  coun- 
try in  general,  and  the  rights  of  his  conftituents  in 
particular.  Biafed  by  no  party  attachments,  un- 
influenced by  any  mercenary  views,  he  afted 
folely  as  his  confcience  diclated,  tutored  by  an 
upright  heart  and  found  judgment.  He  did  not 
oppofe  adminiftration  to  clog  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment, and  oppofe  minifters  merely  becaufe  they 
were  minifters:  when  he  did  not  acquiefce  in  their 
meafures,  it  was  from  a  conviftion  that  they  were 
erroneous;  but  he  always  chearfully  promoted  the 
intereft  of  the  common-wealth,  and  was  ever  hap- 
py to  find  that  the  premier  (be  he  whom  he  might) 
had  purfued  fuch  fteps  as  led  to  the  paths  of  hon- 
our and  fuccefs ;  and  he  was  conftantly  the  fore- 
moft  to  give  his  plaudit  upon  thefe  agreeable  oc- 
cafions. 

B  b  2  Such 
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Such  was  the  out-line  of  good  Benvolio's  pub- 
lic chara&er,  his  private  one  was  the  counterpart 
of  it,  as  his  tenants  (whom  he  never  rack  rented) 
and  his  friends  (whom  he  always  feduloufly  en- 
deavoured to  ferve)  can  teflify. 

Leander,  his  fon,  though  he  had  not  yet  dif- 
played  in  public  his  being  a  clofe  imitator  of  Ben- 
volio's bright  example,  feized  every  opportunity 
of  teftifying,  in  a  more  confined  circle,  the  noble 
fentiments  with  which  his  bofom  was  actuated. 
Even  from  his  infancy,  his  friendfhip  was  courted 
by  all  his  fchool-fellows,  and  he  never  gave  any 
one  reafon  to  repent  the  favourable  fentiments 
they  had  entertained  for  him. 

As  l.z  advanced  towards  maturity,  thefe  laud- 
able notions  expanded  in  a  brcaft  that  was  anima- 
ted to  glory.  He  requested  of  Ivs  father  to  obtain 
for  him  a  pair  of  colours,  which  intreaty  was  com- 
plied with,  though  Benvolio  could  have  wifhed  he 
had  confined  bis  purfuits  to  civil  life.  However, 
having  yielded  to  his  natural  impulfe,  and  his  re- 
pttnent  being  ordered  to  America,  he  went  over 
to  that  continent  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  upon  many  occafions. 

The  death  of  his  father,  and  his  private  affairs 
calling  him  home,  he  obtained  leave  of  abfence, 
and,  after  a  fpcedy  voyage,  reached  England. 

Perhaps, 
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Perhaps,  to  avoid  an  apparent  anachronifm, 
we  mould  have  mentioned,  that  Benvolio  had, 
fome  time  before  his  departure  for  America,  pitch- 
ed upon  a  mate  for  life  for  his  fon  ;  but  his  heart 
being  already  pre-engaged  in  favour  of  the  lovely 
Afpafia,  he  confidered  his  going  abroad  in  the 
fervice  cf  his  country  peculiarly  fortunate,  as  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  valour  and  gaining  laurels  in  his 
profeflion  of  arms,  it  furnifhed  him  with  the  means 
of  avoiding  giving  a  pofitive  refufal  to  his  father, 
of  accepting  the  lady  of  his  parent's  choice. 

The  news  of  his  arrival  in  England  no  fooner 
reached  Northamptonfliire,  than  Amelia,  who 
waited  for  nothing  with  fo  much  impatience  as  his 
return,  and  who  flattered  herfelf  there  would  not 
be  the  fmalleft  obftacle  to  their  happy  union,  pre- 
pared to  meet  him  on  the  road,  and  greet  him  on 
his  fafe  arrival. 

• 

This  intelligence  foon  got  wind,  and  the  charm- 
ing Afpafia  was  amongft  the  foremoft  of  thofe  who 
heard  this  mortifying  tale  ;  for  fhe  fincerely  loved 
Leander,  though  Ihe  had  hitherto  concealed 
her  paffion,  that  fhe  might  not  afford  additional 
triumph  to  her  rival,  whom  me  had  too  much 
reafon  to  think  would  prove  fuccefsful. 

Amelia 
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Amelia  met  Leander  about  halfway  from  the 
capital,  and  with  raptures  went  to  the  apartment 
of  the  inn  where  (he  learnt  he  was  getting  fome 
refreshment;  his  furprife  was  very  great,  at  feeing 
a  perfon  who  had  given  him  fo  much  uneafinefs, 
and  prevented  his  offering  his  hand  in  an  honour- 
able way,  to  Afpafia.  Nor  could  her  aftonifh- 
ment  be  fcarcely  equalled  at  the  coolnefs  with 
which  he  received  her,  nor  her  mortification  be 
paralleled,  when  after  the  firft,  common  faluta- 
tions  prefcribed  by  civility,  he  made  very  earneft 
and  importunate  inquiries  concerning  Afpafia's 
health,  her  fituation,  and  particularly  if  fiie  had 
difpofed  of  her  hand. 

Neverthelefs,  as  Amelia  had  difcharged  her  car- 
riage, and  her  bufinefs  was  now  at  an  end,  it  was 
expedient  for  her,  at  all  events,  to  return  to 
Northampton;  and  (he  fubmitted  toaccept  a  flight 
invitation  of  part  of  Leander's  poll  chaife.  The 
remainder  of  the  journey  was  very  difagreeable  to 
both  parties;  as  the  one  was  chagrined  to  the 
higheft  degree  at  the  difappointment  fhe  had  met 
with,  and  as  his  thoughts  were  folely  occupied  in 
contemplating  in  imagination  the  charms  of  the  di- 
vine Afpafia. 

One  of  his  fervants  being  difpatched  before  to 
make  preparations  for  his  reception  at  his  houfe, 

the 
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the  bells  were  fet  a  ringing,  and  every  one  was 
prefently  acquainted  with  the  caufe.  The  arrival 
of  Leander  and  Amelia  (though  in  doleful  tri- 
umph) did  not  prevent  its  being  immediately  cir- 
culated; that  they  had  either  been  married  on  the 
road,  or  would  be  fo  the  next  day.  Afpafia  heard 
the  unwelcome  tidings  and  became  almofl  a  vic- 
tim todefpair;  when  lo!  the  much  loved  Leander, 
appeared,  and  throwing  himfeif  at  her  feet,  almofl: 
devoured  her  hand  with  kiffes,  at  the  fame  time 
expreffing  his  furprife  at  feeing  her  bathed  in  tears. 

She  had  not  power  to  fpeak  for  fome  time,  but 
at  length  her  pride  got  the  better  of  her  paffion, 
and  fhe  upbraided  him  in  the  mod  reproachful 
terms,  with  coming  to  infult  her,  when  he  was  al- 
ready married,  or  betrothed  to  another. 

The  bitter  accents  that  fell  from  her  tongue 
petrified  him,  and  he  could  fcarce  collect  words  to 
aflure  her  of  her  miftake.  Finding  her  inexorable, 
he  was  driven  to  rage  and  defpair,  and  in  a  fit  of 
phrenzy  flew  to  the  adjacent  river,  and  there  plun- 
ged himfeif  in  what  he  defigned  a  watery  grave. 

The  melancholy  tale  inftantly  reached  Afpafia, 
and  fhe  flew  on  the  wings  of  love,  to  prevent  the 
fatal  effects  of  that  madnefs  which  fhe  had  created. 
Afpafia  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  flood  whillt  he 

(till 
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flill  breathed ;  the  fcene  fhocked  her  to  that  de* 
gree,  as  to  deprive  her  of  all  reafon,  and  fhe  was 
on  the  point  of  devoting  her  life  as  an  atonement 
for  the  error  fhe  had  committed.  However,  her 
attendant  prevented  her  perpetrating  the  ralh  deed; 
and  fome  fifhermen  coming  by,  dragged  Leander 
on  fhore,  whilft  he  had  ftill  marks  of  life  remain- 
ing. 

Every  poflible  means  were  ufed  to  reftore  him 
to  health,  and  finding  Afpafia  had  fincerely  re- 
pented what  fhe  had  done,  and  was  now  convinced 
of  his  fincerity,  thefe  circumftances  tended  greatly 
to  promote  his  recovery. 

As  foon  as  this  was  completed,  Afpafia  was 
eafily  prevailed  upon  to  yield  him  her  hand,  and 
they  have  now  for  fome  time  been  happily  united  in 
wedlock  to  their  mutual  fatisfaclion,  as  their  days 
roll  on  in  uninterrupted  felicity,  which  will  moft 
probably  be  terminated  only  with  their  lives. 


THE 
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THE 

WHITE  LIE.. 

A    MORAL    TALL 

THERE  are  fomc  moral  philofophers  fo  ex- 
tremely rigid  in  their  notions,  with  regard 
to  right  and  wrong,  that  they  will  not  allow  the 
{lighteft  deviations  from  truth,  upon  any  account, 
to  be  defenfible.  To  utter  palpable  falfehoods 
indeed  at  the  inftigation  of  malevolence,  is  to  a£r. 
in  a  manner  by  no  means  to  be  defended;  but 
furely  there  are  fome  occafions  when  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  truth  may  be  a  venial  crime  ;  when  a  white 
lie  (to  adopt  a  fafhionable  mode  of  fpeaking)  may 
be  forgiven.  However,  as  the  moft  innocent  lies 
are  fometimes  productive  of  confequences  little 
expelled  by  thofe  who  deliver  them,  and  bring 
them  into  embarrafling,  if  not  dangerous  fitua- 
tions,  the  white  liar  mould  not  wantonly  fport  with 
the  characters  or  fituations  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance; for  he  may  play  off  a  lie  with  the 
beft  defign  imaginable,  and  find  that  defign  moft 
unhappily  defeated. 

Dick  Grifdale,  a  young  fellow,  with  an  infinite 

deal  of  good  nature,  and  with  parts  rather  brilliant 

than  folid,  told  as  many  white  lies,  perhaps,  as  any 
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man  in  England :  he  was  certainly  never  guilty  of 
black  ones,  becaufe  he  did  not  deliberately  intend 
by  any  of  his  lies  to  deftroy  the  peace,  or  wound 
the  reputation  of  a  fingle  creature  breathing.  His 
intentions  were  always  laudable;  but  his  proceed- 
ings, in  confequence  of  them,  were  not  always 
fuccefsful.  To  bring  people  whom  he  knew,  and 
for  whom  he  had  a  regard,  at  variance,  amicably 
together,  was  the  principal  delight  of  his  life:  and 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  he  did 
not  fcruple  to  tell  each  of  them  what  the  other 
never  faid.  Having  frequently  fucceeded  by  this 
fpecies  of  pardonable  falfehood,  having  never  fail- 
ed indeed  of  gaining  his  point,  he  perfevered  in 
his  white  lying  with  an  increafed  felf-approbation 
(arifing  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  good  intentions) 
and  did  not  imagine  that  his  manner  of  lying  for 
the  fervice  of  friends  was  in  the  leafl  cenfura- 
ble,  till  he  found  himfelf  involved  in  a  very  difa- 
greeable  affair  by  his  benevolent  officioufnefs. 

Calling  one  day  upon  an  intimate  friend  at  his 
chambers  for  whom  he  had  fo  great  an  efteem, 
that' he  would  have  ferved  him  at  the  rifque  of  his 
life  (there  are  fome  men  ftill  of  this  heroic  difpo- 
fition)  he  found  him  in  a  way  in  which  he  did  not 
at  all  expe£t  to  fee  him  :  he  found  him  difcontent- 
ed,  and  in  a  very  ill  humour. 

Charles 
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Charles  immediately  enquired  into  the  caufe 
of  his  friend's  uneafinefs 

"  Take  up  that  note,"  replied  he,  peevifhly, 
and  pointing  at  a  table  at  a  little  diftance  from 
them,  "  It  will  fully  account  for  the  alteration 
you  fee  in  me." 

Charles  obeyed,  read  the  note,  and  exprefTed 
his  furprife  as  well  as  concern  at  the  contents  of 
it.  "  Some  malicious  devil,"  faid  he,  throwing 
down  the  paper  in  a  paffion,  "  has  been  at  work 
herd.  Your  Amelia  never  would,  I  am  perfuaded, 
have  written  fuch  a  note,  had  fhe  not  been  ftrong- 
ly  induced,  by  the  mifreprefentations  of  malevo- 
lence, to  fee  you  in  a  new  light,— in  an  unfa- 
vourable light.  Whoever  has  attempted  to  leffen 
you  in  her  eyes,  by  uttering  a  fingle  fyllable  to 
your  difadvantage,   merits  a  fevere  correction." 

Charles  fpoke  thefe  few  laft  words,  with  fuch 
a  warmth  in  his  delivery,  that  his  friend  felt  him- 
felf  not  a  little  pleafed  with  it,  though  it  was  not 
fufficient  to  alleviate  the  pain  which  Amelia's 
cutting  exprefiions  had  inflicted. 

This  friend  of  Charles's  was  a  Mr.  Morrifon,  a 

young  ftudent  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  by 

his  diligence  co-operating  with  a  very  good  capa- 
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city,  promifed  to  make  a  confiderable  figure  in 
his  profeflion.  He  was  of  a  genteel  family  ;  but 
he  had  more  flattering  hopes  of  raifing  a  fortune 
from  his  connections  than  from  his  relations. 

Morrifon  read  the  books  proper  for  his  perufal; 
the  books  relating  to  jurifprudence  with  a  lauda- 
ble attention,  but  he  did  not  purfue  his  ftudies 
with  that  unremitted  perfeverance,  by  which  many 
flaves  to  Salkeld  and  Ventris  injure  their  own 
conftitutions,  without  being  in  the  lead  fervice- 
able  to  their  country.  He  judicioufly  relieved 
his  mind  by  temporary  relaxations,  and  as  thofe 
relaxations  were  not  of  an  enfeebling  nature,  he 
returned  to  his  learned  volumes  with  no  abate- 
m  cm  if  his  afliduity. 

As  Morn  fen  was  not  addicted  to  any  vicious 
purfuus;  he  never  fpent  the  time  which  he  allotted 
for  ar  ufement  with  the  liberties  of  his  own  fex, 
or  wliii  the  votaries  of  jicentioufnefs  among  the 
other.  Not  having  a  violent  paflion  for  any  pub- 
lic places,  he  generally  patted  bis  evenings  in  pri- 
vate families  of  his  acquaintance. 

Of  ail  the  families  he  vilited  upon  an  intimate 
footing,  the  Rowlands  were  particularly  agreeable 
to  him,  becaufe  they  were  mufical.  Mr.  Rowland 
played  a  good  fiddle  himfelf;  feveral  of  his  friends 

performed 
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performed  very  decently  on  various  inftruments, 
and  his  daughters,  with  melodious  voices,  fung 
with  much  tafte. 

It  was  not  probable  that  Morrifon  could  be  in- 
timate in  fuch  a  family,  without  feeling  a  predi- 
lection for  one  of  the  fyrens  belonging  to  it:  A- 
melia,  the  fecond  daughter,  was  his  favourite,  and 
feemed  very  well  pleafed  with  his  preferring  her  to 
her  fitters,  one  of  whom  was  foon  thrown  into  a 
molt  difquieting  fituation  by  the  progrefs  which 
ihe  made  in  her  lover's  heart. 

Amelia's  paffion  for  Morrifon  was  not  lefs  ar- 
dent for  him  than  his  was  for  her;  but  fhe  with 
the  greateft  difcretion  prevented  its  appearing  in 
an  improper  manner. 

As  Mr.  Rowland  had  the  higheft  regard  for  his 
Amelia's  lover,  becaufe  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  intrinfrc  merit,  and  as  he  had 
iuflicient  reafon  to  believe  that  he  would,  by  his 
parts  and  patronage,  rife  to  fome  poft  of  eminence 
in  the  law,  he  rather  forwarded  than  retarded  the 
union  of  which  he  was  fo  defirous.  When  his 
young  friend  therefore  folicited  his  confent  in 
iorm,  he  returned  no  difcouraging  anfwer:  he 
only  defired  to  withold  his  abfolute  compliance, 
till  he  received  his  father's  approbation. 

Morrifon, 
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Morrifon,  fully  fatisfied  with  that  reply,  having 
no  doubt  of  his  father's  confent,  wrote  a  dutiful 
letter  without  delay,  on  the  fubjeft  which  engrof- 
fed  his  attention,  and  waited  with  impatience  for 
the  return  of  the  poft. 

It  was  during  the  conveyance  of  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Morrifon  in  the  moft  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land, that  his  fon  received  the  above  mentioned 
note,  occafioned  by  the  bafe  manoeuvres  of  Mi fs 
Rowland,  who  being  paffionately  in  love  with  the 
man  by  whom  her  fifter  had  been  diftinguifhed, 
was  furioufly  jealous,  and  refolved  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  fupplant  her. 

Charles,  who  alfo  vifited  the  Rowland's,  eager 
to  ferve  his  injured  friend,  hurried  away,  without 
mentioning  his  defign  to  Anaelia,  andasfoonas 
he  faw  her,  told  her  that  fhe  had  by  her  cruel  note 
killed  the  moft  deferving  man  in  the  world. 

Amelia,  who  by  this  time  had  fincerely  repent- 
ed of  her  rafh  note  (in  confequence  of  a  difcovery 
by  which  her  lover  was  entirely  cleared  of  the 
charge  againft  him)  and  having  naturally  very  weak 
nerves,  fell  into  an  hyfteric  fit. 

Charles,  the  moment  he  had  procured  proper 
afliftance  for  her,  returned  with  precipitation  to 

his 
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his  friend,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  fituation 
in  which  he  had  left  the  miftrefs  of  his  heart;  en- 
couraged him  alfo  to  believe,  while  he  alarmed 
him  with  this  intelligence,  that  her  love  for  him 
was  exceffive,  and  that  his  appearance  before  her 
would  immediately,  on  her  being  fenfible  of  it,  ex- 
tinguifh  all  her  refentment. 

Morrifon  was  very  ready  to  fly  to  the  woman 
he  loved  with  the  warmed  affection,  and  whofe 
unjuft,  injurious  accufation,  he  fincerely  pardon- 
ed. He  flew  to  her;  but  there  is  no  faying  how 
he  looked,  there  is  no  defcribing  what  he  felt  When 
he  found  her  in  the  agonies  of  death. 


OF  THE  SOUL. 

IN  REPLY  TO  MATERIALISTS. 

TF  mere  matter  has  the  power  to  think  and  to  will, 
-*■  it  follows  that  all  portions  of  matter  are  abfo- 
lutely  thinking,  or  elfe,  that  it  is  matter  which 
gives  the  thought.     This  is  abfurd. 

The  objection  of  the  matter's  thinking,   with 
the   neceflary  confequence  of  introducing  the  co- 
gitating power  into  all  portions  of  matter  whatfo- 
ever,  is  fo  ftrong.  that  the  philofopbers,  who,  with- 
out 
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out  being  atheifts,  fuppofe  matter  capable  of  fenti- 
ment,  have  been  obliged  to  elude  this  difficulty 
by  forming  the  molt  ridiculous  fyftems.  Some 
have  derived  our  perceptions  from  elementary 
caufes,  and  have  confidered  fpirit  as  efTential  to 
matter. 

Others  have  fubftituted  for  this  fpirit,  a  fenfibi- 
lity  much  more  feeble,  than  what  nature  has  given 
to  animals  the  moft  ftupid,  and,  indeed*  the  mod 
approximate  to  dead  matter.  They  call  it  a  kind 
of  dull,  blunt  feeling,  which  urged  by  a  reftlefs 
automaton,  feeks  out  a  convenient  fituation,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  animal  is  difordered  in  its  ileep, 
while  the  ufe  of  all  its  faculties  are  fufpended,  and 
•offes  about  till  it  finds  a  pofture  the  mod  adapt- 
ed to  its  repofe.  But  if  this  is  not  nonfenfe,  I  do 
not  know  what  is. 

When  one  contemplates  the  diamond,  the  rock, 
a  block  of  marble,  and  all  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter, dead  and  inert,  one  fees  plainly  how  chimeri- 
cal is  this  dull  and  ftupid  feeling  fo  much  infilled 
on;  nor  had  thefe  fyftems  ever  been  brought 
forth,  had  not  their  authors  found  it  totally  impof- 
fible  to  difcover  in  matter  the  principles  of  fenfa- 
tion. 

If  thought  appertains  to  matter,  it  mult  be,  ei- 
ther becaufe  it  is  an  ailembiage  and  collection,  or 

that 
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that  it  is  a  property  formed  out  of  each  fubftance. 
The  body,  as  an  afiemblage  and  colle&ion,  can- 
not be  the  fubjecl:  of  thought.  Shall  we  divide 
thought,  between  all  the  fubftances  of  which  the 
body  is  compofed  ?  in  which  cafe,  it  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be,  that  fhe  is  one  indivifible  perception.  In 
the  fecond  place,  we  muft  reje£t  this  fuppofition, 
when  thought  is  faid  to  be  formed  out  of  a  certain 
number  of  perceptions. 

There  are  many  obfervations  to  be  made  againft 
the  materialift,  upon  the  fubjeft;  of  dreams. 

When  we  have  flept  profoundly,  we  imagine  we 
have  ceafed  to  think,  becaufe  we  cannot  recolle£t 
to  have  had  any  dream  during  the  repofe.  But 
this  obfervation  is  very  far  from  being  demonftra- 
tive.  It  is  fufficient  that  the  dreams  have  been 
feeble  and  unimpreflive.  My  conjecture  is  found- 
ed upon  the  following  experience. — 

Every  body  is  convinced  that  from  our  waking 
in  the  morning,  to  our  going  to  bed,  we  do  not 
ceafe  to  think,  at  leaft  during  the  time  we  remain 
awake.  Neverthelefs,  I  defy  any  man  to  recollect 
all  the  fuite  of  ideas  which  have  traverfed  his  brain, 
during  fifteen  or  fixteen  hours  of  his  being  awake; 
at  leaft,  not  every  day. 

.   He  will  remember  only  the  mod  interefting  ob~ 
D  d  jeds 
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je6ls  which  have  mod  powerfully  engaged  his  at- 
tention. The  fame  thing  happens  in  fleeping,  and 
the  impreflions  being  then  more  feeble,  are  no 
more  recollected. 

The  pretended  power  of  matter  to  fold  again 
and  to  modify  itfelf,  is  an  hundred  times  more  in- 
comprehenfible  and  more  contrary  to  its  efTence, 
than  if  we  admitted  a  poffibility  of  annihilating  the 
laws  of  motion,  whofe  immutability  is  fo  well 
known  to  the  advocates  for  materialifm.  As  foon 
as  we  are  able  to  prove  that  there  is  in  nature  a 
fingle  action,  or  a  (ingle  motion  fpontaneous,  ma- 
terialifm muft  be  dcftroyed.  We  perceive  and 
feel  that  feveral  fenfations  exift  at  the  fame  time : 
we  compare  and  form  a  judgment  of  them. 

The  principle  of  thefe  actions  is  lingular  and  in- 
divifible,  confequently  it  is  not  material;  for  a  dt- 
vilion  or  a  direction  of  thought  implies  a  contra- 
diction. From  the  feveral  fenfations  which  the 
foul  compares  at  once,  the  refult  is,  that  the  foul 
is  the  only  being  endued  with  fenfations  and  ideas; 
for  if,  one  part  had  one  fenfation,  and  another  part 
another  fenfation,  which  of  the  two  parts  mall 
compare?  How  is  a  motive  able  to  determine  and 
act  upon  a  machine?  All  the  effects  of  matter  are 
►  divifible  as  itfelf.  On  the  contrary,  the  opera- 
tions 
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tions  of  the  foul,  the  thought,  the  fentiment,  and 
the  will,  are  indivifible. 

They  all  emanate  from  a  fubftance,  fimple,  in- 
divifible, immaterial:  not  fubjeft  like  the  body, 
either  to  diffolution  or  decay.  It  does  not  follow 
from  hence  that  man  is  double;  the  two  fubftances 
of  which  he  is  compounded,  are  ftriftly  united. 

The  laws  of  motion,  whofe  certitude  is  by  no 
one  controverted,  are  the  confcquences  of  that  in- 
ertion  primitively  and  fundamentally  attached  to 
matter:  but  man  is  by  no  means  obedient  to  the 
fame  laws.  Every  thing  about  him  indicate  an  o- 
bedience  to  laws  diametrically  oppofite.  Inertion 
fuppofes  in  the  body  a  refiftance  to  changing  the 
ftate :  but  the  faculty  of  thinking,  fuppofes  in  man 
an  effort  even  to  change. 

Contrary  laws  are  effential  to  thefe  contrary  ef- 
fects :  for  although  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all 
the  qualities  of  matter,  reafon  forbids  us  to  attri- 
bute to  it  any  palpable  contradictions. 

The  being  who  actuates,  and  who  exiftsby  him- 
felf,  finds  it  equally  eafy  to  move  the  whole  world 
as  to  move  an  atom;  but  every  being  who  derives 
his  activity  from  another,  can  only  poffefs  activity 
in  the  meafure  and  degree  it  is  given:  and  if  he  is 
D  d  2  actuated 
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aBuated  by  the  means  of  certain  organs,  he  can  be 
influenced  no  otherwife  than  thofe  organs  permit. 

The  variety  of  our  thoughts,  the  rapidity  of  our 
defires,  the  extenfion  of  our  projects,  and  the  im- 
menfity  of  our  hopes,  attelt  at  once  the  dignity  of 
our  origin,  and  the  grandeur  of  our  defliny.  The 
dominion  we  have  over  mere  matter,  makes  us  feel 
how  much  we  are  fuperior  to  it !  The  whole  of 
the  argument  leads  to  the  following  fa£t:  man  is 
here  placed  in  a  fort  of  intellectual  twilight,  he 
difcoversfew  obje£ls  tolerably,  and  none  perfectly : 
yet  even  the  intellectual  twilight,  this  darknefs  vi- 
fibte  of  reafon,  makes  us  difcover  the  dawn,  which 
at  once  proves  and  leads  to  the  existence  of  day 
the  mod  brilliant. 


AN 

American  Anecdote, 

Relating  to  a  young  English  Officer  among  the 
Abenakee  Savages. 

P\URINTG  the  laft  war  in  America,  a  band 
•*-^  of  favages  having  furprifed  and  defeated  a 
party  of  the  £nglifh,  fuch  of  thofe  as  were  not 
aclually  killed  on  the  fpot,  had  very  little  chance 

of 
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of  getting  away  from  enemies  who  were  much 
more  fwift  footed  than  they ;  and  who,  purfuing 
them  with  unrelenting  fury,  ufed  thofe  whom  they 
overtook  with  a  barbarity  almoft  without  example, 
even  in  their  own  uncivilized  nations. 

A  young  Englifh  officer,  prefled  by  two  favages 
who  were  aiming  at  him  with  their  uplifted  hatch- 
ets, had  not  the  lead  hope  of  efcaping  death,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  to  fell  his  life  as  dearly  as 
he  could.  At  that  moment  an  old  favage  armed 
with  a  bow  drew  near  him,  in  order  to  pierce  him 
with  an  arrow  ;  but  after  having  pointed  it  at  him, 
he  dropped  it  on  a  fudden,  and  ran  to  throw  him- 
felf  between  the  young  Englifhman  and  the  two 
barbarians,  who  were  going  to  murder  him. 

The  blood-thirfty  pair  fhrunk  back  out  ofre- 
fpecl:  to  the  motions  of  the  old  warrior,  who  with 
figns  of  peace  took  the  officer  by  the  hand,  and 
after  having  moved  his  apprehenfions  by  friendly 
geftures,  carried  him  to  his  hut.  There  he  treated 
him  with  great  humanity  and  mildnefs,  more  like  a 
companion  indeed  than  a  captive.  He  taught  him 
the  Abenakee  language,  and  the  coarfe  arts  in  ufe 
among  his  countrymen.  They  lived  very  well 
fatisfied  with  each  other:  there  was  but  one  part 
of  the  old  man's  behaviour  which  gave  the  young 
officer  any  uneafmefs;  he  ndw  and  then  furprifed 

the 
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the  favage  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  fometimes 
faw  them  after  a  long  and  fteady  fixture,  bathed  in 
tears. 

However,  on  the  return  of  the  fpring,  the  Abe- 
nakees  took  the  field  again  and  proceeded  in  quell 
of  the  Englifh. 

The  old  man,  who  had  ftill  remaining  vigour 
enough  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war,  went  along 
with  his  countrymen,  not  forgetting  to  take  his 
prifoner  with  him. 

They  made  a  march  of  above  two  hundred 
leagues,  through  the  tracklefs  wilds  and  forefts  of 
that  country,  till  they  came  at  length  within  view 
of  a  plain,  in  which  they  difcovered  an  Englifh 
camp.  This  the  old  favage  fhewed  to  his  young 
companion,  looking  very  earneftly  at  him,  and 
marking  his  countenance  with  particular  attention. 

There  (faid  he)  are  thy  brothers  waiting  to  give 
us  battle;  what  fay 'ft  thou?  I  preferved  thee  from 
death;  I  have  taught  thee  to  build  canoes ;  to 
make  bows  and  arrows,  to  catch  the  deer  of  the 
foreft;  to  wield  the  hatchet,  with  all  our  arts  of 
war. 

What  waft  thou  when  I  took  thee  to  my  dwel- 
ling? Thy  hands  were  as  the  hands  of  a  mere 

child 
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child:  they  could  ferve  thee  but  little  for  thy  'de- 
fence; and  lefs  yet  for  providing  the  means  of 
fuftenance.  Thy  foul  was  in  the  dark:  thou  wert 
a  ftranger  to  all  neceffary  knowledge.  To  me 
thou  oweft  life,  the  means  of  life,  every  thing. 
Couldft  thou  then  be  ungrateful  enough  to  go 
over  to  join  thy  countrymen,  and  to  lift  up  the 
hatchet  againft  us?" 

The  young  Englifhman  made  anfwer,  that  he 
mould,  it  was  true,  feel  a  juft  repugnance  to  the 
carrying  arms  againft  thofe  of  his  own  nation,  but 
that  he  would  never  turn  them  againft  the  Abena- 
kees,  whom,  fo  long  as  he  mould  live,  he  would 
confider  as  his  brethren. 

At  this  the  favage  held  his  head  down,  and  rai- 
ling his  hands,  he  covered  his  face  with  them,  as 
if  he  was  in  a  profound  meditation.  After  having 
remained  fome  time  in  this  attitude  of  recollection, 
he  looked  earneftly  at  the  Englifh  officer,  and  faid 
to  him,  in  a  tone  of  grief,  mixed  with  tendernefs, 
"  Haft  thou  a  father?"  He  was  alive,"   replied 

the  young  man,  when  I  left  my  country  :" . 

"  Oh !  how  unhappy  muft  he  be !"  faid  the  favage 

adding,  after  a  moment's  paufe 

<m  Doft  thou  not  know  that  I  too  was  once  a  father! 

-Alas!   I  am  no  longer  one.     No:  I  am  no 

longer  a  father- 1  law  my  fon  fall  in  battle — 

He 
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He  fought  by  the  fide  of  me.     I  faw  him  die  like 

a  man,  die,  covered  with  wounds,  as  he  fell 

But  I  revenged  his  death." 

While  he  pronounced  thefe  words  in  the  mofl 
pathetic  and  emphatical  manner,  he  fhuddered ; 
he  feemed  to  breathe  with  pain;  choaked  with 
inward  groans,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
fupprefs.  By  degrees,  the  violence  of  his  paffion 
fubfided,  he  grew  calm,  and  turning  towards  the 
caft,   pointed  to  the  rifing  fun.     "  Seefl  thou  yon 

beauteous  luminary  ?"  faid  he  to  the  Englishman  : 
"  The  fun  in  all  its  fplendor  ?  Does  the  fight  of  it 
afford  thee  any  plcafure  ?''——*«  Undoubt- 
edly," anfwered  the  officer,  "  who  can  behold  fo 
fine  a  day  without  delight.'     And  yet  to  me  it  no 

longer  gives  any,  t%  replied  the  favage After 

having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  turned,  and  calling 

his  eye  on  a  bum  in  full  flower "  See,  faid 

he,  young  man,   does  not  that  gay  appearance  of 

flowers  give  thee  a  fort  of  joy  to  look  at  it  ?" 

<;  It  does,  indeed  replied  the  officer  :  c<  And  yet 
faid  the  old  man,  "  it   delights  not  me,"  adding 

with  fome  impetuofity,  "  hafte,   depart fly  to 

yon  camp  of  thy  friends.'  Get  home  that  thy 
father  may  ftill  fee,  with  pleafure,  the  rifing  of  the 
fun,  and  the  flowers  of  the  fpring, 

THE 
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THE 

SLAVE  to  LIBERTY. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

WARM  in  the  caufe  of  freedom,  and  as  great 
a  foe  to  flavery  as  Wilkes  himfelf  can 
poffibly  be,  I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that 
too  many  of  my  countrymen  have,  concerning 
liberty,  the  moft  abfurd  and  indefenfible  ideas. 
With  regard  to  the  prefs,  liberty  there  is  particu- 
larly abfurd.  ■  To  retain  it,  hoc  opusy  hie  labor  eft. 
Heavily  as  we  complain  of  its  abufes,  no  Englifh- 
raan  will,  I  imagine,  wifh  to  find  an  enquiry  into 
ways  and  means  for  the  reftriclion  of  it,  attended 
with  any  inquifitorial  proceedings. 

The  abufes  of  liberty  are  various :  they  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  walls  of  a  printing-houfe. 
Every  man  who  fuppofes  himfelf  licenfed  to  fpeak 
his  mind  upon  all  occafions  without  limitation,  and 
to  a£t  agreeable  to  his  own  flandard  of  right  and 
wrong,  totally  inattentive  to  the  fuggeftions  of 
prudence  or  propriety,  is  better  acquainted  with 
the  letter  than  the  fpirit  of  freedom;  and  his  dif- 
appointments,  or  his  diftreffes  refulting  from  his 
mifconception  of  that  flattering  word,  fo  often 
articulated  with  exultation,  fo  little,  fo  very  little 
underftood,  are  hardly  entitled  to  compaffion. 

E  e  No 
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"No  man  was  ever  lefs  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
cife  meaning  of  the  word  liberty  than  the  only  Ton 
of  a  worthy  citizen  (a  Mr.  Harris)  whofe  heart  he 
broke  by  his  free-fpeaking,  and  free-living:  and 
whom  he  faw  carried  to  his  grave  with  the  fen- 
fations  a  gamefter  deeply  interefted  in  a  rubber 
would  experience  on  the  decilion  of  it  in  his 
favour. 

Ned  Harris,  though  his  father  was  very  indul- 
gent to  him,  and  paid  off  his  debts  feveral  times, 
did  not  feel  himfelf  fo  much  at  liberty  as  he  wifhed 
to  be:  he  was  cramped  in  his  circumftances:  his 
annual  allowance  was  fcarce  fufficient  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  month  :  he  wanted  to  take  pofTeflion 
of  all  the  money  which  his  frugal  parent  had  been 
heaping  up  for  him,  and  was  frequently  fo  free  of 
i'peech  as  to  tell  him  (in  the  language  of  the  intri- 
guing chamber  maid)  that  he  was  villainoufly  old. 

Mr.  Harris,  though  his  ears  were  (hocked  when- 
ever fuch  undutiful  expreflions  were  addrefled  to 
him,  doated  on  the  ungrateful  boy  too  fondly  to 
bequeath  his  fortune  to  a  more  deferving  relation, 
or  to  a  charitable  inftitution.  Accordingly,  at 
the  deceafe  of  his  father,  Liberty  Ned,  (as  bis 
companions  commonly  called  him,  becaufe  he  was 
always  bragging  of  his  liberty)  found  himfelf  in 
very  affluent   circumftances.    "  Now   I  am  quite 

a  free 
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a  free  man,"  Paid  he,  when  he  figned  the  transfer 
books  at  the  bank :  i(  I  can  live  entirely  as  I  like, 
and  care  not  a  farthing  for  the  greateft  man  in  the 
kingdom." 

There  was  freedom  enough  in  this  fpeech:  but 
there  was  no  prudence.  He  had  fpoken  his  mind, 
however,  and  was  as  well  fafisfied  with  what  he 
had  faid,  as  every  pcrfon,  within  his  hearing,  was 
difpleafed  with  it.  The  words  themfelves  were 
fufficicntly  unguarded  :  the  tones  in  which  they 
were  delivered  were  infufferably  difgufting. 

Ned,  after  having  engaged  in  a  number  of  quar- 
rels, by  fpeaking  his  mind,  and  by  his  too  paffion- 
ate  attachment  to  liberty,  which  made  him  too 
proud  to  be  governed  by  any  prudential  confeder- 
ations, met  with  a  paragraph  one  morning  at  the 
coffee-houfe,  in  the  Gazetteer,  that  occafioned  vi- 
olent emotions  in  him,  and  provoked  him  to  un- 
dertake a  very  Ouixotic  expedition. 

The  paragraph  by  which  Ned  felt  himfelf  fo  vi- 
olently agitated,  was  concerning  a  married  lady  in 
Yorkfhire,  whofe  hufband,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  had 
not  only  confined  her,  according  to  his  intelli- 
gence, to  her  apartment,  but  treated  her  with  am 
unpardonable  feverity. 

Ee  2  To 
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To  the  imprifoned  lady,  Ned  was  indeed  per- 
fonally  not  a  ftranger;  bat  as  the  merits  of  the 
caufe  were  totally  unknown  to  him,  and  as  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  information  was  difputable,  he 
would  not  perhaps  have  polled  to  Yorkfhire,  in 
the  character  of  a  diftrefTed  lady's  champion,  had 
he  not  been  a  flave  to  liberty. 

Many  of  his  friends  to  whom  he  communicated 
his  defign,  blamed  him  for  his  knight-errantry; 
and  many  treated  his  eagernefs  to  intereft  himfelf 
in  a  quarrel  between  a  man  and  his  wife  with  the 
utmoft  contempt :  they  all  diffuaded  him,  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  from  the  execution  of  his  purpofe. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Ned,  "  Mrs.  D is  a  d  — d 

fine  woman.  It  was  confoundedly  wrong  indeed, 
I  will  allow,  in  her  to  marry  a  man  old  enough  to 
be  her  father;  but  fhe  ought  not  to  lofe  her  liber- 
ty, becaufe  (he  has  played  the  fool.  D — has  no 
right  to  lock  her  up;  and  I  fhall  think  I  do  a  very 
laudable  aQion  by  releafing  her  from  her  confine- 
ment." 

Ned  left  London,  thinking  too  much  of  the  end 

of  his  journey,   to  make   any   reflections   on   the 

length  of  it.     The  delivery  of  a  handfome  woman 

from  her  defpotic  hufband  was  the  grand  point 

he  had   in  view,   and  he  was  determined  to  carry 

Lis  defign  into  execution. 

Ned, 
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Ned,  though  a  fteady  friend  to  freedom,  was  of 
too  fickle  a  difpofuion  to  adhere,  with  conftancy, 
to  any  fchemes  which  he  had  concerted.  In  a  jour- 
ney to  Yorkfhire,  it  was  highly  probable  that  he 
would  meet  with  incidents  to  put  his  ruling  paflion 
to  a  trial;  and  every  body  who  knew  him  was 
pretty  well  affured  that  he  would  not  let  flip  any 
opportunity,  during  his  progrefs,  to  diftinguifh 
himfelf  as  a  hero  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  With  a 
fpirit  truly  romantic,  he  voluntarily  offered  to  af- 
fift  all  thofe  "who  Teemed  to  groan  beneath  the  yoke 
of  defpoiifm  :  but  he  frequently  announced  his 
readinefs  to  redrefs  wrongs  with  fo  much  zeal,  and 
fo  little  judgment,  that  while  his  intentions  were 
defeated,  his  vanity  was  fufpe&ed. 

Thofe  who  prophefied  that  Ned  would  meet 
with  fome  adventure  upon  the  road  fufEcient  to 
draw  him  off  from  his  firft  defign,  were  not  out  in 
their  predictions.  Before  he  had  finifhed  his  firft 
day's  journey,  his  attention  was  powerfully  attract- 
ed by  a  company  of  ftrollers  in  a  cart,  many  of 
them  in  their  theatrical  drefs,  which  had  evidently 
never  figured  in  the  wardrobes  of  Drury-Lane, 
Govent-Garden,  or  the  Hay-Market.  Upon  mak- 
ing an  enquiry  into  their  precipitation,  (for  they 
were  carried  along  at  a  pretty  brifk  rate)  he  found 
that  they  were  hurrying  themfelves  from  the  ma- 
levolence 
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Ievolence  of  a  neighbouring  juflice,  who,  being  of 
an  amorous  conftitution,  and  difappointed  by  the 
refi fiance  one  of  the  chafte  heroines  made  to  his 
overture,  had  refolved  to  punifh  the  whole  corps 
as  vagabonds,  though  he  had  before  not  only  wink- 
ed at,  but  encouraged  their  dramatic  performances. 

Ned  without  confidering  the  Thefpian  troop  in 
the  light  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  glowed  with  refentment,  and  heroically  de- 
clared that  if  they  received  the  leaft  interruption  in 
their  removal,  he  would  defend  them  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  He  had  fcarce  uttered  thefe  words  in 
a  very  fpirited  and  refolute  tone,  when  the  terrified 
juftice,  mounted  on  the  fleeted  horfe  in  his  ftable, 
and  attended  by  a  brace  of  his  mirmidons,  as  well 
provided  for  expedition,  made  their  appearance. 

Unluckily,  juft  at  that  moment  the  theatrical 
cart,  or  to  fpeak  more  genteelly,  carriage  was  fud- 
denly  flopped  bv  the  flying  off  of  one  of  the 
wheels.  In  confequence  of  this  accident,  feveral 
of  the  illuftrious  perfonages  tumbled  out :  and 
thofe  who  were  not  cjecled,  were  too  much  fright' 
cned  at  the  appearance  of  the  formidable  magif-. 
trate,  to  be  in  any  condition  to  oppofe  him.  Not 
fo  frightened  by  his  appearance  was  Ned :  inftead 
of  being  intimidated  by  his  prefence,  he  rode  up 
to  the  inflamed  juftice  on  his  giving  orders  :o  feize 

the 
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the  lawlefs  crew,  and  intrepidly  afked  him,  what  he 
meant  by  fo  arbitrary  a  proceeding.  *;  I  mean," 
faid  the  juftice,  "to  fend  thefe  impudent  wretches 
to  prifon  for  having  dared  to  a£t  loofe  plays  in  my 
jurifdi&ions." 

Ned  was  not  at  all  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer:  his 
reply  produced  a  blow ;  and  a  bloody  battle  en- 
fued:  in  that  battle  the  flave  to  liberty  loft  vhis 

life. 


ANECDOTE 

OF     THE 

Dutchess  of  K ton. 

T  71  THEN  the  dutchefs  of  K— was  Mifs  C— h, 
^  *  fhe  was  difappointed  in  love,  and  her  ad- 
mirer having  married  another  lady,  fhe  grieved  fo 
much,  that  fhe  kept  her  bed  for  fome  weeks.  Her 
phyfician  ordered  her  a  prefcription,  which,  by  an 
error  of  the  apothecary,  was  compofed  of  a  great 
quantity  of  laudanum,  which  threw  her  into  a 
fleep  of  two  days  and  two  nights.  The  ill-natured 
world  gave  out  that  (he  had  poifoned  herfelf;  but 
Lord  Chefterfield,  who  always  vindicated  her,  con- 
tradicted 
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tradicled  the  report  wherever  he  went,  and  hear- 
ing her  falfe  lover  relate  the  (lory,  he  told  him, 
"  My  lord,  you  have  endeavoured  to  poifon  every 
hour  of  the  life  of  fo  amiable  a  wdKnan,  but  in  vain, 
aud  you  arc  now  mean  enough  to  (tab  her  reputa- 
tion/' 


■  ^*»7^»^>^^CC«  <r«~~  - 


THE  PERPLEXED  WIFE. 

A     MORAL     TALE. 

POPE,  in  his  Effay  on  the  characters  of  womcr, 
tells  us,  that  two  ruling  paffions  almofi:  divide 
the  third,  and  that 

Thofe  only  fix'd,  they  firft  or  lafl;  obey 
The  love  of  pleafure,  and  the  love  of  fway. 

It  may  be  affirmed  becaufe  experience  warrants 

the  affirmation,  that  the  fair  fex  are  in  general, 
extremely  fond  of  pleafure  and  of  power,  but 
though  thefe  paffions  may  juftly  enough  be  called 
ruling  ones,  there  is  a  third  by  which  they  are 
fometimes  over-ruled  :  the  love  of  play:  by  the  in- 
stigation of  this  paffion,  they  not  only  throw 
themfelves  often  into  painful  fituations,  but  into 
fituation.s  in  which  they  lofc  all  their  power,  and 
are   obliged    to   appear  in  the  molt   humiliating 

li<*ht  by  the  mcannefs  of  their  fubmiffions. 

Bred 
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Bred  up  in  a  very  private  way.  in  a  romantic 
and  unpopulous  part  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
tuition  of  her  exemplary  parents,  who  could  not 
afford  to  fupport  the  expences  of  a  genteel  board- 
ing-fchool,  Laetitia  Bendifh  improved  her  mind 
and  her  perfon  fo  much  by  a  clofe  adherence  to 
their  inftruclions,  that  few  women,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  mod  fafhionable  education,  acquit- 
ted themfelves  with  greater  propriety  in  the  poli- 
tefl  circles. 

With  a  fine  understanding,  and  a  ftriking  exte- 
rior, fhe  had  a  confiderable  fhare  of  good  nature 
and  fenfibility.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bendifh  doated 
on  their  daughter,  they  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  promote  the  concurrence  of  her  inclina- 
tion with  her  duty,  and  fhe  fincerely  loved  them, 
while  fhe  honoured  and  obeyed  them.  Happy  in 
the  affection  of  her  parents,  fhe  only  fighed  when 
fhe  could  not  relieve  the  wants  of  thofe  whofe 
diftreffes  ftrongly  moved  her  pity,  and  demanded 
her  affiftance.  For  no  felfifh  gratifications  did  fhe 
wifh  for  affluence;  fne  was  contented  with  her  lit- 
tle fphere  of  life  ;  fhe  only  envied  the  rich  for  the 
opportunities  they  had  to  employ  their  wealth  in 
atts  of  liberality. 

While  fhe  was  growing  up  every  day  more  and 

more  amiable  in  the  partial  eyes  of  thofe  who  gave 

Ff  her 
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her  birth,  Lactitia  received  a  fhock,  which  vio- 
lently agitated  her  whole  frame,  being  of  a  very 
delicate  conditution,  as  well  as  keenly  fufceptible 
of  the  tendered  impreflions.  This  fhock  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  it  was 
hardly  fupportable — a  mother  for  whom  flie  ever 
had  felt  the  highed  edcem,  the  mod  affectionate 
regard. 

When  the  full  effufions  of  her  poignant  grief 
were  over;  when  fhe  had  loudly  lamented  her  ir- 
reparable lofs  in  the  mod  animated  language,  fhe 
funk  into  a  melancholvj  from  which  all  the  efforts 
of  her  half  diftra&ed  father,  and  a  few  fele£t 
friends,  could  not  rouze  her. 

Mr.  Bendifli  had  always  loved  his  daughter  with 
a  fondnefs  of  which  no  man  but  a  father  can  have 
a  proper  idea :  that  fondnefs  increafed  when  he 
recollected  the  lad  words  of  a  wife,  whofe  repara- 
tion from  him  he  felt  as  painfully,  perhaps,  as  if 
every  limb  of  his  body  had  been  amputated.  She 
was  every  thing  to  him  while  fhe  lived :  in  her  he 
found  the  wife,  the  midrefs,  and  the  friend,  mod 
happily  united.  Unfpeakably  wretched,  was  he, 
therefore,  without  her:  doubly  wretched,  as  his 
dear  Lsetitia,  deeply  affe&ed  by  the  blow  which 
had  dedroyed  his  peace,  was  utterly  unable  to  ad- 
minider  any  confolation  to  him.     Time,  however, 

at 
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at  length  difpelled  the  gloom  which  had  hung  over 
her,  fince  her  mother's  death.  Time,  alfo,  recon- 
ciled her  father  to  his  fate  :  and  they  both  endea- 
voured to  make  each  other's  life  comfortable  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  abilities. 

Mr.  Bendifh,  having  been  of  a  mufical  turn 
from  his  cradle,  acquired  a  confiderable  deal  of 
mufical  knowledge  very  early  in  life;  and  as  that 
knowledge  increafed  with  his  encreafing  years,  he 
was  fufficiently  qualified  to  be  his  daughter's  in- 
ftructer,  when  fhe  difcovered  a  defire  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  fcience  to  which  her  genius  ftrong- 
]y  pointed  her.  At  the  time  of  her  mother's  de- 
ceafe,  fhe  played  upon  her  harpfichord  in  a  very 
mafterly  manner,  and  gave  no  fmall  pleafure  to 
thofe  who  heard  her  instrumental  performances, 
especially  when  fhe  accompanied  them  with  a 
voice  of  which  every  tone  was  melodious.  When 
her  mother  died, 

"  Her  talte  for  mufic  then  was  o'er,'* 

But  time,  by  reftorkig  her  to  the  full  exertion 
of  her  faculties,  reftored  alfo  her  mufical  tafte, 
and  in  confequence  of  that  reiteration,  the  melan- 
choly reflections  which  now  and  then  rofe  in  her 
mind  had  lefs  and  lefs  power  to  difturb  its  tranquil- 
lity. 

Ff2  To 
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To  change  the  fcene  and  to  throw  her  thoughts 
into  a  quite  new  channel,  Mr.  Bendifh  carried 
bis  Laetitia  to  a  watering  place  not  many  miles 
from  his  private  peaceful  habitation  j  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  the  fituation  of  the  place  itfelf,  and 
the  genteel  company  who  frequented  it  in  the  fea- 
fon,  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  the  total  re- 
moval of  all  depreffing  ideas. 

Mr.  Bendifh,  very  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Bux- 
ton, found — and  with  pleafure — that  his  daughter 
was  not  a  little  admired  for  her  perfon:  he  was, 
however,  more  flattered  by  the  encomiums  be- 
llowed upon  her  accomplishments,  having,  him- 
felf,  largely  contributed  to  the  confequence  fhe  de- 
rived from  them.  The  fatisfa&ion  which  he  felt 
upon  this  occafion,  was  confiderably  heightened 
by  the  propriety  of  her  whole  deportment,  on 
her  firft  public  appearance,  and  his  declared  ap- 
probation of  her  conducl  in  the  mod  encouraging 
terms,  ferved  to  render  her  additionally  attentive 
to  every  part  of  her  behaviour. 

In  the  train  of  Laetitia's  admirers  was  a  Baronet, 
young  and  fenfible :  his  figure  was  engaging:  he 
was  happy  in  his  addrefs,  and  perfectly  well  bred. 
To  Laetitia  he  behaved  in  the  moft  refpectful 
ftyle,  but  he  could  not  help  taking  pains,  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time,  to  make  her  fee  that   he   diftinguimed 
her  from  every  other  woman  in  the  place. 

Laetitia  had  fagacity  enough  to  fee  the  conqueft 
(he  had  made,  and  (he  felt  the  importance  of  it; 
but  condufted  herfelf  with  the  niceft  difcretion, 
and  neither  by  her  looks  nor  any  unguarded  ex- 
preffions,  gave  Sir  James  Halton  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  fhe  beheld  him  in  the  light  of  a  lover. 
She  treated  him  merely  as  a  young  fellow  who 
deemed  it  neceflary  to  flirt  with  every  girl  he  met 
with,  to  fhew  his  gallantry ;  and  by  fo  treating 
him,  had  the  pleafure  to  be  affured  that  all  her 
conjectures  concerning  the  particularity  of  his  car- 
riage to  her  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  Bendifh  plainly  perceived  that  Sir  James 
behaved  to  Laetitia  as  if  he  had  very  ftrong  pre- 
poffeffions  in  her  favour:  he  alfo  as  plainly  per- 
ceived that  Laetitia's  heart  felt  ftrong  fenfations  in 
his  behalf;  but  he  kept  the  remarks  which  he 
made  on  the  behavior  of  them  both  to  himfelf; 
not  without  wifhing,  for  his  daughter's  fake,  that 
Sir  James  would  come  to  the  point  about  her,  as 
fhe  evidently  longed  for  a  regular  declaration  of 
that  paffion  which  his  eyes  very  forcibly  difco- 
vered  for  her. 

Laetitia  was  naturally  of  a  delicate,  timid  difpo- 
fnion,  and  having  been  educated  in   the  molt  pri- 
vate 
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vate  manner,  had  not  acquired  any  of  thofe  airs  and 
graces  which  women  of  the  world  commonly  adopt, 
in  order  to  fet  themfelves  off  to  the  greateft  advan- 
tage. Confcious  of  thefe  deficiences,  not  a  little 
depreffed  too  by  the  ftriking  difference  between 
her  ftation  in  life  and  that  of  her  admirer,  fhe 
could  not  make  that  fpirited  difplay  of  her  attain- 
ments (which  were  really  confiderable)  that  fhe 
would  have  done,  perhaps,  had  fhe  found  herfelf 
in  a  higher  fphere  :  or  had  the  man  who  flattered 
her  with  his  attentions  and  affiduities  moved  in  a 
lower  one. 

In  this  fituation,  deeply  in  love  with  Sir  James, 
almofl  dreading  a  difappointment,  and  afhamed 
to  acquaint  her  father  with  the  tumults  in  her 
tender  bofom,  fhe  waited  with  all  the  anxiety  of 
impatience  for  a(n  event  on  which  the  happinefs 
of  her  future  life  in  a  great  meafure,  depended. 
Her  feelings  were  doubly  painful  while  fhe  flrove 
to  confine  them  to  her  ownbreaft,  to  conceal  them 
from  her  father :  fhe  did  not  indeed  communicate 
them  to  him  with  her  lips,  but  his  penetration 
enabled  him  to  dive  into  her  foul,  and  explore  its 
moft  fecret  receffes.  Pity  was  the  firft  paflion 
which  his  difcoveries,  in  confequence  of  his  dif- 
cernment,  excited;  terror  was  the  fecond:  for 
Laetitia,  injured  by  grief  arifing  from  the  conceal- 

men 
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ment  of  her  Love,  and  the  oppreflion  of  herde- 
fpair,  appeared  to  be  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health, 
and  by  her  altered  looks  exceedingly  alarmed  the 
fondeft  of  parents. 

Terrified  at  the  condition  to  which  LaetitiaV 
partialities  in  favour  of  Sir  James,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty occafioned  by  Sir  James's  filence,  had  re- 
duced her,  Mr.  Bendifh  could  not  behold  her  in 
that  condition  without  the  (incereft  concern,  and 
the  moft  diftrefling  apprehenfions.  By  repeated 
requefts  he  prevailed  on  her  to  confefs  the  caufe 
of  the  pitiable  change  he  had  for  fome  time  ob- 
fervcd  in  her;  but  her  confeflion  only  ferved  to 
increafe  his  difquiet  on  her  account,  as  he  wasa- 
fraid  to  expect  the  wifhed-for  removal  of  it,  and 
as  he  could  not  decently,  he  thought,  take  any  fteps 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  defires,  and  the 
difmiflion  of  his  doubts. 

"While  the  good  Mr.  Bendifli,  and  his  deferv- 
ing  daughter,  were  thus  unhappily  fituated,  the 
latter  drooping  every  day  more  and  more  under 
the  prefiure  of  her  tender  forrows,  and  the  former 
mod  affectionately  lamenting  the  havock  which 
thofe  forrows  had  made  in  her  conftitution,  they 
were  both  fuddenly  relieved  from  their  refpeftive 
miferies  by  the  frank  and  generous  behaviour  of 
Sir  James,  by  which  he  gave  a  happy  turn  to  their 

fpirits 
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fpirits,  and  exhibited  himfelf  in  a  light  equally  ami- 
able and  engaging. 

It  was  fome  time  indeed  before  I.astitia,  (after 
what  fhe  had  fuffered,  during  the  agonies  of  fuf- 
pence,)  recovered  her  health;  flie  was,  however, 
in  a  little  while  reftored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  it. 
With  the  tranquillity  of  her  mind,  the  beauty  of 
her  perfon  returned  ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  fo  much 
heightened  by  the  happinefs  of  her  heart,  that  Sir 
James  grew  more  enamoured  of  her  than  he  had 
ever  been  :  and  as  her  converfation  alfo  improved 
upon  him,  with  the  increafing  freedom  which  his 
generous  propofal  had  produced,  he  could  not  re- 
train himfelf  from  urging  with  all  the  eagernefs  of 
an  impatient  lover  to  fix  a  near  day  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  felicity.  With  all  the  delicacy  ever 
becoming  her  fex,  particularly  fo  upon  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion,  fhe  difcovered  the  pleafure  which  his  eager- 
nefs gave  her;  with  equal  delicacy  fhe  left  the  no- 
mination of  her  wedding  day  to  him. 

The  delay  on  Sir  James's  fide,  with  regard  to 
the  difclofure  of  that  paflion  for  La^titia  which  fhe 
had  certainly  kindled  in  his  bofom,  did  not  arife 
from  a  diminution  of  it,  in  confequence  of  any  im- 
propriety in  her  conduct:  it  refuked  entirely  from 
the  flimulating  delire  he  felt  to  be  aflured  his  paf- 
fion  was  returned;  having  never,  in  all  his  con- 
nections 
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fie&ions  with  the  female  part  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  feen  or  converfed  with  a  woman  alluring 
enough  Ao  make  a  conqueft  of  his  heart.  Accuf- 
tomed,  from  his  rank,  his  fortune,  and  his  great  al- 
liances, to  appear  chiefly  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  he  had  with  too  much  attention  marked  the 
behaviour  of  women  of  fafhion  to  wifh  to  have  any 
matrimonial  tranfa&ions  with  them. 

Boldnefs  and  affectation  were  two  acquired  ac- 
complifhments  in  the  fair  fex  which  he  never  ad- 
mired; and  as  thofe  females  who,  in  other  refpe&s, 
were  mofl  attractive  in  his  eyes,  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  thofe  accomplifhments,  he  found  in  him- 
felf  no  propenfuy  to  figure  in  the  character  of  a 
married  man. 

Sir  James's  appearance  at  Buxton,  at  that  time, 
was  merely  accidental :  he  had  no  intention  to  vi- 
fit  that  place  when  he  left  London,  in  order  to 
make  fome  improvements  upon  his  Derbyfhire 
eftate  :  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  particular 
requeft  of  an  old  friend  whom  he  overtook  a  few 
miles  from  the  above  mentioned  town,  that  he  ac- 
companied him  to  the  place  to  which  he  was  going 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  When  he  was  at  the 
Wells,  he  was  indeed  fufficiently  fatisfied  with  the 
company  he  met  there,  not  to  repent  of  the  change 

G  g  he 
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he  had  made  in  his  travelling  plan;  but  little  did 
he  imagine,  that  among  the  ladies  affembled  at 
Buxton  he  fhould  find  one  fufficiently  engaging  to 
render  hcrfelf  neceffary  to  his  happinefs. 

To  the  happinefs  of  Sir  James,  Laetitia  became 
abfolutely  neceflary  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Bux- 
ton :  flic  appeared  to  him  in  every  refpecl:  a  wo- 
man formed  to  make  an  unexceptionable  wife ; 
and  the  moment  he  thought  he  could  depend  upon 
her  being  as  much  in  love  with  him,  as  he  was 
with  her,  he  avowed  his  paflion  in  the  moll  flat- 
tering overtures. 

As  the  friend  whom  Sir  James  had  overtaken 
upon  the  road  was  the  minifter  of  a  neighbouring 
parifh,  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  by 
him  in  his  own  church. 

When  all  the  previous  preparations  were  fini- 
fhed,  the  happy  pair,  with  Mr.  Bendifh,  not  lefs 
happy,  though  in  a  different  way,  then  fet  out 
thoroughly  pleafed  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  morn- 
ins!  to  Ilalton  farm. 

o 

Laetitia,  upon  her  arrival  at  the  farm,  not  only 
found  a  very  elegant  houfe  very  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated,  but  fhe  alio  found  every  accommodation 
which  fhe  w:ifhcd  for  to  make  life  agreeable.  No 
woman  ever  entered   into  the  marriage  flate  with 

more 
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more  tranfporting  profpects :  no  woman  ever  was 
more  deferring  of  all  the  felicity  which  that  ftate 
can  bellow. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  Sir  Tames  carried 
his  Lretitia  to  London,  not  without  fome  trium- 
phant fenfaiions,  believing  that  he  had,  in  her,  a 
wife  as  much  fuperior  to  the  common  run  of 
married  women  in  point  of  conjugal  merit,  as  (he 
appeared  in  his  eyes  fuperior  to  mod  women  mar- 
ried or  fingle,  in  point  of  perfonal  beauty.  Al- 
lowances mould  ever  be  made — and  ever  will  be 
made  by  candid  people — for  the  uxorious  efTufions 
of  a  doating  hufband  ;  but  Sir  James  Halton  met 
with  very  few  friends  in  the  great  world  ready  to. 
bear  the  overflowings  of  his  enraptured  heart :  they 
thought  his  behaviour  to  Lady  Halton  extremely 
ridiculous;  and  almoft  every  female  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, efpecially  the  unmarried  ladies,  and 
thofe  who  had  hoped  to  fhare  his  title  with  him, 
exclaimed  againft  his  choice  of  a  wife  in  pretty 
fmart  expreffions,  mixing  with  their  fatire  as  much 
wit  as  they  could  mufter  up  upon  fo  provoking  an 
occafion. 

Thofe,  however,  who   faw   her   elevation   with 

the    greated    difquiet,  behaved   to   her    with    the 

greatefl   politenefs  :  and   very   naturally   thinking 

that  they  could  not  fo  effectually  alienate  her  huf- 

G  g  2  band's 
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band's  affections  from  her,  as  by  infpiring  her 
with  the  paflion  which  he  beheld  in  all  women 
with  abhorrence.  This  paflion  was  gaming;  and 
her  feducers  were  too  fuccefsful. 

Lady  Halton,  before  the  winter  was  over,  grew 
fo  much  devoted  to  the  card  table,  that  Sir  James 
began  to  be  both  wretched  and  alarmed:  wretched, 
as  her  attachment  to  play  had  evidently  weakened 
her  attachment  to  him  :  alarmed  as  her  lofles  were 
confiderably  and  frequently  repeated  :  his  peace 
was  deftroyed,  and  he  was  not  quite  eafy  about 
his  honour.  In  hopes  of  recovering  the  firft,  and 
of  preventing  any  injury  to  the  laft,  he,  with 
every  payment  of  her  honourable  debts,  endea- 
voured to  prevail  on  her  in  the  mildeft  and  moft 
foothing  language  never  to  touch  another  card. 
Laetitia  could  not  help  feeling  the  juftnefs  of  his 
remonftrances,  but  her  heart  was  untouched  by 
the  perfuafions  of  his  lips  :  the  four  aces  had  taken 
pofleflion  of  it,  and  all  his  eloquence  was  infuffici- 
ent  to  diflodge  them. 

After  many  fruitlefs  efforts  to  gain  the  point  he 
fervently  wifhed  for,  Sir  James  peremptorily  aflur- 
ed  Lsuitia  one  day,  that  if  fhe  ever  played  again 
a  reparation  mould  immediately  follow.  Startled 
at  this  alTurance,  delivered  with  unufual  warmth, 
fhe  implored  his  forgivenefs,  and  pofitively  de- 
clared 
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clared  that  fhe  would  aft  for  the  future  in  every 
refpecl,  agreeably  to  his  defire  and  commands. 

As  this  reply  was  accompanied  with  tears,  Sir 
James  was  melted.  With  fondnefs  he  embraced 
her;  pitied,  loved;  and  pardoned. 

The  very  next  night  Laetitia's  evil  genius  carried 
her  to  Lady  Sweepwell's  rout.  There  me  plunged 
herfelf  deeply  in  Lord  Fleecer's  debt,  and  was  o- 
bliged,  before  fhe  left  the  room,  to  give  him  a  fo* 
lemn  promife  that  {he  would  on  the  third  day  af- 
terwards either  'produce  the  money  he  had  won, 
or  pay  him  in  the  mode  he  had  propofed  for  the 
cancelling  of  his  winnings. 

From  this  night  to  that  preceding  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  adjuftment  of  her  account  with 
Lord  Fleecer,  Laetitia's  mind  was  in  the  raoft  pain- 
ful Hate  to  be  conceived,  and  its  agony  every  mo- 
ment increafed.  Terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
feparated  from  Sir  James,  (for  whom  all  her  con- 
gugal  arfeflion  now  returned,  and  with  violence) 
and  dreading  the  interview  with  her  formidable 
creditor,  {he  was  tortured  in  the  extreme.  Sir 
James  over-hearing  a  dialogue  between  her  and 
her  woman,  was  in  fpite  of  all  he  had  faid  concern- 
ing a  feparation,  fo  affected  by  her  forrow  and 
contrition,   that  he  rufhed  into  the  room,  preffed 

her 
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her  with  ardour  to  his  bofom,  forgave  her,  and 
put  it  into  her  power  to  defeat  Lord  Fleecer's  in- 
famous deflgns. 

Laetitia,  ftruck  with  her  hufband's  generofky 
at  the  very  time  (he  felt  herfelf  totally  unworthy 
of  his  efteem,  became  a  new  woman,  a"  new  wife, 
and  to  prevent  a  return  of  a  paffion  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  her,  never  played  cards 
again. 


THE 

POWER  of  LOVE, 
i. 

AS  arrows  fly  from  bended  yew, 
So  fwift  to  meet  my  love  I  flew ; 
I  fought  her  through  each  fhady  grove5 
The  haunt  of  wifdom  and  of  love. 

II. 

But  ah !  in  vain  was  all  my  care, 
To  find  my  lovely  cruel  fair  ; 
She  treads,  alas  I  a  diftant  plain, 
And  all  my  fighs  and  tears  are  vain. 


Tir'd 
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III. 

Tir'd  with  the  fearch,  I  back  return'd, 
And  all  the  way  in  filence  mourn'd; 
Then  bow'd  devout  at  Bacchus'  fhrine, 
And  thought  to  drown  my  cares  in  wine : 

IV. 

But  all  in  vain;  the  potent  juice 
Did  no  fuch  wondrous  change  produce  ; 
My  tortur'd  brain,  my  throbbing  bread, 
Its  boundlefs  potent  power  confefs'd. 

V. 

But  love  within  my  bread  remain'd, 
And  o'er  my  heart  imperious  reign'd; 
My  foul  difiblv'd  with  fierce  defire, 
Like  Etna  fcorch'd  with  inward  fire. 

VI. 

I  tried  fweet  mufic's  magic  founds, 
To  cure  love's  deep  and  bleeding  wounds; 
But  every  note  and  foothing  drain, 
Did  but  increafe  my  inward  pain. 

VII. 

Tho'  every  mufe  had  try'd  her  power, 
My  mind's  loft  peace  quick  to  redore, 
Not  all  their  drains  my  pain  could  move, 
I  dill  mud  live  the  flave  of  love. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


VOLTAIRE. 

T  If  THEN  Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  was 
*  *  highly  carefled  by  all  the  Englifh  nobility; 
but  by  none  more  than  Lord  Cheftei field.  His 
lordfhip  gave  him  a  general  invitation  to  his  table, 
and  always  accufed  the  bard  of'  inattention  when 
he  did  not  dine  with  him.  Voltaire  frequently 
excufed  himfelf  in  the  mod  polite  terms:  but  be- 
ing one  day  a  little  hard  run  at  White's  upon  the 
occafion,  the  poet  replied  with  fome  acrimony, 
"  My  lord,  I  always  confidcr  it  as  a  lingular  hon- 
our to  be  in  company  with  a  nobleman  of  your 
lordlhip's  genius  and  abilities;  but  really,  my  lord, 
when  I  find  how  much  you  proftitute  the  gifts  of 
nature  by  entertaining  fharpers  and  adventurers, 
I  pity  your  judgment,  and  admire  my  own  abili- 
ties/' His  lordfhip  turner!  upon  his  heel,  and  re- 
torted, "  J'aimeV  efprit  memc  grand  je  It  trouve 
dans  un  coquin."     Voltaire  did  not  rejoin. 


THE 
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THE 

FATAL  ELOPEMENT. 


A     MORAL     TALE. 


w 


ITH  much  propriety,  as  well   as   pathos, 
does  Romeo  exclaim, 


;<  Fathers  have  flinty  hearts  /" 

When  parents,  by  whatever  motives  they  are 
actuated,  drive  their  children  into  the  molt  bind- 
ing connections,  abhorred  by  them,  are  they  not 
anfwerable  for  all  the  unhappinefs  which  thofe 
children  endure,  refulting  from  their  compulfive 
obedience?  The  decifions  of  reafon  are  ftrongly 
againfl:  the  tyrannical  exercife  of  parental  authority; 
and  filial  difobedience  is  furely,  when  that  autho- 
rity is  abufed,  a  venial  crime,  if  indeed  it  can 
fairly  be  considered  in  a  criminal  light. 

Mr.  Rufiet,  a  country  gentleman,  with  a  much 
larger  eflate  than  he  deferved,  was  upon  all  occa- 
sions, as  abfurd  a  being  as  ever  exified;  but  he 
was,  in  his  parental  character,  particularly  repre- 
henfible.  He  had  lately  buried  an  exemplary  wife, 
whom  he  hurried  out  of  the  world  by  his  brutality, 
and  had  only  a  daughter  living.  With  violent 
paffions,  he  had  a  very  weak  underftanding;  but, 
H  h  though 
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though  extremely  illiterate,  he  had  fo  high  art 
opinion  of  his  own  intellects,  that  he  thought 
himfelf  fufficiently  qualified  to  fpeak  in  a  decifive 
tone  upon  every  fubje£t  in  the  difcufion  of  which 
he  was  engaged. 

Mifs  RufTet,  in  her  perfon,  ranked  among  the 
agreeables ;  there  was  nothing  finking  in  her 
figure  or  her  face  j  but  as  fhe  was  naturally  grace- 
ful in  all  her  motions,  and  always  looked  good 
humoured,  few  people  faw  her  without  feeling 
prejudices  in  her  favour.  Had  her  father  bellow- 
ed a  liberal  or  polite  education  on  her,  fhe  would 
probably  have  (hone  with  the  firft  women  of  the 
age;  but  in  fpite  of  all  the  difadvantages  under 
■which  flic  laboured,  in  confequence  of  her  father's 
narrow  way  of  thinking,  abfurd  way  of  a£ling,  and 
inherent  ruflicity,  fhe  improved  herfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  render  her  appearance  engaging,  and 
her  converfation  courted.  Her  behaviour  was, 
upon  every  occafion,  under  the  direclion  of  pro- 
priety. 

Rufl'et,  bv  having  a  daughter  who  never  did 
any  thing  to  difpleafe  him  intentionally,  who  made 
it  her  whole  fludy  to  give  him  pleafure,  had  a 
treafurc  in  his  poffeflion  ;  but  he  was  totally  igno- 
rant of  its  value.  Often  indeed  did  he  feem  to  be 
extravagantly  fond  of  her;  but  if  fhe  difcovered, 

at 
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at  any  time  even  by  her  looks  the  flighted  oppofi- 
tion  to  his  will  (and  he  frequently  required  com- 
pliances which  revolted  againft  her  inclination) 
his  eyes  flafhed  indignation,  and  he  poured  out 
his  reientment  in  the  fevereft,  rarely  in  the  moft 
decent  language.  Yet  the  harfhnefs  of  his  expref- 
fions,  never  drew  from  her  an  undutiful  word;  fhe 
was  either  filently  fubmiflive  or  endeavoured,  by 
the  mildeft  modes  of  utterance,  to  appeafe  the 
ftorm  of  paternal  anger. 

Ruflet  was  a  great  politician,  or  rather  a  violent 
partyman;  for  he  really  [knew  no  more  about  the 
political  ftate  of  his  country  than  one  of  his  pointers. 

Having  heard  from  his  cradle,  (as  his  father  was 
a  furious  anti-courtier),  the  fevereft  reflections 
on  minifterial  meafures,  he  grew  up  with  a  mortal 
averfion  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet, 
and  ftri&ly  oppofed  them,  without  giving  himfelf 
time  to  conflder  whether  they  might  not  be,  if 
candidly  examined,  as  beneficial  to  the  nation, 
as  he  deemed  them  precipitately  pernicious.  At 
every  county  meeting  he  never  failed  to  difcover 
the  littlenefs  of  his  mind,  by  railing  at  the  premier 
for  the  time  being,  and  as  certainly  at  an  election 
fupported,  with  all  his  interelt,  the  candidate  a- 
gainft  whom  the  minifter  exerted  his  temporary 
power. 

II  h  2  Ever 
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Ever  ready  to  fupport  a  man  whom  the  minifter 
oppofed,  he  was  particularly  animated — inflamed 
indeed — with  the  fpirit  of  oppofition,  when  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  extremely  offenfive  to  him  on 
many  accounts,  offered  himfelf  to  be  a  Reprefen- 
tative  for  the  neareft  town  to  which  they  both 
refided. 

Mr.  RufTet's  violent  oppofition  to  Mr.  Greening 
gave  no  fmail  uneafinefs  to  his  amiable  daughter, 
as  me  had  unluckily  fettled  her  affe&ions  on  that 
gentleman's  only  ion,  a  very  agreeable  and  accom- 
plifhed  young  fellow,  lately  arrived  from  France; 
additionally  accomplished  by  foreign  travel,  with- 
out having  left  any  of  his  Englifh  virtues  upon  the 
Continent. 

Young  Greening,  though  he  had  feen  none 
fo  attractive  in  his  eyes  in  every  refpecl;  and  it  was 
with  the  fincereltpleafure  that  he  perceived  he  was 
far  from  being  an  object  of  indifference  in  her  eyes. 
Having  frequently  converfed  with  each  other  at  a 
neutral  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  houfe 
of  a  benevolent  lady,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
Mifs  RufTet,  and  no  lefs  efteem  for  the  whole 
Greening  family,  they  became  too  ftrongly  prepof- 
fefled  in  each  other's  favour  not  to  wifh  for  an  in- 
diffoluble  union.  Their  hearts,  indeed,  were  uni- 
ted: but  they  dared  not  to  think  of  an  hymeneal 
connection.  The 
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,«    vifued  both  by  Mr. 

Greening   and  ^  m^  Aem  ptefci 

fame  time-uj  gr      P  ^  ^  gra,lficatio„ 
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behalf,   that  he  earrie ^  £ °  upon 

hand.     To  .ncreafe  Mr.  Kol  ^    ^ 

the  joyful  occafion,  Lord  S.  begg             ^ 
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have  the  honour  of  being  allied  to  him  by  marry- 
ing his  daughter. 

RufTet,  when  Lord  S— — made  fo  flattering  * 
requeft,  was  almoft  delirious  with  delight;  to  mar- 
ry his  daughter  to  a  man  who  had  ever  fhewn  the 
ftrongeft  defire  to  oppofe  all  miniflerial  meafures, 
and  the  fon  of  an  earl  too — the  thoughts  of  fuch 
a  brilliant  marriage  half  diftra&ed  him. 

Poor  Clara,  whofe  foul  doated  on  her   George, 

received  the  addreffes  of  Lord  S with  tears, 

and  the  commands  of  her  father  to  accept  of  them 
with  terror.  For  a  long  time  fhe  hefitated,  not 
knowing  how  to  aft  in  fo  cruel,  as  well  as  critical, 
a  fituation  ;  but  at  laft,  the  dreadful  apprehenfions 
with  which  her  mind  was  harrowed,  when  flic  re- 
flected on  the  excruciating  miferies  which  numbers 
of  her  fex  have  endured  in  confequence  of  their 
filial  difobedience,  urged  her  to  give  her  hand  to 
her  noble  lover;  but  her  heart  falfified  the  lan- 
guage of  her  lips  while  fhe  repeated  the  irrevoca- 
ble words. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  his  marriage,  Lord  S , 

hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  filler  of  his  at  Paris,  and 
of  her  confinement  there  (by  the  return  of  a  dif- 
order,  under  the  preffure  of  which  (he  had  been 
greatly  relieved  by  the  waters  of  Bareges)  fet  out 

for 
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for  that  capital,  and  carried  Clara  with  him,  not, 
however,  in  the  character  of  an  affectionate  huf- 
band,  who  loved  his  wife  better  than  any  woman 
in  the  world — No;  he  carried  her  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  jealous  hufband.  The  truth  is,  he  had, 
foon  after  his  marriage,  very  broad  hints  directed 

to  him  concerning  Lady   S 's   attachment  to 

George  Greening,  and  the  coldnefs  of  her  whole 
behaviour  to  him  left  him  no  room  to  queftion  it. 
He  never  had  felt,  indeed,  much  love  for  the  wo- 
man he  married;  as  he  was  a  younger  brother, 
and  (lightly,  as  he  thought,  provided  for,  he  availed 
himfelf  of  Ruffet's  vanity  and  pride  to  improve 
his  circumftances  by  a  lucrative  alliance  with  him. 

It  is  impofiible  to  defcribe  the  ftate  of  George's 
mind  when  he,  in  the  midft  of  the  bufinefs  he  was 
tranfacling  for  his  father,  heard  of  the  marriage  of 
the  miftrefs  of  his  heart.  He  behaved  rather  like 
a  madman  than  a  rational  creature,  and  hurried 
home  with  the  utmcft  expedition,  in  order  to  feize 
an  opportunity  to  expoftulate  with  his  Clara  on 
her  defertion,  after  having  promised  fo  faithfully  to 
be  his  alone. 

By  travelling  with  more  precipitation  than  pru- 
dence, he  was,  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  his  father's 

houfe,  in  a  hi^h  fever. 

Lady 
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Lady  S ,  when  fhe  was  acquainted  with  the 

arrival,  and  with  the  fituation  of  him  whom  fhe  Rill 
loved  (though  fhe  often  blamed  herfelf  fevcrely 
for  indulging  a  paflion  which  could  not  be  cherifh- 
ed  by  her  with  difcretion)  was  but  a  few  miles  from 
him,  and  preparing  for  her  little  voyage.  She 
wept  at  the  melancholy  intelligence,  and  even  re- 
proached herfelf  for  having  been  the  eventual 
caufe  of  it.  The  attempt  to  fee  her  deferted  lover 
would,  fhe  knew,  be  a  wild  one;  yet  fhe  could  not 
refrain  from  writing  an  affectionate  note  to  him, 
full  of  pity,  full  of  contrition,  replete  with  the  fm- 
cereit  wifh.es  for  his  welfare  in  general;  replete 
with  the  moft  fervent  prayers  for  his  recovery  in 
particular. 

The  pcrufal  of  this  note,  difpatched  by   Lady 

S to   him  by  a  confidential   meffenger,    did 

more  towards  his  recovery  than  all  the  medicines 
which  his  phyficians  had  prefcribed  for  him. 

<;  She  is  to  be  pitied,"  faid  he,  kifTrng  the  note, 
and  prcfling  it  to  his  bolom  ;  <;  fhe  is  truly  to  be 
pitied — What  a  brute  is  that  father  who  dooms  his 
daughter  to  perpetual  wretchednefs,  by  compel- 
lini:  her  to  marry  a  man  whom  fhe  cannot  love!'' 

Such  foliloquies  as  thefe  frequently  burfl  from 
him,  during  the  recovery  of  his  ftrcngth  and  fpirits. 

When 
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When  his  health  was  re-eftablifhed  enough  to  per- 
mit him  to  travel,  he  fet  out  for  France  with  re- 
doubled ardour,  as  a  friend  of  his  there  informed 

him   that    Lord    S had  not   only  treated  his 

Clara  with  the  greateft  unkindnefs,  fince  her  depar- 
ture from  England,  but  had  kept  her  fo  clofely 
confined  at  a  chateau  he  had  hired  for  the  fummer 
near  Paris,  as  to  render  her  apartment  a  prifon. 

George  had  been  very  rightly   informed  con- 
cerning the  injurious  treatment  which  Lady  S 

had  met  with  from  her  jealous  hufband  (a  treat- 
ment flie  had  by  no  means  merited,  as  flie  had 
not,  though  fhe  could  not  behold  him  with  the 
eyes  of  affe£tion,  given  him  any  reafon  to  fufpecl 
her  fidelity  to  him)  but  he  certainly  made  a  refo- 
lution  not  to  be  defended,  when  he  refolved  to 
deliver  her  from  her  captivity.  Impelled  by  love, 
he  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  difcretion. 

Lord  S being  no  ftranger  to   Clara's  prior 

attachment,  often  upbraided  her,  in  the  bittereft 
terms,  for  having  married  him ;  and  was,  indeed, 
not  a  little  apprehenfive  of  George's  making  fome 
attempts  to  get  at  the  idol  of  his  heart,  before  he 
heard  of  his  embarkation  at  Dover.  As  foon  as 
he  received  that  intelligence,  his  behaviour  to 
Lady  S— — was  ftill  more  unkind  and  he  ordered 
I  i  her 
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her  to  be  watched  with  a  vigilance  which  would, 
he  thought,  diffidently  fruftrate  any  defigns  formed 
by  his  rival  to  procure  an  interview  with  her. 

George,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  friend  who  had  acquainted  him,  from 
time  to  time,  with  his  Clara's  diftrefsful  fituation, 
and  confulted  him  how  to  proceed  in  a  manner  the 
moft  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuceefs.  The  ac- 
tive jealoufy  of  his  lordfhip,  and  his  extreme  vi- 
gilance, feemed  to  place  unfurmountable  bars  in 
his  way;  but  the  point  he  had  in  view  made  for 
deep  an  impreflioii  upon  him,  that  he  was  not  de- 
terred from  the  execution  of  his  defigns  by  the 
difficulties  which  threatened  him.  His  friend,  in- 
deed, talked  to  him  very  flrongly  in  the  diffuafive 
ftile;  but  his  difluafions  were  flighted. 

While  he  was  projecting  the  deliverance  of  his 
Clara,  he  received  a  letter  from  her  which  contain- 
ed fo  pathetic  an  account  of  her  confinement,  that 
he  was  doubly  animated  to  undertake  her  releafe. 

In  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  with  the  afliftance 
of  a  faithful  fervant,  a  fellow  of  great  dexterity  who 
artfully  introduced  himfelf  into  Lord  S 's  fa- 
mily, he  projected  the  deliverance  of  his  dear 
Clara.  In  confequence  of  her  being  permitted 
to  walk  every  day  in  the  garden,  when  the  weather 

was 
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was  favourable,  and  of  being  attended  by  a  new 
duenna,  who  luckily  pitied  her  unhappy  condition, 
fhe  agreed  to  meet  her  lover  in  a  field  adjoining 
to  it;  and  both  of  them,  when  they  had  fixed  the 
important  interview,  waited  for  the  appointed  mo- 
ment, with  the  utmofl  impatience.  They  met,  they 
embraced,  and  proceeded  with  mutual  delight  to 
the  afylum  ready  for  their  reception;  but  juft  when 
they  were  within  fight  of  it,  they  were  furprifed  by 
Lord  S attended  by  feveral  of  hisdomeftics. 

George,   for  a   while,  though  unfupported,  en- 
deavoured to  prote£i  Lady  S againft  her  huf- 

band,  and  his  myrmidons:  his  efforts  were  vigo- 
rous; but  they  were  the  efforts  of  a  Quixote;  they 
could  not  poffibly  prove  fuccefsful.  He  had  the 
cutting  mortification  to  fee  the  miftrefs  of  his  heart 
hurried  away  from  him,  and  he  was  additionally 
grieved  to  think  that  he  fhould,  probably,  never 
have  it  again  in  his  power  to  refcue  her  from  the 
arras  of  her  tyrant.  Slight,  however,  was  the 
mortification,  and  that  grief,  compared  to  the 
agonies  he  felt  when  he  was  informed,  in  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  that  Lord  S'  ■  Vs  increafing 
ill  ufage  had  put  a  period  to  his  Clara's  existence, 

George  on  the  deceafe  of  a  woman  whom  he 

could  not  ceafe   to  love  with  the  greateft  ardour, 

though   ho  knew   that  his  paffion  for  her  became 

I  i  2  criminal 
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criminal  as  foon  as  fhe  was  the  wife  of  another 
man,  haftened  to  England,  being  unable  to  remain 
in  a  place  in  which  he  had  been  lb  cruelly  difap- 
pointed,  and  fo  feverely  diftreffed.  On  his  return 
home,  and  acquaiming  his  father  with  the  affliction 
of  his  heart,  he  met  with  a  reception  which  he  lit- 
tle expected.  Mr.  Greening,  having  been  pre- 
viously informed  of  his  fon's  rafh,  indefenfible  pro- 
ceedings, inftead  of  giving  him  an  affectionate 
welcome,  reprimanded  him  in  the  fharpeft  accents 
for  his  precipitate  behaviour  ;  to  which,  he  added, 
Lady  S — 's  death  might  fairly  be  attributed  to  him, 
as  her  hufband's  ill  ufage  had  been  redoubled  by 
her  inconliderate  elopement  with  him.  George  when 
he  came  to  think  ferioufly  on  what  his  father  had 
faid  to  him,  felt  all  the  force  and  juftnefs  of  his 
reprehenfions.  Looking  upon  himfelf  as  the  im- 
mediate caufe  of  his  Clara's  untimely  death,  he 
was  harraffed  with  the  mod  painful  reflections, 
and  thofe  refleftions  threw  him  into  a  melancholy, 
which  no  applications,  phyfical  or  moral  could 
remove. 


WINTER 
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WINTER 

„4  Tempestuous  Night. 

LO!  Winter's  direful  glooms  appear! 
Foul  vapours  taint  the  lucid  air, 
And  fable  tinctures  glow; 
The  joylefs  rains,  portending  floods, 
Loud  boift'rous  winds  untop  the  woods, 
That  grumbling  wave  below. 

When  Sol  the  weftern  ocean  feeks, 
And  aether  ftains  with  fiery  ftreaks, 

The  clouds  uncertain  roll ; 
Till  from  the  leaden-colour'd  eaft 
Pale  Luna  rifes  from  her  reft, 

But  holds  a  fhort  controul. 

See  through  the  fluctuating  air, 
Obtufe,  the  glitt'ring  fiars  appear, 

Or  mooting  quick,  exhale: 
Snatch'd  in  fhort  eddies  plays  the  leaf; 
The  confcious  heifer  fnufFs,  with  grief, 

The  threat'ning  ftormy  gale. 

The  plumy  race  its  changes  fpeak, 
In  thicken'd  groves  they  fhelter  feekj 

To  fhun  tempeftuous  night: 
The  fcreech-owl  plies  its  doleful  {trains; 
The  clam'rous  rooks,  in  blacken'd  trains, 

Thick  urge  their  weary  flight.  Jij 
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In  barren  fields  the  cattle  fed 
With  fodder  feek  the  kinder  fhed, 

With  moft  anxious  care  ; 
Forth  from,  the  milling  forefts  high 
The  folemn  founding  whirlwinds  fly, 

And  bids  the  world  prepare. 

In  fudden  burft  the  tempeft  pours ; 
The  rolling  clouds  its  heavy  Ihow'rs 

In  rapid  torrents  fend: 
The  crack'ling  thunder  knows  no  bound  ; 
Fierce  lightnings  fkim  along  the  ground, 

In  defolation  end. 

The  breathlefs  trav'ller,  all  aghaft, 
Shrinks  to  the  ground  beneath  the  blaft, 

That  o'er  him  now  fhall  glide  : 
The  harmlefs  flocks,  that  graze  the  plain} 
The  floods  now  fweep  into  the  main  ; 

Huge  uproar  lords  it  wide. 

All  nature  reels.     A  mocking  fcene  ! 
'Till  the  Almighty  Power  Supreme 

Bids  the  rude  world  be  {till. 
Then  ftraight,  by  his  command  fuppreft, 
The  boift'rous  winds  retire  to  reft, 

At  his  Omnifcient  Will. 
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A 
CURIOUS  INSTANCE 

OF 

FRENCH    PERFIDY. 

AS  every  method,  confident  with  truth  and  juf- 
tice,  fliould  be  purfued  to  impregnate  our 
minds  with  the  idea  of  Gallic  Perfidy,  fo  every 
confolation  that  a  well  grounded  hope  can  pre- 
fent  to  us,  ought  to  be  adminiftered  to  our  coun- 
trymen, to  chear  up  their  fpirits  under  the  prefent 
gloom  in  the  political  atmofphere  ;  and  as  nothing 
can  be  more  conducive  to  that  falutary  end  than 
an  extract  from  well-attefted  facls  in  hiftory,  the 
following  inftance  will  fhew  that  the  friendfhip  of 
France  has  always  been  fatal  and  unlucky  to  thofe 
who  have  made  trial  of  it. 

We  {hall  proceed  to  confider  one  of  the  deep- 
eft  and  mod  cruel  tragedies  that  ever  was  acled 
upon  the  ftage  of  Europe :  a  tragedy  it  was,  that 
will  fix  an  eternal  blemifh  upon  the  memory  of 
Louis  the  Great,  and  ferve  as  a  warning  to  all 
pofterity  how  they  truft  to  the  friendfhip  of  a 
Prince  who  facrifices  honour,  faith,  and  all  that 
ought  to  be  accounted  moll  facred  among  men, 
to  his  ambition  and  his  intereft.  I  mean  the  affair  of 
Meffina,  which  happened  in  the  following  manner: 

Though 
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Though  by  the  contrail  of  marriage  between 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the  King  of  Spain's  fit- 
ter confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
year  1660,  the  PVench  King  had  entered  into  a 
firm  alliance  with  his  brother-in-law,  and  formally 
renounced  all  right  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  whatever  pretenfions  he  might  have 
to  his  territories,  in  cafe  of  his  Catholic  Majefty's 
deceafc;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  treaty,  and  con- 
trary even  to  common  generofuy,  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth had  well  nigh  (tripped  his  brother-in-law, 
who  was  fcarce  turned  of  infancy,  of  one  of  his 
fineft  kingdoms,  that  of  Sicily.  Ever  fince  that 
ifland  became  part  of  the  dominions  of  Spain,  the 
city  of  Medina  had  made  a  very  confiderable  fi- 
gure, and  obtained  fuch  ample  and  advantageous 
privileges,  that  fhe  feemed  rather  a  Republic  with- 
in her  little  di(lri£f.,  than  a  town  under  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  a  Monarchy.  Very  few  cities  went  be- 
yond her  for  trade  ;  fhe  therein  excelled  moft  of 
the  Empires  in  the  world  :  nor  was  there  any  of 
her  bignefs  in  the  Mediterranean  that  pretended  to 
come  up  with  her  in  riches.  Such  was  Meflina; 
and  inch,  perhaps,  fhe  might  have  remained  to  this 
day,  but  for  the  fatal  friendfhip  of  Louis  the  Great, 
who  plunged  her  into  deep  ruin,  without  refource. 

The 
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TKe  Viceroy  having  laid  new  duties  upon  cer-i 
tain  merchandizes,  the  Meflinefe  exclaimed  againft 
that  impofition,  as  an  injury  done  them.  Nor  were 
the  Agents  and  Penfioners  of  France  wanting  on 
that  occafion  to  blow  the  coal  into  fuch  a  flame, 
that  at  laft  they  obliged  thofe  unhappy  people,  by 
their  flattering  promifes  and  fly  infinuations,  to 
fhake  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  put  themfelve's 
under  the  prote8.ion  of  France. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Meflinefe  re-* 
pented  the  folly  they  had  committed.  Neither 
were  the  arms  of  a  minor  King,  whom  they  had 
abandoned,  fo  much  the  fubje£t  of  their  repen- 
tance, as  the  infolences  continually  offered  them 
by  the  French  garrifon  and  governor,  whom  they 
had  received.  In  a  word,  the  French  behaving 
themfelves  like  matters,  and  not  like  prote&ors, 
convinced  the  Meflinefe,  but  too  late,  that  they 
had  leaped  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 
Neverthelefs,  the  poor  people,  confcious  to  them- 
felves that  they  had  given  the  King  of  Spain  no 
caufe  of  complaint,  and  finding  on  the  other  hand 
that  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  difengage  them- 
felves from  the  French,  fliut  their  eyes  againft  the 
rigours  with  which  they  were  treated  by  thofe  ma- 
ilers, and  refolved  to  make  their  new  flavery  as 
eafy  to   them   as  poflible.     After  they  had  thus 

K  k  groaned 
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groaned  for  fome  years  under  the  French  yoke,  at 
laft  an  end  was  put  to  their  unfpeakable  raifery. 

Monfieur  de  la  Feuillade  arriving  at  Meflina 
the  20th  of  February,i678,  with  a  confiderable  fleet 
of  men  of  war,  was  received  by  the  Meffinefe  with 
all  poflible  tokens  of  joy,  aflumed  the  title  of 
Viceroy,  and  took  a  public  oath  to  defend  the  city 
againft  all  who  mould  attack  it.  On  the  laft  day 
of  the  fame  February,  that  gentleman  aflembled 
the  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that  he  had  orders 
from  his  mailer  to  undertake  fomething  of  impor- 
tance, in  order  to  procure  them  a  very  confider- 
able advantage.  This  the  deluded  people  imme- 
diately took  to  be  at  leaft  the  reduction  of  Syracufc, 
and  the  reft  of  the  ifland;  and  the  better  to  keep 
them  in  their  blindnefs  and  ignorance,  Monfieur 
de  la  Feuillade  ordered  a  great  number  of  wag- 
gons, mules,  and  oxen,  to  be  got  ready,  as  if  he 
defigned  to  tranfport  proviftons  by  land,  caufed 
the  French  garrifon  of  Meflina,  confifting  of  about 
6000  men,  to  be  re-embarked  the  9th  of  March, 
fhipped  offfeveral  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  juft 
as  if  he  had  intended  to  put  this  great  enterprize  in 
execution;  fet  out  from  Meflina  with  loud  accla- 
mations of  the  betrayed  inhabitants,  and  failed 
d:re£tly  for  France,  abandoning  the  poor  wretches 
to  the  mercy  of  the  incenfed  Spaniards. 

The 
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The  next  day  the  French  fleet,  meeting  with  a 
violent  ftorm,  was  obliged  to  return  into  the  bay 
of  Meflina;  and  the  citizens  ftill  perfuaded  of  the 
fincerity  of  the  men  who  betrayed  them,  prefented 
the  admiral  with  a  confecrated  flag  to  fet  up  at  his 
iliip's  ftern  ;  but  the  wind  coming  fair  the  15th  of 
March,  and  the  Frence  foldiers,  who  had  landed, 
embarked  again  in  the  greater!  hurry,  with  all 
that  ever  they  had  left  behind  them  at  their  firft 
embarkation,  made  the  Meflinefe  at  laft  lufpecl, 
all  of  a  fudden,  they  were  betrayed  :  iiifomuch, 
that  the  people  running  to  Monfieur  de  la  Fe'".l- 
lade,  juft  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  leaving  them, 
obliged  him  to  return  to  the  town  houfe,  where 
he  made  a  fpeech  to  the  Meflinefe,  tranfponed 
with  rage  and  fury,  concluding  with  thefe  morti- 
fying expreflions  :  "  In  a  word,  I  am  commanded 
by  my  mafter  to  carry  my  troops  back  to  France  ; 
you  mult  therefore  endeavour  to  defend  yourfelves 
for  two  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  I 
fhall  return ;  mean  while  if  any  of  you  have  a 
mind  to  go  to  France,  you  may,  provided  you  do 
it  in  good  order." 

This  thunderclap  ftruck  the  Meflinefe  with  fuch 
a  general  confternation,  that  of  all  the   citizens 
only  112  of  the  richefl  had  the  refolution  to  ac- 
cept of   the  offer.     And  indeed  they  had  no  time 
K  k  2  to 
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to  prepare  for  their  departure,  for  the  French 
fleet  hoifted  fail  the  next  day,  leaving  Meffina 
never  to  fee  it  more. 

A  lingular  example  this  of  the  generofity,  and 
faith,  and  friendfhip,  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth; 
who  thereby  ruined  one  of  the  richest  cities  in 
Europe,  and  condemned  to  the  gibbet  above  300 
of  her  principal  inhabitants,  whom  the  Spaniards 
facrificed  to  their  refentment  as  foon  as  they  had 
retaken  Meflina ;  and  one  of  the  unhappy  gentle- 
men, whom  Monfieur  de  la  Feuillade  carried  off, 
who  had  been  Conful  of  the  place,  and  one  of  the 
wealthieft  merchants  in  the  Levant,  was  afterwards 
forced  to  beg  his  bread  in  France. 


THE 

Romantic  Daughters  ; 

OR, 

A  PLEASANT  REVENGE. 

G4T  X  TAS  there  ever  fuch  treatment  ?"  laid  Mr. 
*   *      Trueman  to  his  friend  Worthy,  as  they 
came  together  from  the  houfe  of  old   Mr.   Mean- 
wright,  who  was  an  honeft  farmer,  and  at  the  im- 
portunity 
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portunity  of  his  daughters,  had  come  to  town  to 
treat  the  girls  with  a  fight  of  London.  Thefe  two 
gentlemen,  Trueman  and  Worthy,  were  his  coun- 
try neighbours,  two  wealthy  Efquires,  who  paid 
court  to  his  daughters  with  defigns  of  the  moft  hon- 
ourable nature.  They  accompanied  the  farmer 
up  to  town,  to  make  the  party  more  agreeable; 
but  the  girls  had  no  fooner  got  into  London,  than 
they  put  on  London  airs,  recollected  all  the  non- 
fenfe  they  had  picked  out  of  romances,  and  com- 
menced all  at  once  perfons  of  infinite  tafte  and 
condition.  As  to  their  old  country  lovers,  they 
were  now  out  of  the  quellion,  forfooth.  No,  no; 
they  mud  have  fomething  more  refined — more 
ton — more  every  thing  that  belongs  to  London! 

"  Was  there  ever  fuch  treatment?"  faid  Mr. 
Trueman;  <;  why  the  girls  will  fcarce  deign  to 
give  us  a  civil  anfwer.  My  Moll  and  your  Bett 
are  quite  in  metamorphofe.  Odds,  honefty,  my 
friend,  was  there  ever  fuch  a  change !  Why,  they 
arfecl  to  whifper,  to  gape,  to  loll,  to  leer,  to  hear  a 
little,  to  fee  lefs ;  and,  in  fine,  they  do  not  chufe 
to  know  either  us  or  themfelves.  However,  this 
may  be  ?11  very  fine  ;  but  if  you  will  come  into 
my  fcheme,  I  will  play  on  their  exalted  Lady  mips 
a  trick  of  retaliation,  that  fhall  make  them  remem- 
ber their  infidelity  and    coquetifh  airs  a$  long  as 

they 
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they  live.  I  know  a  couple  of  cunning,  fhrewd 
fellows,  who  will  aid  our  plot  charmingly;  and  it 
is  a  project  that  will,  I  dare  fay,  not  only  make 
them  love  us  hereafter  the  better  for  it,  but  make 
them  excellent  ftay  at-home  women  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

Jufl  at  the  period  of  the  departure  of  thefe  two 
angry  lovers,  the  honeft  farmer  met  them  going 
out  of  the  door.  tl  Whither  fo  faft  gentlemen  ?" 
faid  he.  But,  without  deigning  to  anfwer,  they 
both  pulled  off  their  hats,  and  brufhed  by  haftily. 
This  conduct  nettled  the  old  man,  who  went  di- 
re£tly  to  his  daughters,  and  demanded  to  know 
what  they  had  done  to  the  young  men,  in  order 
to  fend  them  out  of  the  houfe  in  fuch  a  huff. 

"  Lord,  papa,"  faid  the  eldeft  of  them,  adjuft- 
ing  her  hair  at  the  glafs,  c<  I  wonder  you  call  one 
from  the  duties  of  the  toylitte,  to  anfwer  fuch  non- 
fenfe.  As  to  thofe  young  men,  I  am  furprized 
they  can  have  the  affurance  to  fuppofe  we  can  at- 
tend to  their  fighs  and  nonfenfe,  now  we  are  got 
to  London.  Befides,  it  is  the  very  bottomlefs  pit 
of  ill-breeding,  papa,  to  talk  bluntly,  as  they  do, 
of  love  and  matrimony,  without  preparing  one  for 
it :  for  every  body  knows  that  marriage  is  the  laft 
thing,  after  a  thoufand  other  charming  ceremonies, 
which,  by  little  and  little,  lead  us  to  it.  Ob,  Hea- 
vens, 
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vens,  papa !  it  is  proper  that  lovers  of  two  fuch 
girls  as  we,  fhould  exercife  their  wits  a  thoufand 
ways  to  pleafe  us;  and  even  at  laft  the  declaration 
fhould  not  be  given,  unlefs  in  a  harbour,  or  elfe  in 
a  private  chamber,  and  always  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  upon  their  knees.  Then,  after  this,  papa, 
come  on  difficulties,  perfecutions,  pains,  penalties, 
falfe  fufpicions,  complaints,  hopes,  defpairs,  quar- 
rels, reconciliations,  according  to  the  laws  of  every 
well-written  romance  in  the  Englifh  language. 
Then  the  drefs  of  Trueman  and  Worthy ! — Did 
ever  two  fuch  woeful-looking  lovers  appear  in 
London  before? — No,  papa,  they  may  do  for  dir- 
ty places  in  the  Hundreds  of  Effex;  but,  for  any 
thing  elfe  a  little  more  delicate,  they  are  infupport- 
able.  To  lay  the  truth,  papa,  I  wifh  you  would 
do  us  the  credit,  to  drefs  a  little  more  like  Mr. 
Somebody." 

Poor  Mr.  Meanwright  lifted  up  his  hands,  and 
exclaimed  furioufly  that  he  did  not  comprehend 
one  fyllable  of  their  nonfenfe,  but  that  he  infilled 
upon  their  behaving  to  Trueman  and  Worthy  as 
ufual.  "  I  tell  you,  you  jades,"  faid  the  old  man, 
<s  they  are  men  of  worth  and  wealth  :  I  know  their 
families,  their  friends,  their  aunts,  coufins,  and  cha- 
racters. I  know  all  about  them;  and  if  you  ufe 
them  fo  again,  as  I  have  reafon  to  believe  you 

have 
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have  of  late,   I  will  never  own  you  for  my  daugh- 
ters again." 

At  the  end  of  this  fpeech,  however,  Lady  Moll 
and  Madam  Bett  repaired  again  to  the  glafs,  and 
began  again  the  bufinefs  of  powdering,  curling, 
frizzing,  and  pomatuming 

In  the  mean  time,  Worthy  and  Trueman  were 
putting  their  little  plot  of  revenge  in  execution,  of 
rather  preparing  it.  They  had  knowledge  of  two 
lads  of  London,  who  were  equal  to  every  frolic 
that  could  poffibly  be  darted,  and  who,  indeed, 
feemed  to  rejoice  in  every  thing  that  looked  like 
a  piece  of  roguery.  They  were  in  a  low  Ration, 
the  one  being  a  cobler,  and  the  other  a  currier; 
but  they  anfwered  the  prefent  purpofe,  as  the  rea- 
der will  fee,  to  a  miracle.  But  I  mull  not  too 
much  anticipate. 

While  the  honeft  farmer  went  cut  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  his  two  young  neighbours,  in  order  to  be 
heartily  reconciled  to  them,  the  farmer's  country 
fervant,  Robin,  came  into  the  ladies  room,  and, 
in  his  aukward  way,  told  them  that  there  was  a 
monftrous  great  man  drefled  nation  fine,  come  to 
wait  upon  them.  This  information  put  the  girls 
into  a  great  flurry;  and  e're  they  could  well  adjuft 
themfclves,  in  came  a  Mr.  Somebody,  under  the 
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fchara&er  of  my  Lord  Dazzlebutton,  hurriming  an 
Italian  air  with  as  abfolute  an  affurance  and  con- 
fcioufnefs  as  if  he  was  really  a  nobleman.  "  My 
name,  is  Dazzlebutton!  lam  the  richeft  man  in 
London  :  I  lead  the  world :  and  I  am  drawn  by 
the  report  of  your  beauty,  which  I  find  even 
greater  than  reported,  to  pay  my  adoration  to 
your  charms. 

While  the  girls  were  preparing  a  complimehtal 
reply  to  this  Pindaricifm,  in  came  another  Mr. 
Somebody;  who  after  many  fcrapesand  writhings 
of  the  body,  announced  himfelf  to  be  the  Earl  of 
Star  and  Garter.  The  two  Lords  paid  due  ho- 
mage to  each  other:  they  flattered;  they  fidgeted; 
they  picked  their  teeth;  they  talked  fcandal.  They 
were  excellent  reprefentatives  of  very,  very  fine 
gentlemen  indeed ! 

The  girls  were  fo  wholly  taken  up  with  their 
new  guelts,  that  they  neither  thought  of  their  fa- 
ther, nor  their  lovers.  They  imagined  t  jf,  by  a 
kind  enchantment,  they  were  to  be  led  forth  into 
palaces,  and  chariots,  and  that  ail  the  univerfe 
was  to  be  changed  upon  them  for  the  better.  The 
mock  Lords  continued  to  lord  it  to  admiration, 
and  had  by  heart  the  whole  routine  of  the  mode. 
And  that  this  degree  of  perfection'  may  not  afto- 
nifli  the  reader,  it  may  be  proper  to  let  him  know 
L  1  that 
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that  thefe  two  young  fellows  had  formerly  ferved 
as  valets  to  two  of  thofe  fparks,  whofe  whole  bufi- 
nefs  is  comprized  in  the  firft  arts  of  converfation 
and  non-entity.  How  after  fuch  an  eafy,  do- 
nothing  fituation,  the  one  of  thefe  lads  could  ftoop 
to  cobble  a  fhoe,  and  the  other  to  curry  a  hide, 
the  God  of  changes  and  revolutions  alone  can  tell : 
fo  it  was. 

Having  carried  this  farce  on  till  the  very  heads 
and  hearts  of  the  girls  was  on  fire,  Mr.  Mean- 
wright  knocked  at  the  door;  but  on  his  entering 
the  room,  how  am  I  to  defcribe  the  good  man's 
amazement,  upon  feeing  two  fuch  flaming  heroes! 
He  retired  back  a  few  paces,  and  held  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  The  Nobles  perftfted  in  their  impor- 
tance; but,  upon  being  told  by  Lady  Moll  that 
was  their  father,  they  were  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
defire  he  would  fit  down.  This  he  did,  after  great 
fcruple  and  hefitation,  not  yet  having  fufficient 
courage  to  afk  who  he  had  the  honour  to  enter- 
tain. 

To  relieve  him  however,  from  this  irkfome  fi- 
tuation, Trueman  and  Worthy,  the  two  matters 
of  the  fcene,  gave  a  furious  knock,  and  entered  the 
apartment  juft  as  Lord  Dazzlebutton  had  propo- 
fed  to  the  Earl  of  Star  and  Garter  that  they  fhould 
make  a  party  to  the  play,  juft  to  give  a  fquint  at 
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the  boxes,  and  fo  off  again  to  Almacks.  The 
Earls  had,  however,  their  cue.  No  fooner  did 
they  perceive  Trueman  and  Worthy  enter  the 
room,  than  they  rofe  from  their  feats,' and  pretend- 
ed to  pay  them  the  utmoft  refpeQ:. 

The  girls  were  chagrined  at  this.  The  farmer 
fat  in  filent  aftonifhment.  "  Oh,  now  I  think  of 
it,"  faid  Trueman  to  one  of  the  noblemen,  "Pray, 
have  you  done  heel-tapping  my  fhoe  Mr.  Brittle  ?" 
"  Heel-tapping  your  fhoe!"  cried  Lady  Belt, 
blufhing :  Do  you  know  what  you  fay  ?  Silence, 
man,  that  is  my  Lord  Dazzlebutton,  the  richelt 
man  in  town,  and  who  came  here  on  purpofe  to 
pay  his  devoirs  to  our  charms!"  "  Is  it"  faid 
Trueman:  "I  beg  his  Lordfhip's  pardon;  but, 
notwithstanding  that,  if  my  fhoes  are  not  brought 
home  to  my  lodgings  very  ftoutly  foaled  and  heel- 
ed, his  Lordfhip  and  I  fhall  have  a  fore  quarrel, 
I  doubt." 

Before  the  amazement  occafioned  by  this  dif- 
courfe  had  time  to  go  off,  Mr.  Worthy,  on  the 
other  part,  encreafed  it,  by  afking  the  Earl  of  Star 
and  Garter,  alias  Mr.  Skinner,  the  currier,  whe- 
ther he  found  dog's  fkin  or  calf  fkin  take  the  tan 
bed  ?"  "  What  the  deuce  is  all  this !"  faid  the  far- 
mer, rifing.  The  Ladies  were  at  a  ftand.  "  Well, 
but  here,  gentlemen,"  faid  Trueman  to  the  mock 
L  1  2  Lords, 
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Lords,  "  here's  a  crown  a-piece  for  your  trouble : 
your  Lordftiips  may  now  defcend  again  into  your 
own  private  characters.  Our  defign  is  fully  an- 
fwered:  the  clothes  you  will  be  fo  good  to  leave 
in  our  lodgings,  that  we  may  return  them  to  the 
proprietor  in  Monmouth-Street.  In  our  rooms, 
Mr.  Skinner,  you  will  find  your  jerkin  ;  and  you, 
Mr.  Brittle,  will  find  your  leathern  apron.  Fare- 
well :  when  you  go  next  in  a  great  character,  may 
you  be  equally  fuccefsful !  I  have  the  honour  to. 
wifli  your  Lordfhip  a  very  good  day," 

e<  That  may  be,  Mr.  Trueman,  faid  the  currier, 
who  was  the  arched  of  the   two — "  that  may   be; 
but  if  you  ordered  us  to  pufh  the  matter  as  far  as 
it  would  go,   we  fhould  have  put  your  nofe  out  of 
joint,    I    can  tell  you  that;  for  both   the   Ladies 
would  have  married  our  clothes  and  titles  with  all 
the  plcafure  in  the  world ;  and,   o'my  confeience, 
I  believe  if  you  had  ftaid  a  little  longer,  the  cur- 
rier and  the  cobler  had  fairly  put  to  flight  all  the 
pretentions  of  the  'Squire  and   the  efiate   in   the 
country."     "  How,  Ladies!"   faid  Trueman,  "is 
this  true  ?"  "  For  fhame,  for  fhame!"  exclaimed 
the  father:  "  A'n't  you  fine  ladies   to  play  thefe 
pranks  !   What,  you  mud  have  Lords,  mufl  you! 
Honed  men,  and  well  to  live,  won't  do  for  you 
dainty  ones!  Mr.  Trueman,  give  me  your  hand; 
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I  like  your  fcbeme  of  all  things."  c<  But  then  the 
unfortunate  confequence,  my  good  Sir!"  faid 
Worthy,  affefting  furprize;  the  confequence!" 
Ci  What  confequence !"  cried  the  girls  trembling. 
"  Whv.  the  whole  affair  will  be  all  over  the  town 
by  to-morrow  night:  there  is  nothing  done  in 
London,  of  this  kind,  that  does  not  creep  into  the 
news-papers;  and  by  this  means  both  your  daugh- 
ters, farmer,  will  be  hooted  at  as  they  pafs  along 
the  ftreets.  This  London  is  a  moll  dreadful  town 
for  that." 

"  Here's  a  fine  piece  of  work  for  you  V*  cried 
the  father.  i(  Oh,  what  a  curfe  it  is  upon  an  ho- 
ned man  to  have  two  unmarried  girls  upon  his 
hands!"  "  I  {hall  die  with  fhame!"  faid  Lady 
Moll.  "  I  fhall  fink  into  the  earth!"  faid  Lady 
Belt.  —  <c  And  is  there  no  way  to  fcreen  our 
heads,  and  even  eyes  and  ears,  from  this  infamy  ?" 
faid  the  old  man,  whofe  ignorance  of  the  town 
made  him  really  think  the  news-paper  ftrokes 
irue.  "  Is  there  no  way,  Matter  Worthy  ?" 
<;  Yes,"  faid  Worthy,  very  gravely,  "  I  think 
there  is."  «i  What  is  it?  What  is  it?"  cried  the 
<.~irls  eagerly.  "  To  return  again  into  the  country 
by  day-break,  and  never  mention  the  affair  again. 
When  you  are  not  feen  about  town,  the  thing 
Y(ill  foon  be  blown  over,   and  forgotten.     This  is 
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the  only  remedy  to  fave  you  from  ruin.— Will 
you  confent?"  "  Confent !"  faid  the  girls,  heartily 
humiliated^"  We  will  confent  to  fet  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  night ;  and  we  here  both  of  us  pro- 
mife,  upon  our  knees,  never  to  make  fuch  fools 
of  ourfelves  again,  nor  never  to  mention  a  Lord's 
name,  for  the  time  to  come,  without  trembling." 

"  That  the  matter  may  be  more  complete,  (con- 
tinued Bett,)  I  am  on  my  knees  alfo,  in  order  to 
fay,  that  if  Worthy  will  take  me,  and  Trueman 
my  lifter,  after  our  romance,  I  will  be  unto  him  a 
faithful  wife;  and  we  will  fooner  think  of  drinking 
up  the  ocean,  than  of  ever  defiring  another  jour- 
ney to  London."  "A  match!"  cried  Trueman. 
€t  A  match  !"  echoed  Worthy.  '*  I  am  then  the 
happieft  old  man  in  all  Effex  !M  cried  the  father, 
and  wiped  away  the  water  that  came  into  his  eyes. 

The  fcheme  fucceeded.  They  left  London  t 
they  married.  They  now  and  then  mentioned 
Lord  Star  and  Garter,  and  Lord  Dazzlebutton's 
adventure  over  their  own  fire-fide, — but  their  ut- 
moft  excurfion  is  now,  once  a  year,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring fair,  and  perhaps  a  hop  at  farmer  Dive- 
gale  s  on  Marti emas-Day. 
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A  REMARKABLE  STORY 

OF    A 

HERMIT. 

A  CERTAIN  holy  hermit  named  Parnhe, 
being  upon  the  road  to  meet  his  biftiop 
who  had  fent  for  him,  met  a  lady  moft  magnifi- 
cently dreffed,  whofe  incomparable  beauty  drew 
the  eyes  of  every  body  on  her.  The  faint,  having 
looked  at  her,  and  being  himfelf  ftruck  with  afto- 
nifhment,  immediately  burft  into  tears.  Thofe 
who  were  with  him  wondering  to  fee  him  weep, 
demanded  the  caufe  of  his  grief. 

w<  I  have  two  reafons,  replied  he,  for  my  tears ; 
I  weep  to  think  how  fatal  an  impreffion  that  wo- 
man makes  on  all  who  behold  her ;  and  I  am 
touched  with  forrow  when  I  reflect  that  I,  for  my 
falvation,  and  to  pleafe  God,  have  never  taken 
one  tenth  part  of  the  pains  which  this  woman  has 
taken  to  pleafe  men  alone." 
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ANECDOTE 

OF     THE     LATE 

MAURICE  SUCKLING. 

T  71 J  HEN  Mr.  Suckling  was  a  young  man,  he 
*  *  was  remarkable  for  a  foppifhnefs  of  drefs, 
and  effeminacy  of  manners,  which  rendered  him 
extremely  ridiculous,  particularly  among  his  bro- 
ther tars,  who  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Fine 
Boxes;  however,  the  anecdote  we  are  going  to 
relate  of'him,  affords  a  ftriking  inflance  that  mili- 
tary men  are  not  always  to  be  judged  of  by  ap- 
pearances. When  Captain  Suckling  commanded 
a  fhip  under  the  late  Commodore  Foreft,  they  were 
cruizing,  three  in  company,  off  the  ifland  of  Hif- 
paniola,  when  being  obferved  by  Five  French 
fhips  of  Superior  force  then  lying  at  Cape  Fran- 
cois they  immediately  got  under  weigh  with  a 
view  of  capturing  the  Britifh  mips.  The  Com- 
m  -love  judged  it  advifeable  to  make  the  fignal  for 
the  other  two  fhips  to  come  within  hail,  in  order 
to  conlult  their  Captains  on  what  was  heft  to  be 
done. — The  brave  Suckling  without  hesitation  re- 
plied,— 4<  Why,  engage  them  to  be  sure." 
This  lb  much  aftonifhed  the  fhip's  company,  that 
they  voluntarily  gave  Fine  Bones    three   hearty 
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cheers. — He  then  called  his  firft   Lieutenant  to 
him,  and  faid,  *f  Sir,  I  am  fenfible  there  are  many 
reflexions  and  prejudices  againft  my  chara&erj  if 
therefore  any  part  of  my  conduct  during  the  ap- 
proaching  engagement,   fhould  betray   the   leaft 
marks  of  impropriety  or  fear,   I  defire  you  will 
fend  me  forthwith  below  deck,  and  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  (hip."    In  fhort,  Captain  Suckling  be- 
haved with  the  utmoft  intrepidity  throughout  the 
action ;  and  this  little  fquadron  gave  the   haughty 
Monsieurs  fo  fevere  a  drubbing,  that  they  re- 
turned in  the  molt  mattered  condition  to  the  Cape, 
to  the   great  mortification   of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hifpaniola,  who  had  prepared  a  grand  entertain- 
ment for  the  reception  of  the  Britifh  prifoners. 
Commodore  Foreft's  fquadron  had  fcarccly  a  mail 
(landing  when  they  put  into  pott. 
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THE  WILL, 

A  GRECIAN  STORY. 

A  THENDORUS  lived  at  Athens.    He  punc- 
•*•  *•  tually  difcharged  the  duties  of  a  good  citi- 
zen.   His  fortune  was  below  mediocrity.    A  fmali 
patrimony  had   fcarcely  fufficed  for  the  expences 
of  his  education.     His  fidelity  to  his   friends,  his 
tendernefs  to  his  parents,  his  tafte  for  the  fciences, 
his  genius  and  ftricl:  integrity,   merited,   and  ac- 
quired him  the  love  and  refpect  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens: While  young  he  had  given  falutary   coun- 
fels  to  his  country,  and  had  ferved  it  with  diftinc- 
tion  in  its  wars.     The  different   fe£ts  of  philofo- 
phers,  contended  amonglt  themfelves  for  the  ho- 
nour of  having  him  for  a  difciple.     Athendorus 
refufed  to  make  a  choice.     Perhaps  he  Was  de- 
terred by  their  perpetual  difputes;  it  may  be  he 
was  afraid,  that  by  joining  one  feet  he  would  give 
offence  to  the  reft  ;  or  perhaps  he  was  contented 
to  conduct  himfelf  through  life  like  a  true  philo- 
fopher  without  being  ambitious  of  the  title.     The 
wealthieft   citizens   of  Athens   were  his  friends. 
They  were  in  vain  defirous  of  making  him  amends 
for  the  injuftice  of  fortune.     Philocles  was  the 
only  perfon  from   whom   he  would  receive   the 
fmalleft  favour,   even  when  ftruggling  with  ex- 
treme 
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treme  penury.     Monimia,   a  young  Athenian,  in. 
digent,   but  beautiful,   gentle,   modelt,  and  virtu- 
ous, touched  his  heart ;  fhe  was  equally  charmed 
with   Athendorus.     The   horrors  of  poverty  did 
not  terrify  them :  their  fouls  were  mingled,  and 
determined  to  join  their  hands.     Content  with 
little,   honed   induftry   fupplied   all  their  wants. 
They  found  a  thoufand  pleafing  means  of  render- 
ing their  burthen  more  light,  and  they  mutually 
aided  each  other  in  fupporting  it.     Happinefs  fo 
pure  would  never  have   fuffered  abatement;  but 
death,   cruel  death !  fnatched  Athendorus,  from 
the  arms  of  his  inconfolable  wife.     He  left  her  as 
a  pledge  of  love,  a  daughter  too  young  as  yet  to 
be  fenfible  of  her  misfortune;  and  for  a  jointure— - 
a  will.     Monimia,  her  head  covered  with  a  veil 
which  hardly  concealed  the  excefs  of  her  grief, 
holding  her  daughter  in  one  hand  and  the  will  of 
her  departed  hufband  in  the  other,  was  conducted 
before  the  affembly  of  the  Areopagus,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  multitude  of  citizens,   anxious  to  hear 
read  the  will  of  a  philofopher  who  had  nothing  to 
bequeath.  They  opened  it,  and  found  therein  thefe 
words;  *c  I  demife  to  Philocles  the  deareft  of  my 
friends,  my  wife  and  daughter,   and  defire  him  to 
marry  the  one,  and  educate  and  portion  the  other." 
So  fingular  a  will,  a  legacy  fo  little  calculated  to 
enrich  the  legatee,  occafioned  many  pointed  plea- 
M  m  2  fantries 
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Ian  tries.  The  Athenians,  vivacious  and  fatirical, 
excrcifed  that  poignant  wit  fo  peculiar  to  them,  in 
ridiculing  the  memory  of  Athendorus.  But  their 
mirth  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Philocles, 
who,  eagerly  breaking  through  the  crowd,  pre- 
fented  himfclf  before  the  judges,  his  temples 
crowned  with  flowers  and  bearing  in  his  band  the 
cup  of  libation.  O  Athenians!  cried  he,,  pene- 
trated with  grief  for  the  death  of  Athendorus,  I 
went  to  his  tomb;  I  ornamented  it  with  thofe  fu- 
neral gifts  with  which  we  decorate  the  fepulchres 
of  thofe  who  are  immaturely  torn  from  us.  In  the 
fullnefs  of  my  forrow,  proftrate  on  the  tomb  of  my 
friend,  I  bathed  it  with  my  tears,  I  uttered  groans 
and  fighs ;  all  the  faculties  of  my  foul  fufpended  : 
nay,  there  were  fome  moments  when  I  imagined 
that  my  fpirit  was  going  to  follow  that  of  him 
whom  I  lamented. — 

Suddenly,  I  heard  a  fecret  voice  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  which  faid  to  me ;  Is  it  by  cries, 
groans,  tears  and  unavailing  fuperfluous  forrow, 
thou  meaneft  to  honour  the  afhes  of  thy  friend  ? 
Athendorus  was  benign,  he  feared  the  Gods,  avoid- 
ed the  wicked,  efchewed  evil  and  afted  uprightly. 
His  virtues  have  entitled  him  to  the  reward  deftin- 
ed  for  the  juit.  Mis  foul  at  this  moment  actually 
enjoys   the    pureft   pleafures  of  Elyfium.      And 

thinkeft 
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thinkeft  thou  that  in  thofe  manfions  of  unclouded 
blifs  his  gentle  fpirit  can  feel  a  wifh  todifturb  the 
quiet  of  his  friend?  Doft  thou  imagine  that  he  re- 
quires thee  to  follow  him  into  the  grave  !  did  he 
not  leave  thee  fome  duties  to  fulfil?  watch  over 
his  difconfolate  widow,  be  a  father  to  his  orphan 
daughter:  cherifli  and  love  thofe,  who  while  on 
earth  he  cherifhed  and  loved.  Imitate  him  and 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  by 
praclifing  them.  Thus  will  thou  fulfil  the  real  in- 
tentions of  Athendorus.  Thefe  words  revived  my 
finking  fpirits,  I  felt  myfelf  reanimated.  Arifing 
with  precipitation  and  in  a  kind  of  extacy,  I  car- 
ried away  the  funeral  gifts  which  (haded  the  tomb 
of  Athendorus ;  I  have,  covered  it  with  flowers, 
I  have  replenished  my  cup  with  fparkling  wine, 
I  have  made  the  ufual  libation.  I  know,  O  Athe- 
nians, the  contents  of  Athendorus's  will,  I  will 
obey  his  lad  commands.  Then  approaching  Mo- 
nimia  and  her  daughter,  and  embracing  them  ten- 
derly, wife  of  my  friend,  cried  he,  thou  malt  be 
mine,  I  have  one  daughter,  the  fruit  of  a  former 
marriage,  thy  daughter  (hall  be  reared  with  her, 
and  I  will  make  no  diftin&icn  between  them.  I 
mean  not,  O  Monimia,  to  endeavour  to  make  you 
forget  your  hufband ;  imprinted  on  our  hearts  in 
chara8ers  not  to  be  effaced,  we  will  always  pre- 
ferve  a  fweet   and   tender   remembrance  of  him. 

His 
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His  fidelity  to  his  friends,  his  tendernefs  to  his  fa- 
mily, his  love  for  his  country,  his  patience,  his 
courage,  {hall  be  the  conftant  themes  of  our  con- 
ventions, and  the  objeft  of  admiration.  We 
will  never  forget  his  virtue,  we  will  endeavour  to 
imitate  them,  and  leave  them  as  precedents  to 
thofe  who  mall  furvive  us.  The  words  of  Philo- 
cles  moved  the  hearts  of  the  Athenians,  who  only 
replied  by  acclamations.  That  volatile  people, 
to  whom  it  was  only  neceffary  to  point  out  the 
path  of  re&itude,  to  engage  them  to  purfue  it, 
heaped  praifes  on  Philocles,  and  conduced  him  to 
his  houfe  with  every  demonftration  of  joy.  Phi- 
locles religioufly  obferved  his  promife;  he  mar- 
ried Monimia  and  made  her  happy :  he  fpared  no 
expence  on  the  education  of  the  daughter  of 
Athendorus ;  and  when  me  attained  her  fixteenth 
year,  he  affigned  her  a  portion,  and  left  her  at  li- 
berty in  the  choice  of  a  hufband. 
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A  ROMAN  THEATRICAL 

ANECDOTE., 

THE  people  of  Rome  enraged  againft  August 
tuSj  on  account  of  certain  oppreflive  laws 
by  him  impofed  upon  them,  but  more,  for  having 
banifhed  Pylades  the  comedian,  were  fo  infa- 
tuated, that  they  fubmitted  to  the  former,  for  the 
fake  of  obtaining  the  recall  of  the  latter. 

This  paflage  is  cited  by  Montefquieu,  on  the 
authority  of  Dio  Caffius;  and,  according  to  what 
may  be  collected  from  the  concurring  evidence 
of  the  fame  author,  Xiphilinus  his  abridger,  Sa- 
luft  in  Vit  Augufti,  and  Macrobius. 

The  occafion  of  this  important  incident  was  as 
follows :  Pylades,  full  of  himfelf,  and  fure  of  a 
ftrong  party  to  efpoufe  all  he  faid  or  did,  pointed, 
contemptuoufiy*  with  his  finger  from  the  itage,  to 
a  citizen  who  took  the  liberty  of  the  theatre  to  hifs 
him.  This  was  fuitabty  refented  :  the  audience 
divided;  part  declared  for  the  player,  part  for  the, 
citizen.  A  fedition  enfued  ;  the  pretor  interpo- 
fed  ;  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  citizen  brought  the 
caufe  before  Auguftus.  Auguftus,  alfo,  taking 
the  fame  fide,  which  appeared  to  be  the  ftrongeft, 
not  only   reprimanded   Pylades,  but,   as  it  mould 
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feem,  reflected  on  the  ftage  itfelf,  as  having  a 
ftrong  tendency  to  difturb,  as  well  as  to  ainufe  the 
people.  Py lades,  on  .the  other  hand,  more  fhrewd- 
ly  than  modeftly,  replied  :  **  'Tis  for  your  intereft, 
Caefar,  they  fhould  be  amufed  any  way."  Banifh- 
ment  enfued.  His  decree  at  court  only  ferved  to 
increafe  factions,  and,  corifequently,  his  impor- 
tance every  where  elfe;  infomuch  that  the  city 
was  never  at  peace,  till  he  was  recalled,  On  thes 
ignominious  terms  fpecified  above* 
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